WOLFS  AT  LOVBB'vKC. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Commenad  in  th*  JtUjf  tTumbtr,  1857. 

from  bis  infancy  been  familiar  with  tbe  camp, 
and  accustomed  to  tbe  discipline  of  an  army. 
A  training  wbicb  converts  dull  brains  into 
mere  machines,  had  served  only  to  give  pre¬ 
cision  to  the  vivacious  energies  of  a  man  of 
genius.  He  had  all  the  ardor  of  youth, 
coupled  with  the  experience  of  age.  Bisllcry 
courage  delighted  in  action,  while  his  fine  in>- 
agination  surmounted  at  a  glance  all  impedi¬ 
ments.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  persons 
who  make  their  lives  lyrical  and  heroic ;  whose 
deeds  are  poems;  men,  whose  bones  and 
fibres  illustrate  their  manliness,  and  whoso 
swords  are  to  them  what  the  pen  is  to  tbe 
Poet men,  who  live  what  others  write,  and 
whose  genins  is  shown  in  achievement ;  whose 
hack-bone  is  equal  to  the  brain. 

In  the  brigade  of  Wolfe  was  a  yonth  of 
twenty-one,  Richard  Montgomery,  who  is  to 
learn  his  earliest  lessons  in  war  from  a  com¬ 
mander  who  seems  a  reproduction  of  the  gai¬ 


ns  Man  Content. 

The  surrender  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  though 
last  in  the  order  of  time,  we  have  given  be¬ 
fore  the  two  other  expeditions,  as  being  more 
intimately  associated  with  tbe  life  of  Wa^- 
ington.  The  taking  of  Frontenac  and  Louis* 
burg,  have  but  a  collateral  interest  in  our 
narrative.  We  must  now  briefly  detail  the 
movements  of  the  army  of  the  north-east. 

The  command  of  the  expedition,  wbieb  was 
to  proceed  upon  Louisburg,  was  entrusted  to 
General  Amherst;  but  here,  as  in  the  army 
under  General  Abercombie,  the  soul  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  a  young  subaltern,  who  carried 
into  his  profession  the  drill  of  the  soldier 
superadded  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hero. 
James  Wolf,  though  now  but  thirty-one  years 
of  age,  had  been  eighteen  years  in  tbe  service. 
The  son  of  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  he  had 
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lant  knight  of  the  okleu  time,  who  was  nid  to 
be  “  without  suepioiod  or  reproach  ”  the  chev¬ 
alier  Bayard.  The  latter  part  of  May  the 
army  of  Amherst,  reached  Halifax  oonaiiting 
of  twenty-three  ships  of  the  line,  and  fifteen 
frigates,  with  ten  thousand  men.  The  voyage 
had  been  delayed  owing  to  severe  storms, 
which  in  that  notbern  region  raged  with  great 
fury.  For  six  days  after  reaching  their  point  of 
destination,  the  serf  aioug  this  iron-bound 
coast  ran  so  high,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  troops  to  disembark. 

The  weather  was  still  fitful  by  wind  and 
rain,  and  the  sea  lashed  into  fury,  when  on 
the  eighth  of  June,  early,  while  the  stars 
shone  brightly  iu  the  heavens,  the  gallant 
Wolfe  with  his  men,  rowed  by  boats  approach¬ 
ed  the  diorc.  The  frigates  kept  up  an  irreg¬ 
ular  fire  by  way  of  cover.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired  by  the  pai'ty  iu  the  boats,  who  rowed 
land-ward  in  perfect  silence.  Striking  shallow 
water,  Wolfe,  eager  for  the  combat,  and  fear¬ 
ful  of  the  loss  of  time  sprang  into  the  sea 
sword  in  hand,  followed  by  bis  comrades. 
They  were  met  by  an  overwhelming  surf, 
which  upset  several  of  the  boats,  and  were  at 
the  same  time  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who 
opened  upon  them  a  severe  and  well-directed 
lire. 

Nothing  daunted,  Wolfe  cheered  onward 
his  brave  companions,  breasting  the  surf,  and 
mounting  the  bank  so  rapidly,  that  the  breast¬ 
work,  which  bad  been  erected  of  green  trees 
to  impede  him,  was  carried,  the  battery  taken, 
and  before  the  June  day  had  reached  its  me¬ 
ridian,  Louisburg  was  invested. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  place  bad 
been  seventeen  years  before  taken  by  the  sail¬ 
ors  and  yeomanry  of  New  England ;  but  had 
been  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Cbapelle.  It  was  always  a  “  Naboth  vineyard  ” 
to  the  colonics,  because  of  its  importance  as  a 
convenient  harbor,  and  depot  for  the  fishing 
interests. 

LouLsburg  was  garrisoned  by  about  four 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars  and  the 
malitia,  seconded  by  several  hundred  Indians. 
Six  ships  of  the.  line  and  five  frigates  were  in 
the  harbor.  The  Comraandent,  Chevalier 
Drncour,  was  an  intrepid  and  accomplished 
man,  faithful  to  his  trust,  who  Would  stand  to 
bis  colors  even  when  hopeless  of  victory.  The 
steady  approaches  of  the  English  at  length 
compelled  him  to  call  in  all  bis  outposts. 
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while  iu  the  harbor  the  shipping  by  their 
guns  aided  the  heavy  fire  of  the  butteriea 

At  length  Wolfe  surprised  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Light  House  Point,  well  known  to  mari¬ 
ners  upon  this  dangerous  coast,  from  whence 
he  was  able  greatly  to  annoy  both  town  and 
navy. 

On  the  21st  of  July  three  of  the  largest  of 
the  enemy’s  ships,  by  means  of  bombshells, 
were  enveloped  in  flames,  their  tapering  spars 
and  snowy  sails  glowing  with  unearthly  beau¬ 
ty  till  their  queenly  shapes  sank  beneath  the 
waves  in  blackness  and  death.  Brave  hearts 
found  their  home  and  sepulcher  within  them, 
and  died  amid  the  folds  of  their  burning 
banners. 

Wo  wonder  that  the  horrors  of  war  do  not 
make  even  brave  men  coworda  We  wonder 
that  the  sight  of  devoted  comrades,  who  with 
flag  nailed  to  the  mast,  send  their  expiring  sighs 
upon  the  same  breeze  which  carries  into  thin 
air  their  emblems  of  nationality,  does  not  so 
touch  the  heart,  that  the  implements  of  the  sol¬ 
dier  would  become  distasteful  in  bis  eyes,  and 
he  cast  them  aside,  that  he  may  stretch  his  long¬ 
ing  arms  to  gather  to  his  bosom  the  dove  of 
peace. 

On  the  20lh,  the  Engli^  soldiers  boarded 
sword  in  hand,  two  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and 
set  Are  to  one,  which  bad  become  grounded. 
The  other  was  towed  in  triumph  out  of  the 
harbor,  amid  the  shouts  and  huzzahs  of  the 
British  sailors.  The  undaunted  Drucour  still 
maintained  bis  ground,  although  his  ships 
were  all  taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  fort  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  tears  and  entreaties  of  the 
inhabitants  prevailed  over  the  man,  when  the 
extremity  of  war  had  not  been  able  to  subdue 
the  soldier.  He  was  induced  to  capitulate, 
and  yield  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Louia- 
burg  reached  England,  it  was  received  with 
the  wildest  demonstrations  of  joy.  Hlumina- 
tions  and  bonfires,  indicated  the  depth  of  dis¬ 
appointment  which  had  preceded  a  success, 
to  be  followed  by  such  a  burst  of  delight.  Ad¬ 
miral  Boscawen,  who  commanded  the  fleet, 
and  who  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  also,  received  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks,  while  upon  the  intrepid  Wolfe  was 
lavished  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation. 

That  our  readers  may  be  at  no  loss  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  order  of  events,  we  will  recapitulate 
the  chronology  of  the  year. 
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Louiflborg,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton,  taken  the  22d  of  Jul^. 

Fort  Frontenac,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  token  27th  of  August,  1758. 

Fort  Du  Quesue,  taken  29th  of  November. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  path  somewhat,  in 
order  to  record  an  event  which  is  always  on 
important  one  in  the  life  of  any  man,  even  the 
marriage  of  our  hero.  It  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  Washington  is  now  twenty-six  yean 
of  age,  a  very  suitable  one  in  cither  sex, 
for  that  solemn  and  august  relation,  wherein 
two  persons  arc  supposed  to  have  found,  each 
in  the  other,  those  moral,  intellectual  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities,  which  round  out  the  aspects 
of  life  into  full  and  eternal  harmonies. 

Washington  is  no  one  sided  man,  and  no 
shallow  one.  He  is  tall  in  person,  six  feet  and 
three  inches  ;  slender,  active ;  full  of  health, 
and  high  animal  spirits.  A  man  of  form  and 
duty  it  is  true,  but  these  qualities  were  winged 
ones  with,  him,  combined  with  so  much  else 
that  was  buoyant  and  chivalric,  both  in  mind 
and  heart,  that  they  crowned  his  character 
with  a  now  grace,  instead  of  weighing  it  with 
dullness. 

Compare  the  young  Christian  bridegp'oom, 
elate  with  love,  conscious  of  power.  Invested 
with  the  splendors  of  manhood,  and  the  re- 
•sponsibilities  of  a  high  moral  sense,  with  the 
Pariss,  and  Antonys,  and  Napoleons,  and  our 
noble  Washington,  even  in  this,  towers  above 
the  most  renowned  lovers  of  history,  panoplied 
in  the  simple  g^rb  of  a  true  manliness. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  whose  military 
details  we  have  already  given,  Washington  was 
on  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  to  lay  the  state 
of  the  Provincial  troops,  destitute  of  all  the 
comforts  required  by  their  profession,  before 
the  commander,  General  Forbes.  He  was 
well  mounted,  and  followed  by  the  ftdthful 
Bishop,  an  English  retainer  formerly  in  the 
service  of  General  Braddock.  As  the  hand¬ 
some  young  officer,  thus  attended,  was  cross¬ 
ing  the  ferry  of  a  branch  of  York  river,  he  en¬ 
countered  a  gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
Mr.  Chamberlyne,  who,  in  the  baronial  style 
of  those  days,  would  not  suffer  him  to  continue 
his  journey  till  salt  had  passed  between  them. 
The  times  were  urgent,  but  the  host  was  Im¬ 
portunate,  and  more  than  this — there  was  a 
personage  there  whose  threads  of  life  were  in¬ 
terwoven  with  those  of  Washington,  and  ho 
must  go.  The  stem  young  Spartan,  who  was 
never  known  to  obey  the  calls  of  inclination 
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when  duty  claimed  a  negative,  was  impelled 
to  tom  aside. 

Our  ancestors  divided  the  day  into  threo^ 
sections — morning,  noon,  and  evening — and 
the  three  meals  were  ranged  in  seemly  order — 
the  breakfast  at  seven,  the  dinner  at  twelve, 
and  the  sapper,  at  six  It  may  be  that  iu 
Virginia  the  dinner  was  at  one.  At  any  rate, 
it  was  more  rationally  early  than  any  hour 
which  fashion  will  justify  in  our  day.  At  tba 
table  Washington  met  other  guests,  among 
whom  was  a  widow  very  nearly  his  own  age, 
rich,  sprightly,  and  fair  to  look  upon.  She 
was  pleasing  in  address,  and  the  centre  of  ad¬ 
miration.  S<^  brown  hair,  worn  back  from 
the  face  as  was  the  custom  of  the  day,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  pearls  amid  its  folds — slender 
eyebrows,  well  arched  above  a  pair  of  spark¬ 
ling  hazel  eyes ;  a  plump  little  figure,  clad  in 
the  highest  fashion,  with  India  muslin  frills, 
shading  the  bust  and  arms,  and  “  a  bonny 
breast  knot,”  about  which  the  poets  used  to 
rave  in  those  days. 

Altogether,  the  handsome  widow  seems  to 
have  fascinated  the  young  soldier.  The  faith¬ 
ful  Bishop  appeared  with  Iwidle  in  hand,  at 
the  time  directed,  and  the  gallant  charger 
champed  his  bit,  and  stamped  the  turf,  restive 
and  impatient,  this  warm  summer  day,  and 
yet  Wadiington  lingered  over  the  sweet  tones 
of  the  widow,  and  suffered  the  hours  to  speed. 

Unheeded  falls  the  foot  of  time 

That  only  treads  on  flowers.” 

To  the  amazement  of  the  good  Bishop, 
Washington  directed  the  horses  back  to  the 
stable,  and  once  more  resumed  his  seat  by  the 
side  of  grace  and  beauty.  How  be  sped  in 
his  wooing  can  be  easily  surmised— a  man  like 
Washington,  who  combines  a  manly  respect 
with  bis  admiration  for  woman,  is  always  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  sex 

The  next  morning  the  lover  mounted,  and 
away  at  the  call  of  duty,  but  as  the  residenea 
of  the  lady  was  at  no  great  distance  from  his 
point  of  destination,  it  is  eaaly  to  be  inferred 
that  his  visits  were  not  unfiequently  repeated. 
It  soon  became  known  that  a  marriage 
would  take  place,  immediately  after  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  whither  all  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  Washington  most  be  directed. 

No  wonder  the  young  man  fretted  at  delays 
— no  wonder  the  construction  of  that  road 
seemed  an  almost  interminable  task ;  and  no 
wonder  that  a  generous  mind,  who  buttoned 
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his  military  jacket  over  the  warm  secret  of  sue* 
ceasful  love,  should  contrast  the  hopefulness 
and  completeness  of  his  own  lot,  with  his 
eountrymen,  naked  and  starving,  yet  fighting 
manfully  for  home  and  country. 

Martha  Custis  did  not  belong  to  that  heroic 
class  of  women  amongst  whom  may  be  reck* 
oned  Mary,  the  mother  of  Wadiington.  At 
this  time,  she  must  have  been  quite  fascinating 
— she  was  three  months  younger  than  her 
iover,  and  had  been  for  about  three  years  a 
widow.  Her  husband,  John  Parke  Gnstis,  a 
gentleman  of  worth,  had  left  her  with  a  con* 
siderable  fortune  in  her  own  right,  (it  is  said 
about  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,)  and  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  each  with  a  like 
fortune. 

This  circumstance  of  the  two  children  seems 
to  have  been  no  ways  repugnant  to  the  gener* 
ons  young  man,  whose  heart  was  always  open 
to  affectionate  impulses,  and  we  can  eadly  im¬ 
agine  that  this  bachelor  kind  of  paternity  may 
have  been  a  source  of  much  that  was  happy  in 
the  life  of  the  fatherless  man. 


The  name  which  graced  the  maidenhood  of 
Martha  Custis  was  Dandridge,  a  family  of  po¬ 
sition  upon  both  sides  of  the  water.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  by  no  means  a  man  who  scorned 
any  conventional  advantage,  not  inconsistent 
with  his  sense  of  manhood.  Mrs.  Custis  must 
have  been  a  lady  in  the  high,  good  sense. 
She  was  generally  distinguished  during  the 
Revolutionary  period,  by  the  aristocratic  term, 
"  Lady,”  a  designation  awarded  to  her  supe¬ 
rior  manners,  as  well  as  position.  It  will  be 
remembered  also  that  lords  and  ladies,  of  the 
old  aristocray,  were  not  as  yet  shorn  of  their 
titles  in  the  Colonies.  Even  in  Puritan  New 
England,  the  old  proprietaries,  very  long  after 
the  national  emancipation,  were  called  after 
the  old  English  style,  “  Squires,”  and  their 
wives  “  Ladies,”  and  preserved  much  of  baro¬ 
nial  state  in  their  households.  These 
“  Squires”  helped  materially  to  subordinate  the 
ministers  of  the  parish,  creating  by  their 
wealth  and  intelligence,  a  counterpoise  to  the 
pulpit,  which  from  the  first  was  disposed  to 
cony  matters  with  a  high  hand. 
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When  the  “  Minister'’  and  the  “  Squire”  served  to  him,  after  many  defeats,  had  yielded 
coalesced,  the  parish  eqjoyed  a  good  degree  to  the  Provincial  army,  and  resigned  to  Eng* 
of  tranquillity,  till  the  younger  members  grew  lish  rule  the  key  of  the  West 
into  age,  with  those  new  and  advancing  ideas  Tbo  bills  were  covered  with  snow  and  the 


which  mark  each  generation,  when  a  change, 
preceded  by  contention,  was  sure  to  come ; 
when,  however,  the  two  dignitaries  assumed 
opposite  factions,  the  stormy  period,  which 
was  the  consequence,  rivalled  in  acrimony  the 
ancient  fends  of  Capulct  and  Montague. 

Our  young  Washington  is  now  about  to 
suteide  into  what  in  New  England  would  >'ave 
given  him  the  title  of  “  Squire,”  l>ut  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  constitute  him  a  lSn.rg<»8  in  one 
sense,  and  a  planter  in  another.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  he  was  fo'cir.ost  in  duty  in 
snlxluiog  the  French  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and 
ihsi  I)i»  Cta«sne,  the  conquest  of  which  was  re¬ 


rivers  bridged  with  ice,  when  Washington  left 
his  little  band  to  guard  the  ruins  of  this  im¬ 
portant  point  They  were  suiTeriug  and  few, 
yet  must  they  abide  the  severe  winter  of  a 
severe  climate,  almost  destitute  of  the  common 
accessaries  of  life.  Elate  as  was  the  yonng 
lover  to  return  and  claim  his  bride,  he  did  not 
forget  the  condition  of  his  faithful  compatriots 
in  arms.  Stopping  at  an  intermediate  fort,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  inhab¬ 
itants  to  supply  the  garrison  with  food  and 
clothing.  This  done,  he  hastened  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  and  thence  to  Mount  Yemon. 
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The  marriage  of  George  Washington  and  time  being  requisite  to  settling  the  estate  of 
Martha  Dandridge  Custis  took  place  on  the  the  lady,  and  making  those  arrangements  eon- 
6th  of  January,  1759.  They  did  not  take  up  sequent  npon  the  ehange,  and  the  new  rela- 
their  permanent  residence  at  Mount  Yemon  tion.  The  children  were  both  young,  the  son 
until  the  following  spring,  the  intervening  being  about  six  years  of  age,  and  the  dangh- 
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ter  two  years  yonnger.  Washington  seems 
fh>m  the  first  to  have  adopted  a  careful  plan 
for  educating  the  little  ones,  and  from  gleams 
which  his  letters  and  diary  afford,  the  soldier, 
who  had  been  so  fatherly  to  his  “  brave  Vir¬ 
ginians”  in  the  camp,  became  at  home  in  the 
highest  degree  the  wise  and  thoughtful  friend 
and  parent  to  the  little  orphans  of  the  woman 
he  loved.  The  as^icct  is  that  of  a  happy  fam¬ 
ily,  the  best  foreta.ste  of  heaven  which  earth 
can  afford. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

Iht  Private  Oenllrman. 

•  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1768,  Wash¬ 
ington  announced  his  intention  to  retire  from 
a  military  to  a  civil  life.  Du  Quesne,  the  point 
where  he  had  been  so  often  baffled,  was  sub¬ 
dued  ;  and  while  he  was  upon  the  march  to 
victory,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  A  seat  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  native  province,  a  handsome 
bride,  an  ample  fortune,  each  and  all  ofiere<l 
respectable  sources  of  content  for  ordinary 
men.  If  the  hero  grow  into  those,  and  lose  the 
Aspirations  of  duty ,  and  the  call  for  noble  deeds, 
our  history  is  well  nigh  done.  He  has  already 
shown  himself  brave,  judicions,  and  energetic, 
lie  has  farced  danger  and  peril  in  nlmusl 
every  shape,  dashed  amid  the  hail  of  bnllet.«, 
and  the  roar  of  cannon,  as  if,  like  Achilles,  he 
had  been  rendered  invulnerable,  all  but  the 
heel,  perhaps,  which  has  never  seen  a  foe. 

He  has  slept  more  frequently  under  the 
broad  sky,  than  between  the  *'  lavendered 
sheets”  of  Mount  Vernon  ;  he  knows  more 
about  military  tactics,  than  Uiose  of  the  ball¬ 
room,  although  he  is  not  ignorant  of  those. 
Hitherto  he  has  been  most  of  his  life  in  the 
field,  and  he  is  now  twenty-six.  Even  should 
he  settle  down  to  Ignoble  ease,  he  has  done  ns 
much  in  the  world  ns  would  suffice  for  a  iiand- 
sorac  reputation.  He  is  by  no  means,  how- 
ever,  satisfied  with  it  himself,  mostly  on  the 
•  ground  that  the  results  have  been  inadequate 
tr*  the  force  expended. 

But  the  young  soldier  is  better  known  and 
better  appreciated  than  he  imagines.  All  liis 
career  has  been  watched  by  men  older  than 
himself,  who  foresee  a  crisis,  and  have  fixed 
their  eyes  upon  him  as  the  future  Savior  of  a 
bleeding  country.  There  arc  great  men  sit¬ 
ting  by  far  off  firesides,  learned  in  nationali¬ 
ties  ;  prophets  In  our  humanity,  and  believers 
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in  an  infinite  Ruler  in  the  allbirs  of  men,  who 
are  already  counting  the  cost  of  a  strike  for 
Independence.  They  are  sage,  and  partially 
silent,  but  the  masonry  of  brotherhood  is  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  that  fine  magnetism  which 
affiliates  those  of  noble  aims  and  high  aspirv 
tions.  These  men  are  thinkers  and  scholars  : 
merchants  and  farmers ;  sailors  and  fishermen  ; 
and  soldiers  also,  whom  the  power,  which  is 
oppressing  them  has  taught  the  evolutions  of 
armies.  These  men  of  every  grade,  are  stem 
thinkers,  and  clear  observers,  and  when  the 
storm  comes  down,  ns  come  it  must,  will  be 
bravely  harnessed  for  the  battle. 

Washington  Iiad  no  sooner  arrived  at  Wil- 
liamsburgh,  at  which  place  he  was  to  take 
leave  of  his  brothers  in  arras,  than  we  was  met 
with  the  waira(‘8t  expressions  of  syn^patby. 
An  address  of  the  officers  of  the  Virginia  Re¬ 
giment  was  presented  him,  replete  with  manly 
recognition  and  soldiery  generosity.  When  a 
man  or  woman  has  a  noble  purpose,  it  is  well 
for  them  when  they  are  able  to  find  noble  in¬ 
struments  'f  that  Washington  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed  in  this  respect,  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  this  address. 

“  Your  steady  adherence  to  impartial  jus¬ 
tice,  your  quick  discernment,  and  invariable 
regard  to  merit,  wisely  intended  to  inculcate 
those  genuine  sentiments  of  true  honor  and 
passion  for  glory,  from  which  the  greatest  mil¬ 
itary  achievements  have  l>ecn  derived,  first 
heightened  our  natural  emulation  and  desire 
to  excel.  How  much  we  improved  by  those 
regulations,  md  yoitr  own  emmpU,  with  what 
alacrity  wo  have  hitherto  discharged  our 
duty,  with  what  cheerfulness  we  have  encoun¬ 
tered  the  severest  toils,  especially  while  under 
yonr  particular  directions,  we  submit  to  your¬ 
self  ;  and  wc  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  in 
a  great  measure  answered  your  expectations. 

”  Your  presence  only  will  cause  a  steady  firm¬ 
ness  and  vigor  to  actuate  every  breast,  despi¬ 
sing  the  greatest  dangers,  and  thinking  light 
of  toils  and  hardships,  while  led  on  by  the  man 
we  bcih  know  and  love’’ 

There  is  much  more  in  the  same  spirit. 
These  men  arc  more  familiar  with  the  musket 
than  the  pen,  yet  their  address  is  not  lacking 
in  force  and  coherence — the  burden  being  the 
expression  of  a  soldier’s  love  and  a  soldier’s 
foith  in  the  capacity,  courage,  integrity,  and 
beneficence  of  a  favorite  leader. 

After  retiring  from  the  army,  as  we  have  seen, 
we  find  the  young  planter,  even  in  the  earlier 
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period  of  tbc  boney-moon,  tako  his  place  aa  a 
member  of  the  Houac  of  Burgomee.  He  ia  not  a 
man  of  marvelloiu  talk  ;  your  men,  eloquent  in 
achievement,  are  rarely  eloquent  in  worda — he 
is  pare,  aolid  gold,  not  fluent,  or  mercurial. 
He  haa  a  tongue  and  pen  for  great  emergen* 
ctea,  but  when  a  compliment  is  to  be  turned, 
or  a  clever  peraooality  to  be  represented, 
Washington  ia  Richard  of  the  Lion  heart,  far 
more  than  Saladin  the  subtile.  He  could  split 
a  block  of  Iron  in  twain  with  his  good  war 
axe,  but  the  insidious  passage  of  the  cimeter 
through  the  'cushion  of  ailk  and  feathers,  U  a 
feat  beyond  his  skill. 

Upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Bur* 
geeees,  the  young  member  was  met  by  a  vote 
of  the  bouse,  in  accordance  with  which  it  be¬ 
came  inenmbent  on  the  Speaker,  to  address 
him  formally  in  the  name  of  the  colony,  re¬ 
turning  him  thanks  for  the  great  military  ser¬ 
vices  he  had  rendered  his  country. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  Robinson,  was  a  man  of 
eloquence  and  culture,  who  discharged  this 
duty  with  ao  much  unction,  loading  the  hero 


with  so  much  praise,  that  he  waa  pnt  entirely 
to  his  blushes,  and  lost  the  audaeity  supposed 
to  be  inherent  in  the  soldier.  He  rose  from 
bis  aeat  and  made  several  ineflbctual  effbrts  to 
q>eak  ;  had  it  been  a  charge  to  the  cannon’s 
mouth,  he  would  have  found  no  lack  of  utter- 
anoe,  but  to  return  courtly  replies  to  unex¬ 
pected  praise  was  quite  beyond  his  habits  of 
life. 

In  this  emergency  the  tact  of  the  fine,  cour¬ 
teous  Speaker  came  readily  to  his  aid.  Wav¬ 
ing  his  hand  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  kings  and  courtiers,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,  your  modesty 
is  only  exceeded  by  your  valor,  and  that  is  be¬ 
yond  any  power  of  mine  to  express.” 

For  the  period  of  fifteen  years  we  shall  And 
Washington  no  more  than  a  private  gentle¬ 
man,  domestic  and  provident,  hospitable  and 
courteous.  During  all  that  period  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  which  met  twice, 
and  sometimes  three  times  in  the  year.  He 
attended  closely  to  the  duties  involved  in  this 
relation,  giving  a  thorough  attentian  to  the 
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minatest  interests  of  his  constituents.  Ho 
spohe  bnt  rarelj,  always,  commanding  the 
strictest  attention  of  the  auditory  by  the  clear¬ 
ness  of  his  observations  and  the  solidity  of  his 
judgment  He  could  never  have  been  what 
is  called  a  fluent  speaker,  his  power  consist¬ 
ing  mostly  in  an  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
sincerity  of  feeling  mot  to  be  questioned. 
Such  men  have  an  eloquence  of  the  best  and 
most  enduring  kind— an  eloquence  resulting, 
not  from  the  play  of  the  passions,  but  from 
the  adjustment  of  the  truth.  Had  Washing¬ 
ton  seen  fit  to  cultivate  the  graces  of  oratory, 
be  would  unquestionably  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  as  in  everything  else  which  be 
undertook ;  bnt  he  did  not  look  upon  this  as 
essential  to  his  position.  He  was  a  man  not 
likely  to  do  the  work  of  another  man.  He 
knew  bis  own  work  and  did  it  faithfully,  leav¬ 
ing  others  to  find  theirs.  This  is  very  much  ; 
for  a  vast  amount  of  evil  results  in  the  world 
from  this  lack  of  knowing  what  to  do. 

Tnat  his  gnwilv  a:;d  silence  were  not  the 


effect  of  any  inertness,  is  evident  ft-om  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  he  gave  a  young  fHend  in  relation 
to  legislative  manner,  and  who  had  lately  been 
elected  to  the  House.  He  says : 

“  The  only  advice  I  will  offer,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House, 
is  to  speak  seldom  but  on  important  subjects, 
except  such  as  particularly  relate  to  your  con¬ 
stituents  ;  and  in  the  former  case,  make  your¬ 
self  perfectly  master  of  the  subject  Nevtr  et- 
eted  a  decent  warmth,  and  submit  your  senti¬ 
ments  with  diffidence.  A  dictatorial  style, 
though  it  may  carry  conviction,  is  always  ac¬ 
companied  with  disgust” 

We  apprehend  that  much  of  this  was  meant 
to  apply  especially  to  the  young  man  in  ques¬ 
tion,  whose  arrogance  or  conceit  may  have  re¬ 
quired  a  wholesome  curb,  for  it  would  assu¬ 
redly  be  misplaced  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
genius.  Patrick  Henry  wonld  have  been 
“  shorn  of  his  beams”  at  once,  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  a  rule. 

Ftcnrcely  a  finer  site  in  the  country  could 


have  been  selected  for  the  retirement  of  a  man 
of  elegant  tastes  and  affluent  fortune  than  that 
of  Mount  Vernon.  Standing  upon  a  slight 
eminence,  it  commanded  a  fine  sweep  of  the 
country,  while  the  noble  Potomac  on  either 
hand  rolled  miqcstically  onward,  the  white 
sails  of  the  passing  ships  visible  through 
the  overhanging  trees  and  clustering  vines. 
Most  of  the  neighboring  gentry  owned  barges 
of  splendid  make,  whose  delicate  pennons 
floated  to  the  breeze,  while  the  soft  moonlight 
of  the  river  seemed  to  pulse  to  the  dip  of  the 


oar  and  the  sound  of  music.  Fair  ladies  cur¬ 
veted  on  flying  palfrey,  attended  by  their 
well-mounted  cavaliers,  habited  in  the  expen¬ 
sive  costume  of  the  timea  The  country, 
though  merging  upon  the  most  liberal  democ¬ 
racy,  retained  as  yet  the  urbanity  of  the  chiv- 
alrlc,  combined  with  the  courtliness  of  aristo¬ 
cratic  usages.  Manner  meant  much — it  indi¬ 
cated  not  only,  as  with  us,  character,  bnt  posi¬ 
tion  also  and  birth  in  those  daya 
This  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  now  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  unbraced  his  armor,  if  truly  a  hand- 
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some  one.  Not  idle,  not  inefibctive,  bnt  ex*  the  trades  were  represented  in  this  well  man* 
ceedingly  that  of  the  gentle  bred  and  the  tra-  aged  estate  of  Mount  Vernon, 
ly  manly.  The  handsome  pair  go  to  church  Artisans  of  every  kind  were  well  instructed 
regularly,  and  together  partake  of  the  sacred  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tailor,  shoemaker,  car- 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Divine  penter  and  blacksmith,  while  by  an  entry  in 
Master.  Washing^n  is  “  vestry-man”  to  two  his  diary  it  seems  that  Washington  himself 
parishe8,tho8eof  Truro  and  Fairfax,  which  in-  superintended  the  building  of  an  improved 
dicates  him  as  mindful  of  his  duty  to  God  no  plough.  This  plough  seems  to  have  somewhat 
less  than  to  his  country.  There  was  a  touch  of  bafSed  the  young  husbcmdman,  for  we  And  an 
the  pilgrim  spirit  about  him,  for  he  never  entry  to  this  effect,  dated  March  19, 1760. 
knelt,  but  stood,  at  prayers,  while  the  wife,  “  Peter  (my  smith)  and  I,  after  several  ef- 
according  to  Episcopal  usages,  knelt  forts  to  make  a  plough,  after  a  new  model. 

His  habits  were  exceedingly  simple  person-  partly  of  my  own  contriving,  irere  fain  to  give 
ally,  while  a  good  degree  of  display  pre-  it  over,  at  least  for  the  present.” 
vailed  in  his  household  arrangements  as  was  It  would  seem  by  this  that  the  making  of 
becoming  a  man  of  wealth,  rank,  and  one  ploughs,  even  upon  improved  models,  is  not 
given  largely  to  hospitality.  He  arose  before  likely  to  be  the  bMt  work  of  Washington — 
the  day-dawn  in  winter,  and  having  ligktei  hit  still  we  can  see  he  is  not  one  who  likes  to  be 
otmfire,  employed  himself  at  his  pen  or  book  baffled,  even  in  trifles — he  has  a  terrible  per- 
tlll  breakfast  time.  This  meal  consisted  of  sistency  about  him  in  everything.  A  week 
tea  and  the  far-famed  Virginia  “  hoe-cake.”  after  the  above,  we  infer  that  the  master,  aided 
This  done,  he  was  upon  horseback  till  dinner  and  abetted  by  the  clever  "  Peter,”  has  not 
time,  (at  two,)  visiting  every  department  of  been  idle  in  regud  to  the  plough,  which  seem:) 
his  estates.  All  implements  of  husbandry  finally  to  have  been  a  success,  for  be  gives  tho 
were  rigidly  examined— improvements  made  item  as  follows : 

and  suggested— planting,  harvesting,  or  pack-  «  26th.  Spent  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
ing,  passed  under  his  own  eye.  The  “  boys”  in  making  a  new  plough,  of  my  own  Inven- 
(negroes)  were  directed  in  their  work,  for  all  tion.” 
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He  is  evidently  pleased,  for  the  run  of  the  invention”  must  be  well  tested,  and  nothing 
words  have  complacency  in  them.  Here  is  less  than  the  “  chariot”  horses,  which  convey 
our  Cincinnatus— and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  the  lady  to  church  and  on  morning  visits,  will 
old  Roman,  the  country  is  growing  into  a  suffice  for  the  august  occasion — and  he  came 

need  of  this  man  at  the  plough.  But,  there  is  near  spoiling  them  over  the  bard,  uneven 

another  entry,  which  goes  to  show  that  Wash-  ground.  We  like  this  little  piece  of  insight — 

ington  was  not  indifferent  to  the  success  of  his  there  is  in  it  something  quaint,  umple  and 

inventive  abilities.  The  plopgh  “  of  my  own  earnest,  truly  refireshing.  We  cannot  resist 
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the  hamor  of  it — the  gt^eat  man  intent  upon 
his  plough,  and  then  trying  it  with  his  beet 
horses,  we  doubt  not  to  the  surprise  of  Peter, 
the  smith,  and  to  the  horror  of  the  coachman. 

II*  seems  to  have  carried  his  military  disci¬ 
pline  quite  into  the  workdiop,  and  we  find 
him  timing  the  labor  of  his  carpenters,  watch 
in  hand,  not  that  he  may  tax  them  severely, 
but  that  he  may  know  the  number  of  feet  he 
may  rightfully  expect  them  to  saw  in  a  given 
space.  Strong  of  limb  and  sound  of  health, 
he  was  troubled  with  no  squeamishness — being 
at  all  times  ready  to  put  his  own  shoulder  to 
the  wheel  when  any  difSculties  were  to  be 
uvercomc.  If  “  Tom”  and  “  Mike,”  the  car¬ 
penters,  were  put  to  better  diligence,  as  also 
“  Young  Billy,”  we  arc  sure  ft’omlntemal  evi¬ 
dence  that  only  ordinary  duty  was  exacted 
n*om  either  of  them.  He  felt  and  saw  the 
lax  methods  of  the  Virginia  planters,  even  at 
that  early  day,  aud  was  intent  to  make  his 
own  a  model  plantation.  This  thoroughness 
Is  apparent  in  all  that  he  undertakes. 

At  one  time,  during  a  fresliet,  on  old  mill 
upon  the  river  camo  near  being  carried  away. 
Washington  hurried  out  with  spade  in  hand, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  work¬ 
men,  shovelling  gravel  around  the  loosened 
foundation  till  the  danger  was  averted.  For 
more  than  an  hour  he  continued  his  toil,  the 
min  pouring  in  torrents,  and  tlie  heavy  thun¬ 
der  re verberati  ng  above  his  head.  This  would 
Ix!  much  to  a  thin-skinned  youth,  whose  man¬ 
hood  has  never  borne  him  beyond  linen  sheets 
and  carpeted  rooms,  but  to  a  man  of  pluck 
and  hardihood,  was  little  more  than  an  exhil¬ 
arating  exercise.  The  shovel  in  its  way  is  as 
honorable  as  the  sword  or  the  pen. 

A  disorderly  family  is  a  nuisance  in  a  neigh- 
Ijorhood,  and  a  disorderly  plantation  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  aspects  of 
Planter  life.  Washington  seems  to  have  man¬ 
aged  his  with  great  skill  and  providence.  He 
had  not  only  his  own  property  to  superintend, 
1)11 1  having  been  chosen  as  guardian  to  the  two 
Ghildren  of  bis  wife  by  her  former  marriage, 
the  care  of  theirs  also  was  strictly  attended  to. 
He  raised  large  crops  of  tobacco,  which  was 
packed  and  marked  on  his  own  estate,  and 
afterward  shipped  to  the  English  market.  He 
was  conscientious  in  all  things :  the  brand  of 
his  flour — the  quality  of  bis  herrings,  tobacco 
and  produce  of  every  kind,  being  ffdthfnlly 
indicated  by  the  mark,  so  that  in  time,  these 
article*  pawed  their  several  points  of  destina¬ 


tion  without  further  inspection.  We  appre¬ 
hend  when  the  mtqnrities  of  our  people  repre¬ 
sent  the  stuidy  integrity  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  inspectors  and  custom  bouse  otfleers  of 
every  grade  wiil  command  but  a  sorry  pre¬ 
mium. 

Washington  gives  ns  an  insight  to  his  modes 
of  life  by  entering  In  his  diary,  “  It  rained  all 
day,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  write 
up  my.  accounts,  Ac.”  It  must  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  he  kept  his  own  books,  and  carefully 
noted  therein  the  minutest  expenditure.  He 
was  fond  of  out-of-door  avocations,  and  thus 
a  rainy  day  was  a  sort  of  God-send  to  the 
ledger  or  day-book,  whichever  it  is  called.- 
Twice  a  year,  the  London  vessels  brought  in 
return  of  orders,  all  the  more  elegant  articles 
of  household  use.  The  kind  husband  and  care¬ 
ful  guardian,  minutely  described  with  bis  own 
hand,  those  articles  designed. for  the  wife  and 
children. 

He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  proper  cos- 
tnme  of  a  gentleman,  and  now  that  be  is  but 
a  private  citizen  and  burgher,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  wife  to  please,  there  is  some  evidence 
that  he  devoted  a  good  degree  of  attention  to 
the  niceties  of  dress.  We  even  And  him  two 
years  after  his  marriage  changing  his  tailor, 
coupled  with  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Richard  Washington,  London,  be 
orders  a  suit  of  clothes,  adding  : 

“  As  they  are-designed  for  wearing  apparel 
for  myself,  I  have  committed  the  choice  of 
them  to  your  fancy,  having  the  best  opinion 
of  your  taste.  I  want  neither  lace  nor  em¬ 
broidery.  Plain  clothes,  with  gold  or  silver 
buttons,  if  uforn  wi  fftnfefl  drttt,  are  all  that  I 
desire.  I  have  hitherto  had  my  clothes  made 
by  one  Charles  I.awrcnce.  Whether  it  be  the 
fault  of  tlic  tailor  or  of  fbe  measure  sent,  I 
cannot  say,  but,  (trUtin  it  is,  my  dothet  halt 
tifver  fitted  me  wdL  I  therefore  leave  the  choice 
of  the  workman  to  you.  I  enclose  a  measure, 
and,  for  a  further  direction,  I  think  it  not 
amiss  to  add,  that  my  ttature  ie  etc  Jed  ;  other- 
vise  rather  slender  than  eorpisUntl'  ^ 

The  picture  of  the  Washington  family  thus 
gathered  from  his  own  records,  is  that  of  one 
very  genial  and  orderly — hospitable  and  ele¬ 
gant.  Of  a  rainy  day,  much  writing  of  letters 
and  posting  up  of  accounts  is  done.  Sched¬ 
ules  are  made  out  for  the  London  agent,  and 
consnltations  held  in  regard  to  visits,  manage¬ 
ment  of  family,  Ac.,  about  which  it  is  well  for 
the  married  pair  to  consult  each  other,  Wheq 
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these  were  done,  Washington  read  aloud,  while 
the  mother  and  daughter  listened  with  needle 
in  hand.  Mrs.  Washington  is  not  a  woman  of 
force,  she  is  more  of  the  ornamental  kind  than 
otherwise,  not  quite  a  papillion,  but  verging 
thereto — the  daughter  is  a  delicate  girl — the 
boy  is  not  robust  or  heroic — how  could  he  be  f- 
both  arc  indulged  somewhat  beyond  the  good 
judgment  of  the  young  step-father.  The  g^rl 
will  be  but  a  passing  angel  to  the  household — 
and  the  sensitive  boy  will  contemplate  mar¬ 
riage  while  he  is  still  under  the  care  of  a  tutor. 
Notwithstanding  all  this — which  gives  but  the 
shadow  to  a  beautiful  picture— these  are  to  be 
the  halcyon  days  of  Washington. 

He  is  up  as  we  have  shown,  long  before  the 
birds  bestir  themselves  in  their  leafy  bowers — 
at  two  be  partakes  of  a  generons  Virginia 
dinner,  at  which  are  to  be  found  almost  al¬ 
ways,  some  honored  and  honorable  guest,  or 
some  well-tried  friend.  Dr.  Craik  is  his  neigh¬ 
bor  now ;  the  gallant  Mercer,  also,  who  has 
been  with  him  on  many  a  hard  contested  flcld. 
At  six  o’clock  tea  is  served,  and  Washington 
likes  the  beverage  nearly  as  well  as  did  the 
great  moralist.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  now,  at 
the  time  Washington  is  sipping  liis  ten  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  sipping  his  upon  the  other 
side,  and  writing  the  only  thing  he  ever  wrote, 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  his  memory — and  that 
is  his  i>amphlet  entitled  “  Taxation  no  Tyran¬ 
ny.”  At  nine  o’clock,  the  quiet,  primitive 
household  are  all  in  bed. 

Washington  rarely  rides  in  the  “  chariot  ” 
with  its  four  handsome  horses,  in  which  Mad¬ 
am  makes  her  visits  of  state,  and  goes  to 


church  ;  for  he  is  a  gallant  rider,  and  has  good 
steeds  in  abundance.  When  the  weather  is 
fair,  and  the  season  inviting,  be  joins  his  old 
friend.  Lord  Fairfax,  a  robust,  English  gentle¬ 
man,  in  the  richest  blooming  of  his  manhood, 
and  they  scour  the  old  postures,  and  scale 
mountains  in  the  snmo  enthusiasm  for  the 
chase  which  he  felt  Bfteen  years  aga 

He  enters  in  bis  diary  a  list  of  three  days* 
hunting,  in  company  with  a  score  of  gentle¬ 
men,  who*  made  Mount  Vernon  their  bead 
quarters  for  the  time  being,  appearing  there 
at  sunrise  in  the  morning  the  first  day.  Ho  is 
careful  to  record  that  he  “  hunted  and  catch, 
cd  a  fox  the  first  day,  also  the  third  bad  the 
same  success.”  The  next  month  a  party  arc 
at  Belvoir,  fox-hunting  with  Lord  Fairfax,  nt 
which  Washington  records  started  a  fox  and 
lost  it” 

He  had  a  fondness  for  horses  and  hounds, 
like  a  good  old  English  gentleman,  and  the 
names  of  the  latter  have  even  a  smack  of 
poetry  about  them,  as  for  instance  “Ring- 
wood,  Rockwood,  Sweetlips  and  Forrester.” 

The  waters  of  the  Potomac  in  front  of  his 
dwelling  afforded  not  only  delicious  fish  in 
variety  and  abundance,  but  oysters  also  of  a 
stipcrior  quality.  The  drawing  of  the  herring 
seine  was  iT  festive  occasion,  when  the  shores 
resounded  with  the  merry  -songs  of  the  negroes 
08  they  pulled  up  the  net  often  by  the  light 
of  torches,  or  under  that  of  the  clear  moon. 
The  reefs  of  sand  and  slips  of  alluvial  were  ricli 
in  game,  and  Washington  was  a  keen  sports¬ 
man. 

To  h«  Coatlnood. 


A  PALACE  OR  A  COTTAGE. 

THE  night  was  dark  and  the  way  was  rough. 

But  I  was  a  happy  lad : 

•  I  walked  by  her  side  to  the  old  brick  Hall; 

A  gem  was  each  word  she  said. 

We  never  had  chanced  to  meet  before, 

And  we  never  since  have  met ; 

Bat  hsr’a  was  a  face  to  remember  long ; 

Her  voice  is  a  melody  yet. 

Her  form  was  so  graeefnl  and  stately! 

Her  eye  had  the  hue  of  night. 

And  fed  a  fire  'ncath  its  fringed  depths 
That  broke  in  fiashes  of  light. 
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Her  cheek  had  a  tinge  of  the  morning,  . 

Her  lipa  had  a  deeper  dye ; 

They  parted  sweetly ;  she  gave  her  had 
And  whispered  a  calm  “Good  Bye.’’ 

The  prize  was  rich ;  hope  whisper’d  snccess ; 

My  books  were  awhile  forgot. 

8h  had  many  soitors — was  wooed  and  won — 

AVliat  maid  with  beauty  is  not  f 
Bhc  married  a  beautiful  palace 
And  waits  on  an  aged  Lord  : 

A  leopardess  pacing  her  gilded  oage ; 

A  song  without  music  or  word. 

By  the  moon  I  muse  on  the  meaning 
That  burned  in  her  lustrous  eye, 

And  wonder  if  gilded  bars  are  better 
Than  air  and  open  sky — 

If  a  temple  of  gold,  with  golden  lamps, 

'That  glare  through  the  cheerless  night, 

Is  worth  any  more  than  the  lowly  cot 
Where  lore’s  steady  lamp  bums  bright. 

■Vekmokt,  February,  1858.  H.  f.  o. 
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OUR  Rural  Architecture  begins  to  assume 
a  peculiar  character,  that  distinguishes 
the  buildings  erected  in  the  country  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  from  those  of  similar 
date  and  corresponding  nature  in  Europe.  The 
dlfibrent  material  at  hand — the  climate,  and 
piThaps  more  than  all,  the  impatience  of  the 
people,  that  will  not  wait  the  slow  process  of 
gradual  completion  of  a  home  such  as  fonnd- 
rrs  abroad  would  willingly  devote  a  lifetime 
to  erect,  have  caused  a  demand  for  a  build¬ 
ing  ready  at  once  and  fitted  both  in  arrange¬ 
ment  and  finish  to  the  immediate  and  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  possession.  From  this,  whilst  there 
has  resulted  a  bold  newness,  there  has  at  the 
same  time  been  bom  a  style  having  a  pliancy 
of  expression  which  may  lead  to  very  valuable 
results. 

The  monumental  age  having  passed  away, 
by  the  inspiration  of  which  the  noble  Temples 
and  Palaces  of  classic  and  Christian  art  were 
produced,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  return  to 
the  world,— at  least  in  our  time ;  the  domestic 


spirit  is  what  mnst  be  looked  to,  to  engender 
a  poetic  feeling  which  shall  seek  and  secure 
practical  realization  of  architectural  beauty — 
and  to  this,  Americans  must  turn  in  quest  of 
the  dawn  of  a  distinctive  and  perhaps  a  new 
style. 

The  art  lessons  of  the  old  world  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  yield  fhiit ;  once  their  true  value  ad¬ 
mitted— the  old,  ignorant  and  lazy  system  of 
copying  t»t  by  bit  from  their  works  will  fall 
into  disfavor,  and  the  humblest  builder  of  the 
most  unpretending  country  house,  will  be  able 
to  see  how  ridiculous  has  been  the  practice  of 
those  who  built  their  little  boxes  in  the  form 
and  fashion  of  a  Grecian  Temple,  or  Gothic 
Chapel — not  because  cither  were  suitable  or 
in  such  peculiar  case,  beautiful,  but  because 
having  an  example  to  follow,  the  copyist  found 
it  easier  to  accept  the  workings  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  another  age,  than  to  seek  an  expression 
of  his  own. 

When  art'ists,  architects,  lovers  of  the  past, 
students  of  art,  and  all  thinking  aud  natural- 
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minded  men,  shall  have  been  brought  to  con*  have  been  gained  before,  and  the  same  steady, 
elder  all  the  great  trophies  of  the  past— only  earnest  inrestigation  of  principles,  that  gave 
valuable  as  expressing  the  truth  of  the  immu-  results  so  lovely  t?im — will  bear  as  noble  fruit 
table  principles  of  eternal  beauty,  but  not  in  now. 

themselves  either  to  be  imitated  or  blindly  ad-  In  the  new  homes  of  this  new  world,  let 

hered  to,— then  something  may  be  hoped  for ;  then  a  new  effort  be  made  to  rediscover  the 

and  then  will  be  shortly  seen  that  rare  and  principles  of  beauty  that  once  gave  such  noble 
now  vainly  looked  for  quality,  originality —  lessons  to  the  age,  and  though  it  is  not  claim- 

about  which  all  rave,  but  which  is  neither  un-  cd  that  the  builder  of  his  little  village  house 

derstood,  nor,  could  it  be  seen,  would  it  per-  or  country  cottage,  is  going  to  set  the  type  for 

baps  be  appreciated.  For  “  originality  is  not  a  new  architectural  embodiment  of  style,  yet, 
newneu,  which  so  many  crave  for,”  but  it  is  remembering,  that  the  mountain  is  but  after 
the  fresh  parity  of  the  spring  of  invention,  all  composed  of  sand  grains,  each  one  on  the 

which  makes  a  form  just  such  as  evident  fit-  other,  every  little  expression  of  thought  in 

ness  requires,  which  touches  the  commonest  even  the  smallest  house  or  article  of  construc- 

cvery  day  article  with  beauty,  and  gives  in  tive  art,  may  help  to  bring  about  the  incep- 

tbe  simplest  detail  of  construction,  that  ex-  tion  of  a  new  architectural  era. 

quisite  charm  of  adaptation  to  the  cud  design-  But  what  are  we  to  do !  Classic  Temple 
ed,  which  is  so  valuable,  and  is  the  power  and  Christian  Church,  alike  forbidden  to  re- 

the  most  difficult  to  attain  of  the  human  Intel-  produce,  and  originality  in  the  sense  df  new- 
lect  in  its  embodied  designs.  ness  disclaimed,  where  ore  we  to  find  models 

The  American  mind  has  leisure  to  reflect  for  our  domestic  style,  and  in  short — what  are 

and  can  work  the  problem  of  its  fitting  archi-  we  to  do  ? 

tecture  to  better  advantage  now  than  a  few  Classic  Temple  and  Christian  Church,  we 
years  ago.  Then  the  want  of  buildings  was  cannot  do  without — for  by  teaching  us  what 

so  imperative,  men  had  not  time  to  wait  to  has  been  done  before  they  show  us  how  we 

study  what  they  should  choose,  and  so  accepted  may  do  again ;  but  it  would  be  little  sign  of 

the  models  another  age  and  country  produced,  progress  to  go  back — to  exactly  reproduce  ; — 
Now,  a  resting  point  having  been  attained,  a  and  we  learn  by  what  older  nations  did  what 
loolt  back  to  the  old  fields  of  art,  will  teach,  or  we  may  do. 
should  teach  how  the  triumphs  of  beauty  Here  is  a  case  in  point. 


This  little  country  villa  has  nothing  in  its  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  its  design  as 
features  that  renders  its  erection  unsnited  to  would  have  been  any  exact  fac-simile  of  any 
almost  any  circnmstanccs  of  locality  or  mate-  classic  model.  The  closest  scrutiny  will  not 
rial  which  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  however  show  that  any  one  of  its  parts  has 
this  land  might  present, — and  yet  all  of  its  been  servilely  imitated  from  any  bye-gone 
architectural  details  and  all  that  goes  to  examples ;  and  yet  the  laws  of  proportion,  fit- 
make  tl)e  Gilding  expressive,  are  as  fully  in  ness  and  arrangement,  that  by  investigatioq 


haye  been  proved  to  have  been  so  soccessfully  pea%  of  a  similar  dwelling  would  be  fbom 

followed  in  the  architecture  of  ancient  days,  three  to  six  thousand  dollars,  according  to  ex- 

have,  it  is  believed,  been  as  lovingly  adhered  tent  and  finish, 

to  in  the  composition  of  this  little  villa 

house.  The  thatched  cottages  of  Europe — in  them- 

The  type  to  which  this  assimilates,  is  selves  picturesque,  and  efiective  in  the  pretty 

found  in  those  buildings  which  were  erected  out-door  pictures  to  which  they  have  so  large- 

after  the  severely  classic  element  had  become  ly  contributed,  have  given  an  idea  to  design- 

weakened;  and  which,  originating  in  Italy ,have  ers  of  cottage-like  houses  which  is  capable  of 

by  common  consent  given  the  name  to  a  style  of  very  beautiful  management.  • 
architecture  in  which  modern  taste  finds  much  The  sharp,  stiff  angularity  of  root  ontline, 
toadmire  and  follow.  A  peculiarity  of  this  style,  almost  insuperable  with  so  unmanageable  a 
which  is  called  usually  the  modern  Italian,  material  as  slate  or  metal,  became  softened 
is  derived  from  the  tendency  to  parallel  lines  into  graceful  curves  and  less  acutely  fioisbed 
in  opposition  to  the  features  of  the  school  of  apex,  and  thanks  to  the  hints  thus  given,  many 
Gothic  art,  which  rejoiced  in  the  soaring,  point-  happy  ideas  may  be  seen  in  the  modem  manage- 
cd  and  perpendicular  direction  of  its  design  meat  of  this  important  feature  of  a  cottage. 

OB  evinced  by  its  sharp  arches,  acutely  pointed  One  very  noticeable  feature,  namely,  the 
roof  lines,  its  love  of  pinnacles  and  spires,  and  truncating  or  cutting  back  the  sharp  peak  of 
its  general  subservenience  in  all  its  arrange-  the  gable,  by  which  its  projection  is  hipped  as 
ments  to  that  soaring  upward  fiow  of  outline  it  is  called  to  the  ridge,  has  a  very  charming 
which  gave  such  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  effect  when  properly  introduced  in  sharply 
some  of  its  noblest  examples.  pointed  roofs  of  the  modern  cottage  villa,  and 

There  are  many  bouses  in  the  country  in  as  a  fair  example  of  such  a  peculiarity  this 
the  style  of  which  this  may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  a  bouse  that  nestles  amid  some  of 
type.  The  present  one  affords,  in  its  planned  tlie  lovely  scenery  of  the  Berkshire  Hills, 
internal  arrangements,  accommodation  for  a  (Massachusetts),  is  presented, 
family  requih.  g  cheerful  rooms  adapted  to  Once  the  Indian  Sachems  met  in  solemn 
boosekeeping  on  a  moderate  scale.  The  ex-  council  neath  the  shade  of  the  grand  old  trees 
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that  forai  a  back  inland  to  the  loTely  knoll 
upon  which  this  cottage  stands,  and  the  owner, 
feeling  how  out  of  place  a  modern,  square  and 
pretentious  house  would  appear  on  such  a 
site,  chose,  to  erect  a  house  in  spirit  with  the 
place.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  find  a  more 
lorelj  spot  or  a  more  simple  yebwell  arranged 
summer  house  than  that  of  “  Council  Grove,” 
the  house  which  this  sketch  inadequately  re¬ 
presents.  • 

The  dedre  to  found  and  retain  a  family 
home  in  the  country  of  more  snbstantial,  du¬ 
rable  and  extensive  character  than  the  sum¬ 
mer  cottage  or  rural  villa,  frequently  causes 
a  home-seeker  to  contemplate  the  erection  of 
a  building  upon  a  liberal  scale.  When  this 
can  be  done,  stone  or  brick  should  always  be 
chosen,  and  with  the  growing  facilities  of 
transportation  there  is  no  reason  that  these 
more  permanent  materials  idiould  not  be  used 
in  preference  to  timber,  as  has  been  too  com¬ 
monly  done. 

Traveling  through  the  States,  the  eye  must 
often  have  rested  upon  dwellings  of  such 
an  intention,  but  there  are  not  many  that  do 
not  err  either  in  their  having  been  erected  at 
great  cost  in  a  perishable  material,  or  in  be¬ 
ing,  if  built  of  brick  or  stone,  of  so  extrava¬ 
gant  a  size  and  finish  as  to  be  sad  encumbran¬ 
ces  to  those  of  the  next  generation  who  may 
have  the  misfortune  to  inherit  them. 

Very  few  such  costly  homesteads  yet  remain 
in  the  family  of  the  original  founder,  and  with 
the  example  of  a  folly  leading  to  such  extra¬ 
vagance  before  them,  not  many  men  have 
courage  to  plan  and  erect  a  commodious  and 
permanent  family  home. 

Here  a  lesson  from  the  old  world  safely  may 
be  read.  Very  few  of  the  great  bouses  of  the 
wealthy  were  built  at  one  time,  or  in  one  gen¬ 
eration.  Some  necessary  and  marked  feature 
^vas  the  first  nucleus  of  the  building,  and  as 
possessor  after  possessor  held  it,  a  wing,  or  a 
turret,  and  a  room  here  and  there  were  added 
on  to  the  original  pile,  which  became  at  length 
of  considerable  extent,  and  I7  these  several 
additions  made  at  various  times  and  under 
supervision  of  minds  of  often  diflerent  tastes, 
the  whole  assumed  a  picturesque  irregularity 
that  gave  a  beauty  and  charm  a  single  effort 
could  scarcely  have  attained. 

Perhaps  in  time  such  will  be  done  here  ;  at 
all  events  it  is  a  most  admirable  plan  for  any 
man  rich  enougli  and  with  inclination  to  erect 
neh  a  fhmily  homestead,  to  devise  bow  the 
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plan  he  may  intend  to  build  upon  will  bear 
future  enlargment  and  alteration  without  sac¬ 
rifice  of  the  parent  building.  Farther  than 
thU^the  finish  and  elaboration  of  some  por¬ 
tions  may  be  left  to  after  time— if  only  for  a 
few  years,  when  the  occupancy  of  the  house 
shall  have  given  the  indweller  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  genius  of  the  place  would 
teach  as  most  fitting.  Anything  but  this 
“  finishing  right  up,”  and  then  the  active  mind 
having  nothing  else  to  bestow  its  over-restless¬ 
ness  upon — change  becomes  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  away  to  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.”  In  truth,  no  man’s  Aome,  be  it  large  or 
small,  can  ever  be  “  finished  expressive  as 
it  is,  in  all  its  belongings,  of  our  wants,  and 
the  desire  to  administer  to  them.  The  insati¬ 
ability  and  constant  change  of  the  one  forbids 
other  than  a  corresponding  continual  labor 
upon  the  other.  The  work  that  this  requires 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  that  home  is  loved, 
and  the  more  the  hand  and  brain  find  to  do 
therein,  the  more  prized  will  be  thehomestead, 
and  the  more  tightly  will  the  thread  of  its 
associations  twine  around  the  heart. 

So,  then,  the  American  family  home  on  a 
liberal  scale  should  be  so  designed  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  capability  of  enlargment  or  after 
growth,  as  circumstances  might  demand.  It 
may  suggest  tbia  and  yet  be  neither  unfinish¬ 
ed,  nor  even  look  incomplete.  It  should, 
moreover,  not  be  one  bold  and  monotonous 
outline,  like  many  of  the  classic  palaces,  or 
with  features  so  difficult  to  afterwards  recon¬ 
cile  anything  to — as  the  studied  architectural 
portico  or  colonade,  but  should  be  broken  up 
into  parts — each  one  in  itself  complete,  and 
the  whole  grouped'  and  harmonized  so  as  to 
seem  a  perfect  mass,  incapable  of  separation 
withoot  injury,  and  yet  hinting  at  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  addition,  with  the  chance,  perhaps,  of 
added  beauty  and  variety  to  the  picture. 

It  is  a  favorite  theory,  that  in  tbiB  manner 
should  American  country  homos  of  large  size 
bo  studied ; — certainly  the  examples  that  have 
seemed  best  to  satisfy,  and  of  which  the 
pleasant  impression  has  longest  lasted,  have 
been  so  contrived. 

As  an  embodiment  of  the  meaning  of  ftese 
remarks,  the  illustration  of  a  stone  mansion 
house  contrived  for  a  Southern  State,  will  per¬ 
haps  interest  the  reader. 

This  being  a  point-blank  fh»t  view,  hardly 
^ves  an  idea  of  either  the  extent  or  arrange 
ment  of  the  bailding. 


In  front  is  a  projecting  caiTiagc  porch  ex¬ 
tending  across'  the  road-way  ;  upon  one  side 
are  large  drawing-rooms,  tho  entire  depth  of 
the  house,  and  at  right  angles  to  these  the 
dining  room.  Upon  the  other  is  the  library, 
connected  with  which  is  a  large  ombra  or 
shade-room,  forming  an  out-of-door  extension 
of  the  accommodation  within,  and  offering  a 
most  favorable  and  beautiful  feature  in  the 
plan,  and  one  which  should  be  indispensable 
in  every  well  contrived  country  house.  The 
kitcheu,  offices,  store-rooms,  pantries,  morning 
room,  billiard  room,  &c,  Sk.,  with  all  the  ad 
iuncts  necessary  to  a  well  arranged  household, 
are  dispo^Kx!  in  the  wing.  The  sleeping  rooms 
are  of  course  numerous  and  spacious. 

An  important  adjunct  to  establishments 
such  as  this  is  sketched  in  the  aocompanying 
view  of  a  gardener’s  cottage,  or  gateway. 

This  is  not  in  style  or  finish  analagous  with 
the  architecture  of  the  mansion — but  it  would 
not  be  unsuitable  on  such  an  estate  as  might 
be  supposed  that  the  principal  dwelling  over¬ 
looked.  As  a  simple  little  cottage  home,  the 
appearance  of  the  building  might  commend 


gates  only  make  it  what  it  is  here  represent¬ 
ed  ; — these  omitted,  the  cottage -itself  would 
Ije  suitable  for  erection  under  any  other  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  are  many  situations  in  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  environs  of  a  city,  in  which  a 
house  of  perfectly  uniform  arrangement  of  its 
exterior  is  desirable.  The  taste  of  a  largo 
proportion  of  home-founders  moreover  is  in 
favor  of  such  a  style  ;  so  that  the  “  square 
house,”  as  it  is  called,  has  numerous  admirers. 
In  fact  the  “  square  house  with  a  hall  through 
the  centre”  seems  the  beau-iJeal  with  many 
who  are  forming  plans  for  the  future  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  leisure  of  country  life  in  a  homo 
of  their  own.  It  has  strangely,  however,  been 
a  fact  that  has  often  times  been  remarked,  that 
very  few  that  talk  of  such  a  house  ever  build 
one ;  in  my  own  recollection  I  call  to-mind  in 
almost  every  case  where  the  embryo  plan  was 
insisted  upon  to  be  a  perfectly  square  bouse, 
the  perfected  home  was  as  far  removed  from 
such  a  form  as  possible ;  indeed  the  most  stren¬ 
uous  advocates  of  the  cubical  box  at  first, 
when  they  came  to  arrange  their  thoughts 


itself  to  the  appreciation  of  a  family  requiring  upon  paper,  generally  suggested  the  roost 
but  such  accommodation  as  it  presents.  The  whimsical  departures  from  uniformity, 

i  < 


The  probable  reason  of  this,  is  that  very  few 
can,  in  their  amateur  plotting,  plan  one  room 
or  portion  of  a  honse  in  reference  to  another, 
and  the  pure  square  or  parrallelogram  admit¬ 
ting  no  deviation  within  Itself  of  a  uniform 
arrangement  of  its  subdivisions,  there  was  no 
room  for  the  after-thoughts  and  off-shoots 
which  invariably  graft  themselves  upon  the 
original  intention,  and  so,  as  an  idea  occurred 
of  a  room  added  here,  a  passage  enlarged 
there — a  closet  added  or  a  chimney  changed, 
the  easiest  way  became  to  depart  at  once  from 
the  severely  uniform  outline  of  the  square, 
and  let  this  part  or  the  other  project  or  recede, 
ns  the  necessary  dimensions  and  convenient 
position  required. 

Possibly  the  most  difficult  problem  is  to 
dispose  a  given  arrangement  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  size  of  apartments  within  a  single 
parallelogram  ; — it  is  perfectly  easy  to  take 
such  a  form  and  cut  it  up  as  to  its  internal 
division,  so  os  to  contain  the  conveniences  of 
a  well-planned  honse,  but  as  the  former  is  the 
way  in  which  a  building  has  to  be  plotted, — it 
may  readily  be  understood  therefore  how, 
when  thought  has  been  bestowed  upon  a  pecu¬ 
liar  disposition,  of  the  rooms  of  an  intended 


dwelling, — it  will  rarely  be  found  that  a  square 
plan  is  the  one  finally  adopted. 

In  reality  there  are  however  very  many  ad¬ 
vantages  under  certain  limits  in  such  an  uni¬ 
form  plan.  The  unbroken  roof  —  the  few 
angles  and  comers,  and  the  simplicity,  and  as 
painters  say  “  breadth  of  effect  ”  such  a  build¬ 
ing  may  present, — arc  powerful  arguments  for 
its  choice. 

Provided  the  building  be  of  moderate  size, 
there  is  less  sacrifice  of  internal  space  in  this 
than  in  nearly  any  other  form, — but  it  must 
not  be  considered  necessarily,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  desirable  in  point  of  economy 
of  space,  material  or  cost.  When  large,  the 
great  span  of  roof  and  the  necessity  for  heavy 
timbers  and  nnusual  support  will  Jilone  make 
such  a  plan  one  of  the  most  costly  that  could 
be  chosen. 

In  brief  it  may  be  said  there  is  no  patent 
plan  or  form  that  shall  under  all  circumstan¬ 
ces  be  considered  the  most  advantageous — 
whether  it  be  square  or  octagon,  or  of  any 
other  outline  that  theorists  may  pet  and  fan¬ 
cy  ;  the  problem  always  must  be  this ;  given, — 
a  certain  position  and  relation  of  the  rooms 
and  halls— their  sizes  and  aspects,  how  best  U 


Our  OumUnf  llama. 


A  tqnare  cottage — that  ia  one  the  plan  of 
Trbich  is  contained  within  four  walla,  is  sketch¬ 
ed  to  show  how  with  perfect  uniformity  and 
regularity  a  relief  may  be  obtained  from  mo¬ 
notony,  and  the  external  appearance  be  made 
interesting. 

Cottage  villas  such  as  this  in  extent  and 
average  cost,  may  be  counted  by  thousands, 
and  yet  there  are  very  few  for  which  with  de¬ 
partures  BO  simple  from  what  is  every  day  seen 
— so  picturesque  a  character  may  be  claimed* 
Varying  from  this  is  an  example  of  a  little 


cottage,  which  in  its  broken  and  apparently 
irregular  outlines  seems  as  far  removed  from 
the  monotony  of  such  a  form  as  the  square, 
as  posslhly  could  be  imagined,  but  which  nev¬ 
ertheless  is  nothing  but  a  perfectly  plain  plan¬ 
ned  square,  yet  with  all  its  aspect  changed 
by  the  introduction  of  an  irregular  feature  so 
marked  and  positive  as  to  overpower  the  cube 
and  make  the  whole  appear  as  varied  as  if  ne¬ 
ver  owning  so  severely  regular  a  form  as  it- 
iHisis. 

Tlie  cireumstances  which  gave  rise  to  such  a 


design  are  perhaps  of  frequent  force.  A  to  harmonize  with  the  other  Itwiildings,  deter- 
gentleman  in  the  country  having  the  frame  of  mined  to  cheaply  so  to  add  to  the  original 
a  well  built,  substantial  old  cottage  on  his  es-  form  some  feature  that,  nseful  in  itself 
tnte,  too  good  to  destroy,  but  in  the  way  where  should  give  the  cottage  the  air  bf  appropriate 
It  stood,  and  when  removed  too  plain  bare  adaptation. 


Our  Oaunkry  I/rnnH, 


An  added  tower  containing  a  side  porch  and  harmonj  with  its  nirronndings,  and  in  itself  a 
store  room  in  its  lower  story,  a  man’s  sleeping  pictnreeqne  and  commodioas  little  cottage, 
room  above,  and  a  dove  cot  in  the  roof— with  An  exampie  of  a  little  suburban  villa  that 

some  variation  of  the  finish  of  the  rest  of  the  may  serve  os  a  hint  of  what  at  moderate  cost 

old  building,  produced  exactly  the  effect  re-  the  environs  of  cities  and  country  towns  may 

qiiired,  and  the  whole  stands  now  in  pleasant  easily  collect,  in  one  more  sketch  is  added. 


plots  of  so  many  feet  or  acres,  and  that  archi¬ 
tects  find  their  pleasantest  labors  in  adminis¬ 
tering  to  this  want. 

An  impetus  being  thns  given  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  rural  architecture  suited  to  the 
climate,  taste,  and  habits  of  this  country,  no 
pains  should  be  thought  too  great  that  are 
bestowed  upon  the  proper  study  of  its  varied 
capabilities.  There  is  abundant  constructive 
knowledge  amongst  mechanics — all  the  appara¬ 
tus  of  home  conveniences  and  comforts  are 
shared  here  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  but  until 
late  years  there  has  been  bnt  little  attention 
paid  to  the  how  to  make  the  building  pleasant 
to  the  eye  of  taste.  It  is  to  secure  boUi  that 
the  effort  of  all  bonse  contrivers  should  now 
bo  term'd  ;  and  as  the  genius  of  the  day  helps 
to  admirably  provide  the  one,  there  is  greater 
need  to  sedulously  care  for  the  other. 

Such  are  many  of  our  country  homes — and  No  closing  advice  occurs  as  so  appropriately 

with  such  scattered  about  the  beautiful  rest-  good  as  Goethe  has  in  his  time  given.  “  Take 
lug  places  that  woo  the  tired  business  man  from  care  of  the  DeautiAU,  for  the  Useful  will  take 
the  pent-up  city,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  care  of  itself.” 
inquiry  is  so  frequent  for  eligible  building 


This  has  been  a  favorite  design— as  its  repe¬ 
tition  in  several  places  abundantly  proves. 
The  iutemal  arrangement  affords  a  pleasant 
p.irlor  upon  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall,  in 
the  rear  of  which  is  a  room  of  similar  size 
designed  for  a  sleeping  aimrtmeot  or  a  library, 
as  the  size  of  the  family  might  render  prefer¬ 
able.  In  frontis  a  large  open  porch,  with  seats 
in  its  sides,  and  thus  to  a  certain  extent,  sup¬ 
plying  the  place  of  a  veranda.  Upon  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  is,  in  front,  a  dining  or  living 
room,  well  provided  with  china  and  store  clos¬ 
ets,  and  in  rear  of  this  arc  the  kitchen  and 
wash-room.  Above  arc  five  well  sized  slccpiug 
chambers,  with  closets  and  pantries  so  arrangcrl 
as  to  permit,  if  requisite,  a  small  room  for  a 
child  to  be  partitioned  off  the  hall  over  the 
front  end. 
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Emit, 


SWEET  BesBi^  has  gone  to  glean  to-day — 

To  gather  the  wheat,  and  the  sheaves  to  bind ; 
To  linger  at  will  by  the  hedge-row  way 
The  Sparrow’s  eggs  in  the  nest  to  find, — 

Bessie  is  fair  yet  she  knows  it  not. 

And  who  shall  dare  the  truth  to  reveal  ? 

Telling  a  truth  that  is  never  forgot. 

And  causing  the  blush  to  upward  steal. 

Not  I,  sweet  Bessie,  though  fair  to  see 
Were  the  troublous  look  and  the  kindling  glow  — 
I  would  rather  thine  eyes  should  look  on  me. 

Simple,  and  candid,  and  child-like,  ns  now. 

I  know  some  day  that  passionate  eyes 

Will  speak  a  language  less  pure  than  miue. 

And  thine  in  a  beautiful,  wild  surprise. 

Their  look  of  the 'angels  will  resign. 

Thy  rounded  hand  witli  its  rosy  palm. 

Its  back  rich  browned  in  the  golden  sun, 

Has  laid  on  my  shoulder  warm  and  calm 
While  over  the  book  thine  eye-lids  run — 

And  thy  dewy  lips  so  trippingly  read 
Some  quaint  old  story  or  legend  grim. 

Sometimes  a  sigh,  or  a  shake  of  thy  head. 

Would  mind  me  bow  near  was  a  bodice  trim. 

Thy  chestnut  curls  were  sweet  as  the  fern. 

Thou  reading  the  book,  and  I  thy  face — 

Thou  wetting  thy  fingers  the  leaves  to  turn— 

I  thinking  of  all  thy  rustic  grace. 

I  found  thee  a  child,  I  leave  thee  a  maid. 

Simple  the  one,  and  virginal  both — 

I  ask  not  even  a  sun-bright  braid 
Sacred  to  him  that  shall  win  thy  troth. 


185S. 


Ihe  Door  to  Hie  Saenet  of  Cemiumt. 


in 

Stand  in  tho  light  of  thy  maiden  bloom, 

Saintly  and  beautiful,  Beeaii,  there, — 

I  watch  thee  thus  from  my  darkened  room. 

The  golden  wheat  on  thy  chestnut  huir, 

Treading  the  poppies  with  naked  feet— 

Mocking  the  birds  with  careless  mirth, 

Breathing  sweets  to  the  violets  sweet,. 

Gladding  with  smiles  the  gladsome  earth. 

With  never  a  kiss  on  thy  maiden  checkr' 

I  ieave  thee  thus  in  thy  lily  sleep— 

Leaving  another  the  words  to  speak. 

Which  shall  cause  thee  to  wake,  and  watch,  and  weep ; 

I  put  thee  away  in  my  chamber  lone— 

Saced  as  fair  thou  wilt  be  to  me ; 

Music  will  echo  thy  voice’s  tone. 

And  in  heaven  my  angel  must  look  Uke  thee. 

New  York,  March  17,  1858.  * 


THE  DOOR  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  CENTURIES. 

THE  PUPIL  AND  THE  BOOKS. 

FIRST  FAFEB. 


WITH  your  permission,  observant  reader, 
I  propose  to  do  a  new  thing.  I  propose 
to  criticise  books — a  set  of  books  that  have 
been  already,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
critically  catalogued — it  is  too  generous  to  say 
reviewed — and  above  all  else,  a  set  of  school¬ 
books!  You  may,  perhaps,  convict  me  of 
originality :  of  no  less  creditable  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  I  hope.  I  have  said  “  with  you  permis¬ 
sion,”  because,  if  I  write  a  critique,  and  you 
do  not  read  it,  then  1  have  only  intended  a 
coup  de  maitre,  and  have  failed.  The  reader  is 
the  other  and  equal  blade  of  the  goodly  shears 
of  Atropos,  wherewith,  in  due  time,  may  the 
thread  of  all  shams  and  charlatanisms  be 
cut  off!  Of  what  use  were  it,  truly,  that  I 
cover  this  paper  with  alphabelic  symbols,  un¬ 
less  you,  my  dear  sir,  or  madam,  lot  your 
mind  go  along  with  me  for  a  brief  while,  learn 
what  I  have  to  say,  how  far  what  I  say  be 
true,  and  if  true,  what  comes  of  it  to  you  and 
me,  and  to  those  whose  well-being  is  conQdcd 
to  usT  There  is  too  much  writing  in  the 
world,  and  too  much  reading ;  but  there  are 
some  grave  things  that  should  be  written  and 
read  of,  nevertheless. 


Have  we  not  been  sailing  in  these  sunny 
waters  long  enough?— at  least  to  have  a  mind 
for  a  change?  These  operas,  and  arts,  and 
novels,  always  “  latest”  but  rarely  best ;  these 
public  characters,  and  institutions,  and  poli¬ 
tics,  and  moralities,  have  received  a  good 
share  of  our  attention.  Go  with  me,  and  we 
will  look  in  on  the  material  in  preparation, 
out  of  which  arts,  and  books,  and  institutions, 
and  ali  the  rest,  are  presently  to  be  made.  Wo 
will  see  how  the  young  fibre  is  developed,  and 
on  what  meats  we  feed  the  Cesars  in  their  teens 
whom  wo  would  have  “  grow  great,”  or,  at 
least,  to  respectable  proportions.  Metaphors 
aside,  let  us  leave  the  din  of  the  market,  and 
the  glitter  of  the  talon,  and  see  how  it  fares 
with  tho  little  men  and  women  whom  with  so 
much  solicitude  we  induct  into  the  schools ; 
let  us  see  what  books  they  study  and  in  what 
methods,  and  how  far  these  books  and  meth¬ 
ods  prove  accordant  with  the  end  bad  in  view, 
and  open  well-graded,  straightforward,  clear- 
lighted,  and,  as  they  may  be  made  to  do,  invil- 
iny  avenues  to  the  best  thoughts  and  discoveries 
of  the  a.TC^.  and  preeminently,  of  the  most 
wond:rful  of  them  ftll — tl<e  age  we  live  in, 
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Let  08  take  up  onee  more  eome  of  the  books 
that  have  been  in  the  scholar’s  hands,  perhaps 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years,  and  see  by  what 
claim  of  merit  they  are  there.  Perhaps  we 
may  discover  why  the  poet  has  to  paint 

“  Th«  wkioing  (cbool -bojr,  with  bU  satchel, 

Anil  sbiains  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail, 
UuwiUingljr  to  school  ” 

If  the  poets  would  only  make  the  school¬ 
books  ;  or  if  the  philosophers  would  do  sol — 
but  then,  wo  anticipate. 

That  the  time  when  books  of  any  kind  are 
supposed  to  bo  fit  subjects  of  criticism,  is  that 
of  their  advent,  and  during  their  first  buiv  to 
the  public,  is  well  known.  Therein  we  treat 
books  with  a  nonchalance  that  would  be  of 
very  doubtful  policy  with  men.  Tru(j,  when 
the  new  book  first  comes  abroad,  the  public, 
having  many  things  to  look  after,  wish  an  au¬ 
thoritative  opinion  touching  its  value  for 
them.  Put  the  critic  who,  iu  such  case,  gives 
final  and  irreversible  judgment  at  once,  is 
quite  as  apt  to  put  himself  at  fault,  os  he  who 
^ould  judge  every  new  acquaintance  in  the 
same  way.  The  public  and  the  critics  alike 
nod  time,  at  least  in  some  instances.  The 
judgment  at  the  end  of  five  or  of  a  dozen 
years  is  worth  more  than  that  pronounced  at 
the  close  of  as  many  days  or  hours.  The  crit¬ 
ics  do  themselves  and  the  people  alike  an  in¬ 
justice  when  they  improvise  a  judgment  upon 
a  new  production  of  intellect,  and  then  bind 
themselves  and  the  community  to  abide  by 
that.  Above  all,  they  do  this  when  they  has¬ 
tily  and  finally  commend  imperfect  school¬ 
books. 

But  school-books  receive  very  little  criti¬ 
cism,  at  any  time.  It  is  deemed  of  so  much 
importance  that  Master  Jeemes  and  Hiss  Hen¬ 
rietta  Matilda,  now  fast  maturing  or  well 
matured,  shall  be  helped  to  the  plot  of  the 
latest  novel,  and  a  masterly  dissertation  on 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  writer,  that  the  qual¬ 
ification  for,  and  the  performance  of,  the  duty 
of  scanning,  sifting,  analyzing,  and  sensibly 
and  definitively  pronouncing  upon  the  merits 
of  the  books  that  are  proposed  at  the  very  meant 
of  introducing  the  little  “  Nettle”  and  “  Jim”  to 
all  the  treasures  and  amenities  of  science  and 
literature,  are  quite  overlooked.  In  fact,  the 
short  role  of  the  standard  critics  with  a  new 
school-book  is,  prmtt  it,  and  he  rid  it.  And 
forsooth,  why  not!  It  is  only  a  book  for 
children !  Does  not  the  Rhadamanthus  of  the 


May, 

quill  forget  that,  what  with  the  loss  of  money, 
loss  of  time,  acquisition  of  imperfect  or  erro¬ 
neous  notions,  and  worst  of  all,  the  disrelish 
and  dwarfage  thus  thrust  upon  scores  and 
hundreds  of  young  minds,  there  is  no  other  so 
un-econominal  and  expensive  thing  in  society 
as  the  wide-spread  introduction  of  a  poorly  con. 
ceived,  unmethodical,  inaccurate  or  unphilo- 
sophic  book  for  the  ostensible  culture  and  de¬ 
velopment  'of  the  intellects,  aflcctions,  and 
morals  of  our  children ! 

School-books  have,  in  the  past,  ci^oyed  an 
immunity  from  criticism,  and  a  fulsome  be- 
stowment  of  praise  for  whieb,  not  being  will¬ 
ing  to  assign  cither  iucompetency  or  collusion 
as  the  umvertal  rule,  we  arc  unable  to  find  an 
adequate  cause  ;  unless  it  be  in  want  of  serious 
refiection,  or  in  an  ill-judged  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  critic’s  work.  But  immunity  fur 
any  class  of  laborers,  is  dangerous ;  and  in 
the  present  case  its  fruits  ore  but  too  apparent. 
Go  into  any  school,  reader,  and,  if  you  have 
a  tolerable  conception  of  what  a  book  for  the 
education  of  young  minds  ought  to  be,  take 
the  gauge  and  calibre  of  the  scores  of  these 
“  ancillary  aids”  to  learning  which  you  will 
there  see  “  lying  around  loose.”  Ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  capacity  and  fidelity  of  their 
authors,  by  discovering  to  what  degree  they 
place  before  the  pupils’  mind  the  latest,  largest, 
and  most  useful  principles  w  hich  the  growth 
of  time  has  been  contributing  to  enrich  their 
theme,  and  determine  to  what  extent  their  ex¬ 
position  is  complete,  systematized,  and  accor¬ 
dant  with  the  natural  order  of  action  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  I  will 
not  add  timjdijied,  because  I  have  vastly  more 
faith  in  that  logical  and  natural  presentation 
of  a  branch  of  knowledge  that,  step  by  step, 
carries  the  scholar  up  the  steeps  of  thought, 
and  prepares  him  for  the  broadest  views  of 
■the  grand  creation  of  which  he  is  au  integral 
part,  than  in  all  the  painstaking,  labored  folly 
in  the  market,  that  cuts  up,  and  soaks,  and,  di¬ 
lutes,  and  sweetens  the  otherwise  strong  food 
of  the  mind,  and  patiently  brings  it  all  to  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  to  feed  a  mind  that  is  thus 
enervated  and  narrowed  perforce.  Smptifiea- 
tion  of  school-books  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare : 
it  is  mistaken  for  cleameu ;  of  which  latter, 
combined  with  the  tubtUmce  and/erot  of  know¬ 
ledge,  we  can  never  have  too  much.  But  this 
by  the  way. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  standard  im¬ 
plied  in  what  has  just  been  said  is  high.  It  is 
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made  so  ondentSDdinglj.  A  high  standard, 
and  a  very  high  one,  of  treatineut  and  matter 
in  our  books  for  the  young,  is  what  the  times 
demand ;  what  the  orogreas  of  knowledge 
warrants,  furnishes,  n  /,  ereu  prescribes ;  what 
the  young  must  hu  /e,  if  they  are  not  to  bo 
left  wholly  in  the  rear  of  the  march  of  thought 
and  discovery.  Look  into  these  books,  then, 
loading  the  children’s  desks.  Perhaps  you 
have  never  thought  about  them,  otherwise  than 
as  coming  to  you  too  frequently  in  the  form  of 
the  teacher’s  pre*er(]^ton,  and  requiring  you  to 
draw  forth  a  certain  sum  of  cosh  from  your 
purse.  My  dear  sir  1  these  books,  allow  me 
to  inform  you,  hare  a  good  many  other  as- 
pecta  1  see :  you  think  of  one  ;  if  they  clash¬ 
ed  with  your  creed,  you  would  refuse  your 
child  the  use  of  them.  Probably  there  is  no 
necessity  of  that :  but  if  they  do,  it  is  no 
question  of  creed  for  you  or  your  child  that 
is  now  on  the  tapis.  The  definitive  question 
is  this,  and  you  and  your  adviser,  the  teacher, 
must  settle  it ;  shall  your  child  have  placed 
at  his  command,  while  in  school,  the  truegukUng 
prineiptei  that  shall  serve  as  avennes  to  him, 
through  life,  to  all  the  beet  and  broadest 
knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  to  which 
the  stores  of  study  and  labor  now  crystalizcd 
into  English  speech  and  preserved  between 
Euglidi  book-covers  invite  and  entitle  him  ? 
or  shall  he  go  through  these  school-days  pick¬ 
ing  up  only  a  scanty  smattering  of  rudiments, 
lean  in  his  acquirements,  narrow  in  his  men¬ 
tal  vinon,  with  his  intellectual  plnck  and  fibre 
quite  undeveloped, — an  unworthy  spoke  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  wheel  of  human  progress,  while 
others  shine  in  its  van, — a  thing  to  be  led,  and 
helped,  and  pitied, — conning  over  his  “  dozen 
thoughts,”  where  others  amass  their  thousands, 
— a  manikin,  and  not  a  man  ? 

This  question  of  two  sides  you  two  must  an¬ 
swer.  What  the  answer  shall  be,  depends 
much  on  the  child  himself ;  much  on  his  par¬ 
ents  ;  much  on  his  teacher ;  as  much  on  his 
books.  But  parents  and  teacher  are  already 
fixed /ad*  ;  and  so  is  the  innate  capacity  of  the 
child.  It  is  only  the  books  and  the  develop¬ 
ing  process  on  the  young  mind  that  can  be 
greatly  changed  ^  the  first  of  these  is  an  im¬ 
portant  cause;  the  latter  is  mainly  ^ed.  And 
so,  the  turning  point  in  the  child’s  edneation 
is  really  where  some  do  not  look  for  it,  nor 
consent  to  see  it,  namely,  in  the  character  of 
the  books  he  is  to  study.  If  the  best  books 
can  be  hod,  they  will  make  their  nuu-k  ;  and 


parents  will  overcome  their  peenniary  seroplcs, 
strong  as  theee  are,  and  buy  them.  If  the 
best  books  can  be  had,  teachers  will  take  a 
pride  in  placing  themselves  even  with  their 
standard,  and  teaching  from  them  as  masters 
of  them  ;  while  even  the  sluggards,  and  the 
nephews  of  Committee  men,  who  creep  unde¬ 
servedly  into  this  responsible  vocation,  will 
for  shame,  if  from  no  other  motive,  struggle 
not  to  be  left  behind  in  the  race. 

How  many  school  books,  then,  do  we  find 
what  they  should  be — faultlessly  accurate ;  sys¬ 
tematized  ;  always  clear ;  as  complete  as  time 
allowed  for  their  study  will  admit ;  opening 
their  whole  subjects  to  the  child's  mind  in  the 
exact  method  in  which  mind,  in  its  natural 
outgrowth,  tends  to  arrive  at  truth ;  and 
hence,  replete  with  real  interest  to  the  learn¬ 
er?  I  will  name  one)  which,  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  writer,  (and  that  is,  like  that  of  nil 
men,  liable  to  error,)  has  but  one  radical 
fault,  and  hence,  in  less  degree,  one  or  more 
others ;  but  a  book  which,  with  these  admis¬ 
sions,  is  yet  on  a  stand  point  of  excellence  far 
in  advance  of  that  of  most  school  books,  of 
any  class.  This  book  is  Brown’s  Graumab,  the 
school  edition.  Its  fault,  as  the  writer  judges, 
is  in  not  pursuing  a  natural  or  inductive 
method  of  presenting  its  aihject — in  not  call¬ 
ing  the  mind’s  eye  of  the  scholar  to  recognize 
the  fad*  of  language,  before  setting  forth  the 
law*  of  language— and,  es  a  consequence,  in 
some  want  of  clearness,  which,  however,  it 
possesses  in  a  degree  far  above  its  compeers  ; 
and  in  much  want  of  interest,  which,  bod  the 
book  followed  the  natural  order  of  thought 
in  the  scholar’s,  mind,  it  wonid  have  been  sure 
to  secure.  But  in  accuracy,  system,  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  Brown’s  Grammar  is  a  monument 
of  patient  toil  and  large  ability — a  monument 
that  will  long  maintain  the  fame  of  its  author. 

I  find  in  my  examination — an  examination 
which,  by  the  way,  my  friend,  I  am  not  im¬ 
provising  at  your  side  over  these  book-laden 
school-boys’  desks  ;  but  which  I  have  had  to 
make  practically  during  several  years  of  in¬ 
struction  out  of  many  books,  and  to  many 
minds,  of  all  kinds  of  bent,  and  a  wide  range 
of  ability, — I  find,  then,  one  other  book  almotC 
fauUU**,  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  the  only 
real  fault  of  which  is  that  it  does  not  take  in 
more  of  the  principles  and  information  re¬ 
quired  in  its  branch,  and  weave  them  all  into 
the  same  admirable  texture— I  refer  to  Col- 
nunx’s  Hkxtal  Abjthmrtic.  The  real  merit 
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of  this  book  is  attested  by  the  hold  it  has  ta¬ 
ken  on  the  public  mind ;  by  the  thorough  and 
wonderful  revolution  it  has  introduced  into 
the  teaching  of  its  subject,  ti'ansforming  the 
blind  mechanicalness  of  Dabolx.  and  Pikb, 
which  are  still  remembered  with  a  sense,  half 
of  spite  and  half  of  ridicule,  by  many  educa¬ 
ted  within  the  last  quarter-century,  and  even 
yet  taught  in  smne  of  the  benighted  sections 
of  our  country — transforming  all  this  blind 
hand-work  into  a  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
conceptire  and  reasoning  powers ;  and  not 
less  is  this  merit  shown  by  the  shoal  of  feeble 
imitators  that  have  followed  in  its  path,  and 
for  whose  existence  there  would  have  been,  in 
fact,  less  room,  but  for  the  very  want  of  full¬ 
ness  in  Colburn’s  book,  to  which  reference  has 
been  already  made. 

Fragmentary  excellence  we  fiud  in  many 
other  books  intended  for  schools.  Professor 
Hitchcock's  Gbolouy  comes  nearer  to  the 
natural  method  of  presenting  a  subject,  than 
any  other  I  am  able  to  recall,  unless  it  may 
be  the  little  book  of  the  Rev.  T,  H.  Gallau- 
MT,  entitled  “  The  Child’s  Book  on  the 
SocL.”  The  subjects  and  tptcial  treatment  of 
two  books  could  hardly  differ  more  widely 
than  do  those  of  the  two  just  named ;  yet  to 
the  method  of  observing  facta  before  drawing 
conclusions,  and  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
natural  method,  is  a  fair  appro.ximation,  though 
only  an  approximation,  in  both ;  and  it  is  this 
that  constitutes  the  animating  spirit  and  chief 
excellence  of  both.  The  portion  of  Professor 
Asa  Gray’s  works  on  Botany  for  schools,  which 
treat  of  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of 
Plants,  are  beautifully  clear,  instructive,  and 
accurate ;  but  in  them  the  natural  method 
is  not  patiently  pursued ;  Day’s  Alge¬ 
bra  was,  for  its  time,  a  noble  advance  in 
method,  clearness,  and  correctness;  and  it 
is  doubted  whether,  although  we  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  the  uUwmtim,  we  yet  have  a  better 
on  its  subject  Wilson’s  Treatise  ox  Pu.\c- 
TUATiox,  is  in  its  way,  a  gem  of  condstency 
and  completeness  ;  it  is  however  not  a  book 
for  schools,  and  is  dogmatic  in  method.  Ax- 
uREws  and  Stoddard’s  Latin  Grammar,  is, 
like  that  of  Brown  in  English,  a  noble  fruit 
of  toil,  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  adherence  to 
system,  although  its  system  is  not  the  best. 
J^DREws  and  Bachelor’s  French  Ixstrcc- 
tor  is  clear,  correct,  developing  rather  than 
dogmatical,  in  its  method,  and  interesting  to 
the  pupil  who  earnestly  takes  it  up.  We 
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could  certainly  find  fradtont  of  excellence  in 
many  other  school  books.  There  may  be  very 
excellent  books  which  the  writer  does  not  re¬ 
call  to  mind ;  and  there  may  be  books  in  use 
in  our  schools  which  he’has  not  seen.  But, 
claimiug  a  knowledge  of  most  educational 
books,  now  in  schools,  and  speaking  of  what 
1  know,  I  am  unable  to  indicate  more  than 
too.  those  of  Colburn  and  Brown,  or  perhaps, 
adding  the  books  of  Hitchcock  and  Andrews 
and  Stoddard, /our  books  for  the  education  of 
our  youth  which  make  a  near  approach  to  per¬ 
fection.  I  wish,  however,  to  except  from  this 
judgment  the  article  o(  Dictionaries,  of  which, 
in  our  own  language,  Webster’s  doubtless  de¬ 
serves  precedence  ;  but  in  which  it  is  extreme¬ 
ly  hard  for  any  author  to  reach  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  completeness  and  certainty  that  is 
to  be  desired. 

But  in  the  array  of  Spelling-books,  Defi- 
ners.  Readers,  Histories,  or  text-books  of 
Geography,  Practical  Arithmetic,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  Surveying,  Architecture,  Astrono¬ 
my,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Physiology,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  Mental,  In¬ 
tellectual,  Moral,  or  Political  Science,  what 
book  can  be  named  that,  in  iqethod  of  treat¬ 
ment,  really  meets  the  wants  of  the  student, 
in  our  schoois,  or  by  the  fire-side,  or  that,  in 
completeness  and  accuracy,  is  equal  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  age  T 
.  If  you  think,  my  dear  sir,  you  can  name 
one  or  many  books  which  come  up  to  this 
standard,  or  to  the  standard  required,  well ; 
it  is  fortunate,  at  least,  that  you  have  been 
set  thinking.  He  who  will  first  carefully  study 
ike  contecuUve  »tq»  by  tchich  a  child’s  mind  tends 
io  devdop  ilsdf  or  to  be  developed,  and  will  then 
find  books  which  consent  to  take,  along  with 
the  unfolding  faculties,  these  several  steps, 
and  each  in  the  order  fixed  by  the  immutable 
structure  and  economy  of  mind  itself,  will  do 
a  good  work  ;  and  from  him  the  public  will 
be  glad  to  hear. 

But  there  arc  ttoo  quaUjicationsioT  this  work, 
in  insisting  upon  which,  the  public  will  prob¬ 
ably  join  with  us ;  the  firat  is,  that  whoever 
offers  himself  as  the  champion  of  existing 
school-books,  shall  be,  in  deed  and  in  truth, 
candidate  {candidatus,  cxotbed  in  white)  for  his 
office  ;  which  signifieth,  he  shall  be  friend  of 
no  book-publisher,  but  friend  of  all  children. 
The  second  is,  that  he  must  consider  whatever 
book  be  brings  forward  as  thereby  offered  to 
the  fullest  public  dissection,  and  must  expect 
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that  the  preaent  self-inatallcd  incumbent  ^  a  ledge  which  ages  of  iaTestigationhave  amass* 
chair  curulc  in  Author-land  will  not  quit^c  cd  for  us. 

field  without  a  decent  effort  to  maintain  hia  In  a  prominent  cotemporarj  monthlj  not 
own  consistency.  long  since,  my  eye  caught  up  a  description, 

Aa,  then,  to  the  qualifleationa  of  this  wri-  by  the  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,”  of 

ter.  lie  claims  to  5«*lhe  friend  of  all  children,  the  rcaiilta  of  overturning  a  flat  stone  in  a 

if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  happy  years  he  re-  pasture-field  in  summer— how  certain  many- 

inembera  once  to  have  spent  among  them  ;  legged,  wriggling,  and  squirming  things  are 

but  in  ttuth  for  much  else — for  the  beautiful,  struck  with  sudden  surprise  and  aversion  by 

confiding  spirit  with  which  they  at  first  accept  the  sunlight  so  unceremoniously  let  in  upou 

all  that  is  taught  them,  be  it  truth,  or  be  it  their  retreat,  and  in  a  moment  hurry  olT  to 

error,  and  for  the  hardness  of  the  task  through  bury  themselves  again  in  congenial  darkuessi. 

which,  after  many  disappointments  and  chas-  And  says  the  “  Autocrat,”  “  You  never  need 

tenings,  they  learn  to  unlearn  this  simple  re-  think  you  can  turn  over  any  old  falsehood 

cipient  faith  in  all  instruction;  and  yet  again  without  a  terrible  squirming  and  scattering  of 

because,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  the  amelior-  the  horrid  little  population  that  dwells  under 

ation  of  man  and  his  institutions,  the  fulfill-  it.”  Now  this  is  true :  but  its  truth  must  bo 
ment  of  that  hope  lies  in  our  children.  Fur-  applicable  only  to  such  dens  of  base  men  aa 
ther  than  this,  the  writer  is  friend,  so  far  as  are  found  among  gamblers,  thieves,  private  or 
he  has  yet  been  made  aware,  of  no  particular  political,  and  some  “  ttripes”  of  the  extensive 
publisberiL  The  publishers  of  half  the  books  gienus  Old  Fogy;  but  to  the  disseminator^  of 
be  has  commended,  he  at  this  writing  neither  the  world's  knowledge, — to  the  publishers  of 
knows  nor  cares  to  know.  Of  the  surly-genteel  useful  books,  and  books  which  are  as  good 
philanthropists  who  publish  Brown’s  Gram-  and  as  valuable  as  any  that  time  in  his  grad- 
mar  and  Hitchcock’s  Geology,  he  has  had  no  ual  march  has  yet  given  us, — to  publishers, 
favors ;  and  he  wholly  doubts  the  presence  of  who  are  not  only  men  of  enterprise  and  intel- 
tbat  metal  in  hia  face  which  would  fit  him  to  ligeuce,  but  Christian  gentlemen,  it  surely 
draw  any.  He  has  not  the  honor  of  acquain-  cannot  apply.  If  these  are  led  to  believe  that 
tance  with  these  authors.  One  word  more:  there  is  in  education  “a  better  way,”  will 
Reader,  do  not  mysteriously  whisper,  “  Black  they  not  promptly  cooperate  with  parents, 
mail!”  Look  a  little  at  the  innocent  swing  of  teachers  and  authors  in  inaugurating  what- 
this  paper  falchion  of  mine.  Can  you  think  ever jjrom  to  bo  better?  Will  they  not 
it  will  draw  blood  ?  Well,  if  it  do  ;  and  there  even  surrender  some  idols  and  interests  for 
should  happen  to  come  the  offer  of  a  golden  the  sake  of  giving  to  the  child  a  fair  start  in 
scabbard,  I  promise  you  now  to  fling  that  that  wonderfully  accelerated  race  in  intelli- 
aside  and  cut  the  deeper.  But  there  is  not  gcncc,  which  the  times  now  demand  of  the 
the  least  danger  of  all  this.  No  one  will  so  man.  I  have  faith  to  believe  they  will, 

mistake  the  purpose  of  these  essays.  You  In  speaking  of  some  of  the  works  upon  Nat- 
must  have  faith  somewhere,  my  friend,  or  you  ural  Philosophy,  now  in  use  in  our  Common 
are  worse  off  than  an  aeronaut  drifting  over  Schools  and  Academies,  I  propose  to  consider 
ocean.  ;  These  essays  Tnay  be  weak  and  their  merits  and  demerits  chiefly  from  the  fol- 
wasted  ;  but  their  purpose  is  single  and  hon-  lowing  points  of  view : 
est.  I.  How  far  has  the  subject  been  reduced 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  wait  for  the  to  syste.u  ? 
champions  of  books,  but  to  begin  at  once  the  II.  To  what  extent  is  acccuact  of  fact  and 
criticism  anew  of  some  among  them.  I  have  principle  observed  ? 

chosen  to  speak  first  of  the  school-books  upon  HI.  With  what  degree  of  comfletk^iss  is 
Natural  Philosophy,  partly  because  of  a  pre-  the  science  treated  off 
sent  special  familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  IV.  What  approach  is  made  to  a  natural 
with  the  works  of  writers  in  this  field  ;  and  method  of  presenting  the  principles  of  the  sei- 
partly  because  this  science,  more  commonly  encef 

than  any  other,  forms  the  portal  through  which  V.  How  far  is  clearness  attained? 

the  student  leaves  the  mere  rudimenU  of  learn-  VI.  To  what  extent  does  the  method  bring 

ing,  and  enters  on  a  possession  to  some  extent  out  the  interest  snaturally  inhering  in  the 
of  the  stores  of  scientific  and  valuable  know-  facts  and  laws  detailed  ? 
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In  lllustntion,  both  of  tbo  defects  of  (he 
books  now  in  use,  and  of  the  qualities  of  mind 
and  principles  of  educational  theorj  that 
must  guide  the  pen  of  whomever  would  pre¬ 
pare  for  our  youth  a  more  complete,  philoso¬ 
phical,  correct  aud  valuable  treatise  than  wo 
now  have,  I  deem  it  appropriate  to  commence 


a  review  of  one  of  the  oldest  text-books 
upon  Natural  Philosophy  now  in  our  schools, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  tena¬ 
cious  of  its  hold.  I  mean  the  work  of  Dr.  J. 
Lb  Comstock,  which  will  form  the  sulject  of 
my  next  paper. 


TSANSLATHD  FROM  TUB  FRENCH  OF  VICTOR  HUOO, 
Tor  Emenen’s  UagaxlDe  and  Putnam’s  Ifonthlx. 


My  daughter,  pray !  The  night  has  come ;  1 

Her  golden  planets  part  the  cloud ;  I 

The  distant  outline  of  the  hills  I 

Grows  faint  beneath  the  mist’s  dim  shroud ;  I 

Cool,  lulling  winds  bear  soft  away 
From  tree  and  flower  the  dust  of  day. 

And  as  the  crimson  of  the  west 
Is  fading  from  the  sight, 

Twilight  draws  forth  each  flaming  gem 
Hid  in  the  breast  of  night ; 

And,  answeringto  each  radiant  beam. 

In  silver  light  the  waters  gleam. 

Day  is  for  wrong,  fatigue  and  hate ; 

’Tis  o’er,  and  let  ns  pray. 

Bidding  the  sight  and  sound  of  toil 
Pass  with  its  light  away. 

For  all,  like  ns,  o’erwrought  with  care,' 

Have  need  of  love,  of  sleep,  of  prayer. 

The  children  Speak  with  angels  now ; 

0  Scattered  in  many  a  home. 

Seeking  His  grace,  the  little  ones 
To  the  great  Father  come. 


A  Frayn  f»  AU. 


Their  cUeped  h|pds,  their  lifted  ejree, 

Are  pleading  for  as  with  the  akiee. 

Then  they  will  sleep,  and  golden  dreams,  ^ 

Bom  of  the  last  faint  sound 
Of  dying  day,  in  countless  throngs 
Shall  pass  each  couch  around. 

Drawn  by  these  lips  of  brightest  bloom, 

Like  Joyous  bees  to  flowers,  they  come, 

O,  cradle  sleep  !  O,  cllldiah  prayer ! 

In  thy  caressing  voice 
Which  ne’er  offends,  we  learn  how  well 
Religion  may  rejoice. 

Safe  as  the  birdling  in  its  nest 
Sheltered  in  prayer,  their  spirits  rest. , 

•  1 

My  daughter,  pray !  but  flrst  for  her 
Who  taught  thy  lips  their  prayer ;  • 

Toward  heaven  she  gently  leads  thy  steps. 

And  here  on  earth  her  care 
Divides  this  bitter  life  in  twain. 

The  sweetness  thine,  and  her’s  the  pain. 

Forget-not  then  my  deeper  need ; 

Her  soul  is  formed  like  thine, 

On  her  clesr  brow  the  heart’s  content: 

Beams  forth  in  every  line. 

That  heart’s  sweet  pity  many  share. 

Envy  and  hate  were  never  there. 

But  I  have  longer  looked  on  life. 

And  felt  within  my  soul 
The  wasting  of  the  weary  strife 
To  reach  ambition’s  goal ; 

Ah !  ere  its  glittering  wreaths  are  won. 

Lye's  purest,  holiest  hopes  are  gone ! 

Then  pray  for  me.  Say  for  thy  prayer,  * 
“Our  Father  and  our  Lord, 

Grace,  thou  art  good;  grace,  thou  art  great.” 

Where  thy  soul  sends  thy  word. 

Free  let  it  spread ;  its  silent  way 
Is  marked  and  known— fear  not  to  pray. 

All  things  below  And  their  own  course; 

The  river  seeks  the  sea. 

The  bee  the  flower,  the  birds  their  nest. 

Alike  unerringly. 

Swift  to  the  sun  the  eagle  flies  ; 

Swifter  to  heaven  thy  prayer  shall  rise. 

O,  when  thy  voice  hath  gone  to  God, 

And  pleadeth  there  for  me. 

E’en  as  a  slave  beside  the  way 
Lays  his  load  wearily, 

I  feel  the  burden  of  my  heart. 

Its  faults,  its  sins,  awhile  depart. 


Then  prnjr  for  me ;  lo,  ongh  my  sleep, 

An  engel'a  wing  mey  gleam, 

Bo  may  my  spirit  glow  with  love 
That  shall  ontlast  the  dream ; 

My  heart  beneath  thy  prayer  grow  bright 
As  the  shrine's  pavement,  cleansed. each  night 


Pray  thon  for  those  whose  living  steps 
Press  living  ear^  to-day; 

By  every  flood,  by  every  wind 
Their  paths  are  swept  away. 

For  him,  whose  senseless  sonl  is  set 
On  gorgeous  robes  and  show  of  state. 
The  pomp  of  rich  array ; 

For  all  who  snlfer  want  and  pain, 

For  all  who  toil  on  land  or  main. 

For  good  and  evil,  pray  1  * 


Bemember  those  who  count  the  boors 
Within  a  prison  cell; 

Tlie  souls  o’er  which  poetic  dreams 
Weave  their  bright,  airy  spell; 

Ah!  think  in  pity  and  in  shame. 

On  those  Who  sell  love’s  holy  name ; 

And  let  thy  prayer  be  heard 
On  high,  for  those  who  heav’n  defy,  | 
For  those  whose  impious  mockery 
Blasphemes  its  sacred  word. 


For  prayer  Is  inflnlte— let  thine 
Ascend  in  living  faith: 

Perchance  its  cry  may  pierce  beneath 
E'en  the  dark  pall  of  death. 

Hast  thon  no  tears,  my  child,  to  weep 
For  those  of  whom  we  say  V  they  sleep, 
When  on  their  dust  we  tread? 
Because  their  souls’  deep  bittemeae 
Is  silent,  do  they  snflhr  less?  , 

.  Have  pity  on  the  dead! 


Upon  thy  knees,  upon  thy  knees. 

Bend  low  upon  the  ground ! 

Thy  father’s  sires  are  gathered  here. 
Gaze  down  the  dark  profound ! 

Depth  passing  fathom !  grave  on  grave ! 
Like  the  deep  sea,  wave  over  wave. 


My  child,  how  oft  thy  sleeping  smile 
Scatters  thy  Joyous  dreams  1 
And  when  the  glad,  sweet  eyes  I  love 
Beveal  their  glorious  beams. 

Not  brighter  morning’s  eye  divine, 
With  Dd  of  ftinged  gold,  than  thine. 


But  TnsT— if  thon  conld’st  only  know 
How  dark  and  cold  their  sleep. 
What  bitter  memories  of  life 
Upon  their  dreams  must  creep  ; 


m 


A  Pniffer  far  All. 

Their  hearte  are  wrong  by  that  fell  eoisa 
Which  follows  fast  on  shi^emorse. 

Say,  when  thon  wanderest  by  the  stream 
Shadowed  by  sombre  trees ; 

Between  the  whispers  of  the  ware, 

The  low  sighs  of  the  breese, 

Hast  thon  not  heard  a  Ydiee  which  said, 

“  Forget  not,  in  thy  prayer,  the  dead  I" 

Ah  1  listen !  the  forgotten  dead 
Bewail  80  dread  a  doom ; 

Lift  np  thy  prayer  and  it  shall  be 
A  flower  upon  thy  tomb. 

To  have  in  prayers  of  earth  a  part 
Will  thrill  with  Joy  each  silent  heart. 

▼. 

Beloved,  'tis  not  for  me  to  pray 
For  all  of  mortal  birth. 

The  living  hearts  whose  faith’s  dim  ray 
Amid  life’s  tomolts  fades  away, 

And  those  who  sleep  in  ear^ 

’Tis  not  for  me  whose  darkened  sonl 
Gropes  vainly  after  faith, 

'To  plead  before  the  Eternal  throne 
For  other’s  sins,  alas!  mine  own 
I  well  may  sink  beneath. 

No,  if  for  this  most  evil  world, 

A  voice  may  pray  to-day, 

'Tis  thine  whose  words  in  music  fall. 

Thy  sinless  prayer  shall  be  for  all. 

Free  as  the  sun’s  bright  ray. 

This  august  Father,  ask,  to  whom 
Thine  orisons  belong. 

Wherefore  the  tree  the  shrub  should  crush  f 
Why  hnman  Judgments  blindly  rush 
From  justice  unto  wrong  f 

Ask  Him  if  wisdom  dwells  alone 
Within  eternity? 

Wherefore  we  bend  before  His  breath  ? 

And  wherefore,  ceaselessly  to  death 
He  sweeps  humanity? 

Pray  I  'tis  most  meet  the  holy  plaee 
By  children  should  be  trod ; 

Flowers,  which  its  shrine  may  most  a^m ; 
The  censers  which  there  best  may  bum ) 

4  The  voices  heard  of  God.  , 

Leave  we  then  these  prayers  sublime, 

'  These  children  kneeling  there. 

Burdened  with  care,  and  bowed  with  sin. 
O’er  fathomless  abysnu  we  lean ; 

Thank  God  for  childhood’s  prayer  I 


A  Praytr /or  All. 


Uj  dftoghter,  give  tby  prayer  te  tlois 
To  tboM  who  gave  the  birth ; 

To  rich  and  poor,  to  woe  and  crime ; 

Bear  all  the  griefe  of  earth 
Within  thy  heart  and  on  thy  word, 

Give  nnto  all  I  give  to  the  Lord  I 

“To  the  Most  High?”  eaith  tliy  aoft  rofee- 
“  Can  He  lack  anything? 

Holieat  of  bqliea,  high  o’er  all. 

Of  earthly  kings  the  king ! 

Ilia  voice  can  hash  the  occan'a  moan, 

The  anna  of  heaven  blaze  ronnd  Hia  throne. 

Yet,  child,  within  this  world  of  onro, 

One  walketh  all  the  day. 

Serving,  conaoling  everywhere. 

Taming  from  none  away ; 

A  pilgrim  over  land  and  deep, 

A  ahepherd  following  wandering  aheep. 

The  weary  evening  hoar,  Hia  amlle 
la  won  by  love  alone, 

O,  fl-ee  ft'om  gnile,  wilt  thon  not  lay 
Thy  heart  before  Hia  throne? 

Lift  all  ita  dearest  tbooghta  above ; 

The  only  thirst  of  God  ia  Love. 


Bear  thine  to  Him— when  He  draws  nigh 
Thy  goal  shall  thrill  with  flame ; 

Then,  fearing  no  repnla^,  my  child. 
Breathe  thou  His  holy  name. 

Where  Mary  ponred  her  perfame  sweet 
Leave  thine— upon  thy  Savior's  feet. 


Delicate  odors 
Of  myrrh  and  balm— 
Fresh  air  of  the  waves. 
From  oeean's  dim  caves — 
Breath  of  the  flame — 


The  flowers  treasnred 
In  chapel  walla — 

And  the  solemn  flams 
That  ever  the  same 
From  its  dim  lamp  fall; 


The  spirit  of  fragrance 
That  floats  through  the  air. 
From  the  leaves  of  the  rose, 
Which,  soft  to  unclose, 
la  the  night  wind’s  care — 

Immortal  odors, 

Which  angels  on  high. 

On  their  wings  may  bear 
To  this  grosser  air, 

When  they  leave  the  sky— 

Perfkimes  of  the  nniverse ! 

O,  where  la  your  rest? 

Ye  follow  where’re 
The  spirt  of  prayer 
Is  lowliest. 


Meadows  wave-watered — 
Perfhmea  of  the  shrine,  . 

The  heart  of  the  rose. 

Where  the  bees  repose — 
Dewy  leaves  of  the  vine— 

Floating  censers  of  Jasmine— 
The  branch  greenly  brig%t. 
Where  the  swallow  may  rest 
And  build,  her  Dail  nest 
In  the  sweet  spring  light— 

Lilies  unfolded 
By  summer’s  soft  rain — 

The  breath  of  the  mom 
As  its  beams  retaro  . 

To  the  earth  again— 


A  Prayer AU. 


Where  the  Boal'a  deep'ciy 
And  the  burning  tear, 
Implore  Heaven's  grace 
For  onr  mortal  race 
Ye  are  ever  near. 


Bnt  most  near  the  prayer, 
Shall  yoor  soft  breath  creep, 
OfaUtUechUd, 

Whose  voice,  low  and  mild. 
Makes  ns  smile  and  weep. 


0,  far,  far  from  the  way. 

By  sin  and  folly  trod. 

May  thy  soul’s  parity. 

Mine  nnstained  lily,  be 
Kept  by  the  hand  of  Qod  1 

Be  humble — prondest  towers 
Ood’s  wrath  may  sweep  away, 
But  where  in  mossy  nests 
Soft  voices  sing,  there  rests 
His  look  of  love  alway. 

Heat  in  thy  solitnde ! 

Rest  fa)  thy  poverty  I 
Child,  guard  thy  childish  Joy, 
Unharmed  by  earth’s  alloy. 

Safe  for  eternity. 

•  . 

Afar  from  onr  cities. 

Afar  from  onr  grief. 

Are  pore  tranquil  lakes, 

Where  no  storm-wind  breaks 
Mirrored  clond  or  leaf.] 


Remorse  might  wash  its  stains 
Away  in  those  clear  floods ; 

And  sorrow  well  might  cease 
Beneath  the  spell  of  peace 
That  o’er  their  calm  wave  broods. 

And  mountains  close  them  round. 
That  from  the  sombre  sea. 

No  better  wave  or  wind 
That  guarded  rest  may  And, 

Home  of  tranquility  t 

O,  my  child  I  untroubled  lake  I 
The  world  is  bnt  a  sea ; 

Let  not  its  evil  form. 

Let  not  its  bleak  breath  come 
To  mar  thy  parity  i 

IX. 

And  thou,  unseen  celestial  friend. 

Ah  I  still  this  childish  heart  defend  i 
Thy  wings  her  shelter  be ! 

Watch  o’er  her  path  by  day  and  night. 
Lest  her  eye  lose  its  tender  light. 

Its  calm  serenity. 


LETTBR  UCXVI. 

Th*  OMend  Congren — the  three  S’e,  Soule,  Sickles,  end 
Suanden — Peebody’s  Fourth  of  July  Dinner  in  Lon¬ 
don — Democracy  in  England,  Franco,  and  Spain. 

LeUtr  ItuiruaUm  la  Praident  Picrceand  CabintL 

OsiKO),  October  3S,  1864. 

Dear  Gineral  ;  We arc  all  prowlin’  round 
here,  and  duing  the  best  we  can,  tliough 
we  haint  made  out  to  fetch  matters  to  a  head 
yet ;  but  I  guess  we  are  in  a  pretty  fair  way 
for  it  Our  team’s  got  grit  enough,  and,  by 
jingo,  they’ll  haul  the  load  they  hitch  on  to, 
or  else  somethin’s  got  to  give  way.  Mr. 
Buckanan  and  Mr.  Mason  isn’t  quite  spry 
enough  ;  they  are  a  littla  on  the  old  fogy  fash¬ 
ion,  and  not  always  ready  to  come  up  to  the 
scratch  ;  but  with  Mr.  Sickles  spurriu  up  on 
one  side,  and  Mr.  Sanders  spurriu  on  totber 
side,  and  Mr.  Souley  drivin  up  behind,  we 
make  out  to  get  a  pretty  good  pull  out  of 
them  sometimes.  AVev’e  got  things  so  far 
’  ahead  here  that  Mr.  Sickles  and  Mr.  Sanders 
thinks  I  better  write  a  despatch  to  you  and 
the  Cabinet  to  home  an^  give  you  some  in¬ 
structions  bow  to  go  on. 

I’ll  tell  you  what  ’tis,  Gineral,  (when  I  call 
you  Gineral,  I  sometimes  cenamost  feel  os  if  I 
was  writin  to  Gineral  Jackson  again  ;)  1  say, 
Gineral,  I'll  tell  you  what  ’tis,  them  three  S’s 
(Sickles,  Sanders,  and  Souley)  arc  the  three 
smartest  chape  that  ever  growed  in  North 
America.  They  make  Europe  stan  round,  and 
no  mistake.  Mr.  Souley  holds  old  Spain  be¬ 
tween  his  thumb  and  Anger,  and  whisks  her 
about  jest  as  he’s  a  mind  to.  Queen  and  all ; 
Mr.  Sanders  lays  down  the  Democratic  law  to 
France,  and  stans  a  pretty  fair  ebance  to  be 
chose  President  of  the  new  French  Republic 
after  Napoleon  goes  out ;  and  as  for  old  John 


Bull,  I’ll  be  licked  If  I  think  the  critter  dares 
to  stir  an  inch  while  Sickles  bolds  him  by  the 
horns. 

I  suppose  you’ve  seen  them  letters — how 
Mr.  Sickles  snubbed  Peabody,  the  great  mer¬ 
chant-banker,  about  the  4th  of  July  dinner. 
Capital,  wasn’t  it?  Ye  see,  Mr.  Peabody  gin  a 
4th  of  July  dinner.  He’s  always  duing  sich 
things,  or  giving  money  away  for  somethin  or 
other ;  for  they  say  he’s  got  money  enough  to 
buy  a  kingdom.  Wall,  he  invited  Mr.  Sickles 
to  come  and  jine  the  rest  of  us  and  have  a 
good  set  d8wn.  But,  ye  see,  Mr.  Peabody 
didn't  know  how  much  patriotism  and  real 
Democratic  grit  there  was  stowed  aa’ay  in  Mr. 
Sickles’s  breast ;  he  had  no  idea  o’nt ;  and  that 
was  the  rock  he  split  on.  You’ll  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  me,  Gineral,  when  I  say  it,  but  it’s  a  fact, 
Mr.  Peabody  had  Englishmen  there  to  help 
eat  that  dinner!  It’s  a  melancholy  fact,  but 
it’s  true.  If  be  had  had  half  a  table  full  of  can¬ 
nibals  we  could  all  a  stood  it  and  At  our  way 
through ;  but  Mr.  Sickles  couldn’t  stand  En¬ 
glishmen.  He  had  too  much  Democratic 
blood  in  him  for  that.  To  mix  up  Democrats 
and  Englishmen  at  the  same  table  was  awful. 
But  that  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.  When  Mr. 
Sickles  got  there  he  couldn’t  hardly  believe 
his  own  eyes ;  for  there  was  a  portrait  of  the 
Queen  hung  right  up  in  the  same  room  with 
Gineral  Washington !  Wasn’t  that  a  stumper? 
No  wonder  Mr.  Sickles’s  Democratic  blood 
biled  over.  But  that  wasn’t  the  worst  of  it 
When  they  come  to  give  the  toasts,  they  toast¬ 
ed  the  Queen !  The  rest  of  the  folks  stood  up 
to  drink  the  toast,  but  Mr.  Sickles  grit  bis 
teeth  and  sot  down  as  hard  as  a  thousand  of 
brick  ^  and  he  felt  so  disgusted  he  couldn’t 
eat  another  monthfuL  And  when  the  music, 
to  increase  the  insult,  struck  up  “  God  save 


•  Entered  aocording  to  Act  of  Ck>iicreu,  la  tb«  Clork’i  OOoo  of  tho  Diitrict  Court  of  tbo  United  State*,  for 
the  Sontben  DUtrict  of  New  York.  -  ’ 
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JVy  Thirty  Ytar*  Out  tf  Iht  Struct, 
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the  Qaeen,”  Mr.  Sickles  took  his  bst  and 
marched  oat.  TKer*  was  qmnk  that  .Young 
America  ought  to  be  proud  ofl  That  Mr. 
Buckanan  didn’t  take  bis  bat  and  march  out 
too  only  shows  that  he’s  an  old  fogy. 

We’ve  held  our  Congress,  and  got  things  in 
a  middling  good  train,  though,  as  I  said  before, 
we  halnt  brought  matters  quite  to  a  head  yet. 
We  managed  better  than  your  Congress  doefa 
We  didn’t  stop  to  make  so  many  long-winded 
speeches,  but  talked  right  to  the  pint,  and  ^t 
throngfa  in  a  few  daya  The  members  chose 
me  President  of  the  Congress  the  first  thing ; 
for  they  said  I  was  nearest  akin  to  Giuetal 
Jackson  of  any  of  ’em,  and  the  honor  belonged 
to  me  ;  so  I  had  to  take  the  dbeer.  I  returned 
th^Va  for  the  honor  ai  course,  and  then  {sro- 


ceeded  to  business.  1  beginned  by  ealHw  ibc 
the  reports  of  the  committees  that  bad  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  hand  afore  we  met. 

I  called  for  the  report  on  England  first,  out 
of  respect  to  her  being  our  venerable  old 
mother.  Mr.  Sickles,  who  was  the  head  of  that 
committee,  repwted  that  John  Bull  was  an 
obstinate  old  fogy,  and  he  bad  found  it  very 
hard  to  make  any  impressioa  upon  him.  The 
people  all  seemed  to  be  tied  to  the  Queen’s 
apron  strings,  and  did’nt  appear  to  care  no 
more  about  Democracy  tbanahewsedoes  about 
his  grandfather.  Still  he  had  faith  to  believe 
that  they  could  be  made  to  take  it,  and  when 
the  tfme  comes  fib  was  ready  to  off  coat  and 
op  his  aieeves  and  whip  bto  ’em.  [Cbeera] 


mt  wocTSs  wBiinxo  onocsACT  i.vro  whn  »riu 


Upon  the  question  of  accepting  Mr.  Sickles’s 
report,  Mr.  Bnckanan  rose  and  said  he  objected 
to  the  term  old  fogy  ;  he  never  did  like  the 
term,  and  he  thought  it  would  do  more  hurt 
than  good  in  the  report,  and  be  moved  that  it 
be  struck  out  Mr.  Sanders  said  no ;  that  was 
the  very  cream  of  the  report,  and  he  objected 
to  its  being  struck  out  It  was  then  put  to 
vote,  and  Mr.  Buckanan  and  Mr.  Mason  voted 
to  strike  it  out  and  the  rest  voted  to  keep  it 
in ;  so  “  old  fogy”  stands  In  the  report  by  a 
strong  mtqority. 

I  then  called  for  the  report  on  France. 

Mr.  Sanders  made  a  long  report ;  but  the 
substance  was  that  the  Democratic  crop  in 
France  wasn’t  qnite  ripe  enough  to  harvest. 


Napoleon  had  filled  the  people’s  heads  so  fhll 
of  the  Eastern  war  and  glory  that  they  couldn’t 
think  of  nothin  else.  But,  said  Mr.  Sanders, 
“  there’s  a  good  time  comin,  boys ;  wait  a  little 
longer.”  [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Sanders’s  report  was  unanimously*  ac¬ 
cepted,  with  a  proviso  that,  while  we  had  to 
wait  a  little  longer,  we  shouldn’t  stop  working, 
but  keep  stirrin  round  and  trying  to  get  up  a 
moss  somehow  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  then  called  for  the  report  on  Spaia 

Mr.  Souley  rose,  with  fire  in  his  eye  and 
honey  and  thunder  on  his  tongue.  He  repor¬ 
ted  that  if  there  was  any  rich  thing  as  getting 
sunbeams  out  of  a  cowcumber  he  could  do  it ; 
and  he  had  come  pesky  near  kindlin  the  flame 


n.  SOVII  CHVKXISO  TUB  DBIOCIUCT  Ot  OLD  EIUIX. 


Sargeant  Joel  io  take  command  of  it  Got 
Mr.  Marcy  to  plan  oat  the  right  sort  of  nni* 
form,  and  get  my  friend  Cuehing  to  addreas 
’em  and  fill  ’em  fall  of  grit  nod  ginger,  eo  they 
can’t  be  held  back,  bat  will  be  ready  at  a  mo< 
meat’s  warning  to  “  march”  and  carry  Democ¬ 
racy  all  over  Eump,  and  Asha,  and  Afraky 
and  America. 

PoMter^. — I  don’t  know  but  the  muss  is  be¬ 
gan,  and  wc  may  have  to  send  over  by  the 
next  steamer  for  Sargeant  Joel  and  his  com¬ 
pany  to  come  on.  The  French  Emperor  has 
got  frightened  or  mad  about  matters,  I  don’t 
know  which,  and  has  snubbed  Mr.  Soaley  and 
forbid  his  settin  a  foot  on  his  land.  '  He  tamed 
him  right  oat  of  the  doors  of  France,  and  told 
him  to  go  about  his  business  somewhere  else. 
This  was  when  Mr.  Sonley  was  on  his  way 
home  to  Spain  from  oar  Congress  which  we 
held  at  Ostend  ;  for  we  was  very  careful  not 
to  hold  it  in  France  nor  Spain  nor  England,  so 
as  not  to  stir  up  a  mass  with  the  Governments 


again,  to  his  amazement  the  witchcraft  of  des¬ 
potism  had  got  the  upper  hand,  and  the  batter 
was  all  meltin  back  again  into  the  buttermilk. 
But,  says  he,  as  trae  as  Jackson  flogged  the 
British  at  New  Orleans,  I’ll  have  a  red-hot 
borsc-Bhoe,before  long  to  put  into  that  churn, 
and  then  butter  naut  come.  [Cheers.] 

So  you  see,  Gineral,  how  things  is  over  here. 
We  can’t  do  much  jest  yet,  but  you  may  de¬ 
pend  on  it  there  is  great  times  ahead.  You 
and  Mr.  Marcy  and  the  rest  must  hold  on  and 
try  to  keep  things  snug  and  tight  at  home  till 
we  get  our  Government  under  way  over  here, 
and  we’ll  cut  out  some  work  for  you  to  do  be¬ 
fore  long ;  and  them  matters  and  things  that 
we  don’t  send  over  any  particular  directions 
about,  you  and  the  Cabinet  must  try  to  get 
along  with  and  manage  accordin  to  your  best 
discretion.  But  you  better  be  gettin  your  for¬ 
ces  ready  as  fast  as  possible,  for  we  may  call 
for  ’em  at  any  moment  You  better  enlist  the 
old  Downlngville  company,  and  get  cousin 


ns  scBOoxint  ‘’two  polubs,”  ecuDDixa  bovxd  ccba. 

LKTrsK  liXXvn.  he  eomes,  for  he  wag  very  eameet  to  be  in  at  the 


PritaU  DitpalcKa  to  OiTural  Pieret — net  to  be  giee  up 
to  Congreu  if  they  ceM/or  iL 

Aboard  the  FHlibuster  aehooner  Two  PoUlea,  off  the 
« Hole  In  the  Wall,”  near  tho  middle  of  March,  I 
forget  the  dajr  of  the  Month,  1865. 

Dear  Ginkral  :  We  are  skaddio’  round 
here,  and  holding  on  to  the  slack,  waitin’  for 
more  help  to  come  up,  and  yon  may  depend  on’t 
Cnba’s  got  to  take  it  We  don’t  never  give  np 
the  ihip.  A  fast  little  clipper  jest  come  along 
going  to  Baltimore,  and  the  skipper  said 
he’d  take  my  despatches  to  yon  in  three  days. 
And  you  can  send  to  me  by  the  skipper,  your 
notions  about  things  ;  for  he’s  only  going  to 
stop  long  enough  to  wood  up,  and  then  he’s 
coming  right  strait  back  to  jine  ns.  He  made 
me  promise  to  bold  on  and  not  take  Cuba  till 


death. 

That  Cuba’s  a  fine  country.  We’ve  been 
having  a  glimpse  at  it  once  in  awhile  with  our 
spy-glasses,  through  tho  “  Hole  in  the  Wall,” 
and  round  the  corners,  and  it’s  raly  a  fine 
country ;  ’twould  do  yonr  heart  good  to  look 
at  it.  And  you  shall  have  a  chance  before 
long,  for  it’s  got  to  come  down  ;  it’s  got  to 
’nuckle,  and  no  mistake.  I’ve  got  my  com¬ 
mission  to  go  ahead  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Souley.  And  the  nub  of 
the  whole  thing  is,  we’ve  got  to  take  Cuba, 
”  if  we  have  the  power and  I  know  wo 
have,  as  Sally  Giles  said  to  her  sweetheart 
Says  Sally,  says  she,  ”  you  shan’t  kiss  me  un¬ 
less  you  are  stronger  than  I  am,  and  I  know 
you  be.” 


me. 


My  Thirty  leor*  Out  (jf  tlu  Senate. 
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before  it  was  time.  But  Napoleon  bas  been 
foolish  enough  to  put  his  foot  in  it,  and  now 
we’ve  ali  agreed  that  he  has  got  to  knock  un¬ 
der  and  bock  out,  or  smell  thunder. 


In  haste  and  some  agitation,  I  remain  your 
old  friend  and  Minister-Gineral  at  large. 


MAJ9B  JACK  DOWMBia^ 
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My  niriy  -Vtart  out  of  the  Senate, 


Just  before  we  come  out,  I  nee  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  notion  of  goin’ 
to  the  Crimea  to  see  Sevastopol  fall .  and  so  I 
thought  maybe  yon  might  like  to  come  out 
here  and  see  us  take  Cuba.  Now  if  you  da, 
jest  say  the'word,  and  tell  me  in  your  letter 
what  day  you  will  be  down  on  the  pint  of 
Floriday,  and  I’ll  bear  up  with  the  Two  PoUiee 
and  take  you  off. 

You  mustn’t  feci  hurt  because  1  didn’t  come 
to  Washington  to  see  you  before  starting  on 
this  cruise ;  but  the  fact  was  I  hadn’t  time. 
Our  country  was  in  so  much  danger  it  would¬ 
n’t  do  to  wait.  Our  Congress  in  Ostend  went . 
over  the  whole  ground  and  examined  it  caro- 
fuily,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
neck  or  nothing  with  us.  We  must  have  Cu¬ 
ba  or  our  our  whole  country  would  go  to  rack 
and  ruin,  and  we  agreed  that  “  the  Union  can 
never  enjoy  repose  nor  possess  reliable  securi¬ 
ty  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  Its 
boundaries.” 

I  sent  you  a  dispatch  last  fall  about  the 
duins  of  our  Congress  at  Ostend,  where  we 
took  up  the  affairs  of  England,  and  France, 
and  Spain ;  but  Bually  concluded  we  couldn’t 
make  anything  out  of  that  business  yet,  and 
riiould  have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Well, 
then  them  three  S’s — Sonley,  Sickles,  and  San¬ 
ders — said  there  was  one  thing  we  could  du  ; 
we  could  take  bold  of  that  Cuba  business  and 
finish  it  up  brown.  And,  for  fear  that  Louis 
Napoleon  might  have  spies  round  us  there  at 
Ostend,  we  concluded  it  was  best  to  hitch  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  off.  So  we  went  over  to  Ax-le- 
Shapple  and  finished  up  the  business. 

The  upshot  was,  we  concluded  we  would 
have  Cuba  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and  that  Mr. 
Sonley  should  go  right  back  to  Old  Spain  and 
tell  the  Queen  so.  If  she’d  a  mind  to  give  it 
up  quietly  and  make  no  fuss  about  it,  he  might 
promise  to  give  her  somethin’  pretty  hand¬ 
some  in  the  way  of  money  ;  we  didn’t  care 
nothin’  about  that,  as  we’ve  got  plenty  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  home.  If  she  refused  and  told  Mr. 
Soulcy  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  we 
shouldn’t  have  Cuba  no  how,  then  we  told  him 
he  mustn’t  be  mealy-mouthed,  nor  mince  mat¬ 
ters,  but  pick  a  quarrel  the  best  way  he  could 
and  clear  out 

Well,  Mr.  Sonley  went  back  to  Madrid  with 
a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  begun  to  try  to  dicker 
with  the  Queen’s  spokesman  for  a  bargain, 
somethin’  in  this  way : 

“  SouUy.  Oh,  now  I  think  of  it,  there’s  the 


Miij, 

little  Island  of  Cuba  over  there  near  our  coast ; 
we’d  like  to  have  that  little  Island,  if  it’s  all 
the  same  to  you.  I  s’pose  you’ve  no  objec¬ 
tions  ;  it  isn’t  the  least  use  in  the  world  to 
you,  and  it  might  be  some  little  account  to  us. 
So,  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  jest  mark  Cuba  down 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

“  Spoktman.  Not  by  a  jug  full,  Mr.  Souley. 
Cuba  is  the  most  valuable  patch  of  ground 
we’ve  got.  Can’t  spare  it  no  how. 

“  Souley.  Oh,  nonsense ;  it’s  no  income  at 
all  to  you,  and  nothin’  but  a  bill  of  expense. 
It’s  so  near  to  us  we  might  look  after  it  and 
maybe  make  somethin’  out  of  it ;  but  it’s  no 
more  use  to  you  than  the  fifth  wheel  to  a  coach. 
I  guess  we’ll  connder  it  ours. 

“  Spoketman.  I  guess  yon  won’t  I  tell  yon 
we  can’t  spare  Cuba  no  how.  It’s  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  the  gem  of  the 
Queen’s  crown. 

“  Souley.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  we  wouldn’t 
mind  paying  you  quite  a  handsome  sum  for  it ; 
a  hundred  millions,  if  you  say  so.  We  won’t 
scrimp  about  the  price. 

“  Spokeman.  There  is  no  price  to  it  Carry 
your  hundred  millions  to  some  other  market  if 
you  want  to  buy  honor  with  it  I  tell  you  the 
honor  of  Old  Spain  has  no  price. 

“Souley.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  don’t  con¬ 
sider  what  a  wonderful  deal  of  help  a  million 
would  be  to  yon.  You  mast  remember  yon 
are  getting  a  good  deal  behindhand.  You’ve 
no  income  hardly,  and  you  are  a  good  deal  in 
debt  Only  look  at  it ;  a  hundred  millions 
will  enable  you  to  pay  off  your  debts,  and  make 
internal  improvements,  and  build  railroads 
and  telegraphs  all  over  your  country,  so  that 
you  can  spruce  up  and  live  comfortable,  and 
get  ahead  in  the  world.  Say  the  word,  and 
the  hundred  millions  is  yours. 

“Spokesman.  Offer  your  hundred  millions 
to  some  beggar  who  wants  it  The  ancient 
and  proud  kingdom  of  Spain  isno  beggar,  sir. 
I’ll  thank  yon,  sir,  not  to  insult  me. 

“  Souley.  I  don’t  intend  any  insult,  sir  ;  but 
I’ll  be  frank  and  plain  with  you.  The  fact  is, 
we  must  have  that  island.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Our  country  can’t  get  along 
without  it 

“Spokeman.  That’s  your  look  out,  not 
mine. 

“Souley,  Well,  now,  Mr.  Spokesman,  you 
know  your  people  out  there  in  Cuba  have  for 
a  long  time  been  insulting  our  folks,  searching 
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their  refleels,  and  firing  into  their  steamere, 
and  Eometimcs  kctching  our  people  and  shoot¬ 
ing  ’em,  or  putting  ’em  in  dungeons.  There’s 
a  long  account  of  these  things  that  you  must 
settle  right  up,  pint  blank,  or  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.  There’s  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  you’re  got  to  ^y  for  stopping  the 
steamer  Black  Warrior  and  a  great  many  other 
things  as  bad  as  that  These  matters  hare  got 
to  be  settled  right  up,  or  Cuba’s  got  to  stand 
in  the  gap. 

“  Spokesman,  Can’t  help  that  If  you’ve 
got  any  accounts  to  settle,  we’ll  leave  it  out 
to  a  third  party*to  say  how  we  shall  settle. 
We  don’t  owe  you  a  cent  for  the  Black  War- 
rioT.  She  broke  our  laws,  and  we  fined  her  six 
thousand  dollars ;  and  then  we  give  back  the 
fine  after  all  when  we  might  a  kept  the  vessel. 
And  yon  are  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  thank  ns 
for  it 

“  Sotdey.  I  won’t  stan’  this  foolery  no  longer. 
Leave  it  out  I  No,  we  know  how  to  settle  our 
own  business  best  Now,  sir,  you’ve  got  to 
settle  all  our  accounts  right  up,  and  fix  things 
about  Cuba  so  we  shan’t  never  have  any  mora 
trouble,  or  else  give  us  up  the  island  to  man¬ 
age  in  our  own  way.  Now,  I’m  agoin  to  give 
you  jest  two  weeks  to  think  of  this  business, 
and  give  me  your  answer  ;  and  if  it  isn’t  set¬ 
tled  by  that  time,  I  shall  clear  out  and  go 
home,  and  then  you'll  hear  thunder  !  Good  bye, 
sir.” 

That  Souley’s  a  smart  feller,  Gineral.  He 
talked  right  up  to  ’em,  and  wasn't  afeared. 
Well,  he  waited  till  the  two  weeks  was  out,  and 
no  answer  didn’t  come ;  and  then  he' slat  round 
and  picked  up  his  clothes,  and  locked  up  his 
trunks,  and  cleared  out.  Then  he  come  over 
where  we.had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  told 
ns  bow  the  business  stood.  He  said  old  Spain 
refused  to  give  up  Cuba  and  refused  to  settle, 
and  he  had  got  the  quarrel  in  such  a  shape 
now,  that  we  could  carry  it  on  any  way  to  suit 
ourselves.  And  now,  said  Mr.  Souley,  what's 
to  be  done  next  ? 

Wal,  says  I,  Mr.  Souley,  you’ve  only  jest 
got  to  look  at  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  our 
Congress  at  Ax-le-Sbapple,  and  signed  by  you 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  yon’ll 
see  the  coarse  is  marked  out  as  plain  as  a,  b,  c. 
Jest  open  the  dockyment  and  read.  It  says  : 

“  Cuba  is  08  necessary  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  as  any  of  its  present  members.” 

“  The  Union  can  never  enjoy  repose  nor  pos¬ 


sess  reliable  seenrity  as  long  as  Cuba  is  not 
embraced  within  its  boundaries.” 

“  But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
interq/st,  and  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a. 
false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,” — what  then? 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature 
with  States  as  well  as  with  individuals.” 

Matters  and  things  being  thus  and  so,  “  then, 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  wresting  Cuba  from  Spain,  if  we 
possess  the  power.” 

There,  says  I,  there’s  your  chart,  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  a  man’s  face  ;  and  all  we’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  go  ahead.  So  we' all  put  our  heads 
together  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  we  wasn’t  long  about  it  It  was  finally 
concluded  that  Sanders  should  go  and  stir  up 
the  Southern  division,  headquarters  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  Sickles  should  take  charge  of  the  centre 
wing,  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  a 
branch  at  New  York ;  and  I  should  go  as  fast 
as  possible  “  down  East,”  headquarters  Down- 
ingville,  and  fit  out  a  naval  force  that  would 
put  Cuba  through.  And  hero  I  am,  Gineral, 
and  you  may  depend  on’t  the  work’s  got  to  be 
done. 

But  now  I  must  ask  yon,  Gineral,  what  is 
thunder  Mr.  Marcy  means  by  backin’  and  fillin’ 
so.  I  have  jest  got  some  of  the  latest  New 
York  papers  by  an  outer-bound  vessel,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  see  is  Mr.  Morey’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Souley,  dated  13th  of  November,  and  it  is 
so  full  of  milk  and  water  it  makes  me  fairly 
sick.  I  was  always  a  little  afraid  Marcy  was 
an  old  fogy,  but  I  did  think  he  had  a  little 
more  back-bone  than  he  shows  in  this  letter. 
He’s  no  Christian,  and  he’s  violated  the  Scrip- 
ter,  for  he  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looked  back.  He  seems  now  to  be  for  smooth¬ 
ing  over  matters ;  thinks  maybe  our  country 
could  manage  some  how  or  other  to  get  along 
without  Cuba;  don’t  know  but  what  old 
Spain  means  to  do  the  thing  that’s  about  right 
after  all ;  better  dicker  with  her  a  little  lon¬ 
ger  In  a  friendly  kind  of  a  way ;  better  not 
do  anything  to  affront  her ;  keep  things  quift 
till  Spain  gets  in  the  right  mood,  and  then,  if 
she  won’t  sell  us  Cuho,  perhaps  she’ll  settle 
and  pay  up. 

Now,  I  tell  yon  what  ’tie,  Gineral,  our  Eu- 
rup*  Cabinet  don’t  swallow  no  sich  milk  and 
water  stuff  as  that.  IVhat’s  got  into  Mr.  Mar- 
oyT  Last  year  he  told  Mr.  Souley  to  demand 
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Jnst  before  we  come  out,  I  see  by  the  pa¬ 
pers  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  a  notion  of  goin’ 
to  the  Crimea  to  see  Sevastopol  fall .  and  so  I 
thought  maybe  yon  might  like  to  come  out 
here  and  see  us  take  Cuba.  Now  if  you  da, 
jest  say  the'word,  and  tell  me  in  your  letter 
what  day  you  will  be  down  ou  the  pint  of 
Floriday,  and  I’ll  bear  up  with  the  PoUie* 
and  take  you  off. 

You  mustn’t  feel  hurt  because  I  didn’t  come 
to  Washington  to  see  you  before  starting  on 
this  cruise ;  but  the  fact  was  I  hadn’t  thne. 
Our  country  was  in  so  much  danger  it  would¬ 
n’t  do  to  wait  Our  Congress  in  Ostend  went . 
over  the  whole  ground  and  examined  it  care- 
fuily,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
neck  or  nothing  with  us.  We  must  have  Cu¬ 
ba  or  our  our  whole  country  would  go  to  rack 
and  min,  and  we  agreed  that  “  the  Union  can 
never  enjoy  repose  nor  possess  reliable  securi¬ 
ty  as  long  ns  Cuba  is  not  embraced  within  its 
boundaries.” 

I  sent  you  a  dispatch  last  fall  about  the 
dnins  of  our  Congress  at  Ostend,  where  we 
took  up  the  affairs  of  England,  and  France, 
and  Spain ;  but  Anally  concluded  we  couldn’t 
make  anything  out  of  that  business  yet,  and 
should  have  to  wait  a  little  longer.  Well, 
then  them  three  S’s — Sonley,  Sickles,  and  San¬ 
ders — said  there  was  one  thing  we  could  du ; 
we  could  take  bold  of  that  Cuba  business  and 
Anish  it  up  brown.  And,  for  fear  that  Louis 
Napoleon  might  have  spies  round  us  there  at 
Ostend,  we  concluded  it  was  best  to  hitch  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  off.  So  we  went  over  to  Ax-le- 
Shnpple  and  Anished  up  the  business. 

The  upshot  was,  wo  oonclndcd  we  would 
have  Cube  by  hook  or  by  crook ;  and  that  Mr. 
Sonley  should  go  right  back  to  Old  Spain  and 
tell  the  Queen  so.  If  she’d  a  mind  to  give  it 
up  quietly  and  make  no  fuss  about  it,  he  might 
promise  to  give  her  somethin’  pretty  hand¬ 
some  in  the  way  of  money  ;  we  didn’t  care 
nothin’  about  that,  as  we’ve  got  plenty  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  home.  If  she  refused  and  told  Mr. 
Sonley  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  we 
shouldn’t  have  Cuba  no  how,  then  we  told  him 
be  mustn’t  be  mealy-mouthed,  nor  mince  mat¬ 
ters,  but  pick  a  quarrel  the  best  way  be  could 
and  clear  ouL 

Well,  Mr.  Sonley  went  back  to  Madrid  with 
a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  begun  to  try  to  dicker 
with  the  Queen’s  spokesman  for  a  bargain, 
somethin’  in  this  way : 

”  Souley,  Ob,  now  1  think  of  it,  there’s  the 
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little  Island  of  Cuba  over  there  near  our  coast ; 
we’d  like  to  have  that  little  island,  if  it’s  all 
the  same  to  you.  I  s’pose  you’ve  no  objec¬ 
tions  ;  it  isn’t  the  least  use  in  the  world  to 
you,  and  it  might  be  some  little  account  to  us. 
So,  if  you  say  so,  we’ll  jest  mark  Cuba  down 
on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

“  ^poktenum.  Not  by  a  jug  full,  Mr.  Souley. 
Cul>a  is  the  most  valuable  patch  of  ground 
we’ve  got.  Can’t  spare  it  no  how. 

“  SouUy.  Oh,  nonsense ;  it’s  no  income  at 
all  to  you,  and  nothin’  but  a  bill  of  expense. 
It’s  so  near  to  us  we  might  look  after  it  and 
maybe  make  somethin’  out  of  it ;  but  it’s  no 
more  use  to  you  thau  the  Afth  wheel  to  a  coach. 
I  guess  we’ll  connder  it  ours. 

“  Spokeman.  I  guess  you  won’t  I  tell  you 
we  can’t  spare  Cuba  no  bow.  It’s  the  pride  of 
the  Spanish  kingdom,  and  the  gem  of  the 
Queen’s  crown. 

“  Souley.  W ell,  but,  my  dear  sir,  we  wouldn’t 
mind  paying  you  quite  a  handsome  sum  for  it ; 
a  hundred  millions,  if  you  say  so.  We  won’t 
scrimp  about  the  price. 

“  Spokeman.  There  is  no  price  to  it  Carry 
your  hundred  millions  to  some  other  market  if 
you  want  to  buy  honor  with  it  I  tell  you  the 
honor  of  Old  Spain  has  no  price. 

Souley.  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  don’t  con¬ 
sider  what  a  wonderful  deal  of  help  a  million 
would  be  to  yon.  Yon  most  remember  yon 
are  getting  a  good  deal  behindhand.  You’ve 
no  income  hardly,  and  you  are  a  good  deal  in 
debt  Only  look  at  it ;  a  hundred  millions 
will  enable  you  to  pay  off  your  debts,  and  make 
internal  improvements,  and  build  railroads 
and  telegraphs  all  over  your  country,  so  that 
you  can  spruce  up  and  live  comfortable,  and 
get  ahead  in  the  world.  Say  the  word,  and 
the  hundred  millions  is  yours. 

“Spokeman.  Offer  your  hundred  millions 
to  some  beggar  who  wants  it  The  ancient 
and  proud  kingdom  of  Spain  is  no  beggar,  sir. 
I’ll  thank  yon,  sir,  not  to  insult  me. 

“  Souley.  I  don’t  intend  any  insult,  sir ;  but 
I’ll  be  frank  and  plain  with  yon.  The  fact  is, 
we  must  have  that  island.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  Our  country  can’t  get  along 
without  it 

•‘Spokeman.  That’s  your  look  out,  not 
mine. 

“Souley,  Well,  now,  Mr.  Spokesman,  you 
know  your  people  out  there  in  Cuba  have  for 
a  long  time  been  insulting  our  folks,  searching 
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their  TesBele,  and  firing  into  their  etcamere, 
and  Eometimca  kctching  our  people  and  shoot* 
ing  ’em,  or  putting  ’em  in  dungeons.  There’s 
a  long  account  of  these  things  that  you  must 
settle  right  up,  pint  blank,  or  suffer  the  con¬ 
sequences.  There’s  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  you’ve  got  to  pay  for  stopping  the 
steamer  Black  Warrior  and  a  great  many  other 
things  as  bad  as  that.  These  matters  have  got 
to  be  settled  right  up,  or  Cuba’s  got  to  stand 
in  the  gap. 

“  Spokesman.  Can’t  help  that.  If  you’ve 
got  any  accounts  to  settle,  we’ll  leave  it  out 
to  a  third  partyto  say  how  we  shall  settle. 
We  don’t  owe  you  a  cent  for  the  Black  War¬ 
rior.  She  broke  our  laws,  and  we  fined  her  six 
thousand  dollars ;  and  then  we  give  back  the 
fine  after  all  when  we  might  a  kept  the  vessel. 
And  yon  are  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  thank  us 
for  it. 

“  SouUy.  I  won’t  stan’  Uiis  foolery  no  longer. 
Leave  it  out  I  No,  we  know  how  to  settle  our 
own  business  best.  Now,  sir,  you’ve  got  to 
settle  all  our  accounts  right  up,  and  fix  things 
about  Cuba  so  we  shan’t  never  have  any  mor* 
trouble,  or  else  give  us  up  the  island  to  man¬ 
age  in  our  own  way.  Now,  I’m  agoin  to  give 
you  jest  two  weeks  to  think  of  this  business, 
and  give  me  your  answer ;  and  if  it  isn’t  set¬ 
tled  by  that  time,  I  shall  clear  out  and  go 
home,  and  then  you'll  hear  thunder  !  Good  bye, 
sir.” 

That  Souley’s  a  smart  feller,  Gincral.  He 
talked  right  up  to  ’em,  and  wasn't  afeared. 
Well,  he  waited  till  the  two  weeks  was  out,  and 
no  answer  didn’t  come ;  and  then  he'slat  round 
and  picked  up  his  clothes,  and  locked  up  his 
trunks,  and  cleared  out.  Then  he  come  over 
where  we.had  been  waiting  for  him,  and  told 
ns  how  the  business  stood.  Be  said  old  Spain 
refused  to  give  up  Cuba  and  refused  to  settle, 
and  he  had  got  the  quarrel  in  such  a  shape 
now,  that  we  could  carry  it  on  any  way  to  suit 
ourselves.  And  now,  said  Mr.  Souley,  what's 
to  be  done  next  ? 

Wal,  says  I,  Mr.  Souley,  you’ve  only  jest 
got  to  look  at  the  instructions  drawn  up  by  our 
Congress  at  Ax-le-Shapple,  and  signed  by  you 
and  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  you’ll 
see  the  course  is  marked  out  as  plain  as  a,  b,  c. 
Jest  open  the  dockyment  and  read.  It  says : 

“  Cuba  is  as  necessary  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  as  any  of  its  present  members.” 

“  The  Union  can  never  enjoy  repose  nor  pos¬ 


sess  reliable  security  as  iong  as  Cuba  is  not 
embraced  within  its  boundaries.” 

**  But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own 
interqjst,  and  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a. 
false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,” — what  then? 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature 
with  States  as  well  as  with  individuala” 

Matters  and  things  being  thus  and  so,  “  then, 
by  every  law,  human  and  divine,  we  shall  be 
justified  iu  wresting  Cuba  from  Spain,  if  we 
possess  the  power.” 

There,  says  I,  there’s  your  chart,  as  plain  as 
the  nose  on  a  man’s  face  ;  and  all  we’ve  got 
to  do  is  to  go  ahead.  So  we  all  put  our  heads 
together  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  the  campaign, 
and  we  wasn’t  long  about  it.  It  was  finally 
concluded  that  Sanders  should  go  and  stir  up 
the  Southern  division,  headquarters  New  Or¬ 
leans  ;  Sickles  should  take  charge  of  the  centre 
wing,  headquarters  at  Washington,  and  a 
branch  at  New  York ;  and  I  should  go  as  fast 
as  possible  “  down  East,”  headquarters  Down- 
ingville,  and  fit  out  a  uaval  force  that  would 
put  Cuba  through.  And  here  I  am,  Gineral, 
and  you  may  depend  on’t  the  work’s  got  to  be 
done. 

But  now  I  must  ask  yon,  Gineral,  what  it 
thunder  Mr.  Marcy  means  by  backin’  and  fillin’ 
BO.  I  have  jest  got  some  of  the  latest  New 
York  papers  by  an  outer-bound  vessel,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  I  see  is  Mr.  Marcy’s  letter  to 
Mr.  Souley,  dated  13th  of  November,  and  it  is 
so  full  of  milk  and  water  it  makes  me  fairly 
sick.  I  ^vaa  always  a  little  afraid  Marcy  was 
an  old  fogy,  but  I  did  think  he  had  a  little 
more  back-bone  than  he  shows  in  this  letter. 
He’s  no  Christian,  and  he’s  violated  the  Scrip- 
ter,  for  he  has  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looked  bock.  He  seems  now  to  be  for  smooth¬ 
ing  over  matters ;  thinks  maybe  our  country 
could  manage  some  how  or  other  to  get  along 
without  Cuba;  don’t  know  but  what  old 
Spain  means  to  do  the  thing  that’s  about  right 
after  all ;  better  dicker  with  her  a  little  lon¬ 
ger  in  a  friendly  kind  of  a  way ;  better  not 
do  anything  to  affront  her ;  keep  things  qui^t 
till  Spain  gets  in  the  right  mood,  and  then,  if 
she  won’t  sell  us  Cuba,  perhaps  she’ll  settle 
and  pay  up. 

Now,  I  tell  you  what  ’tie,  Gineral,  our  Eu- 
mp*.  Cabinet  don’t  swallow  no  sich  milk  and 
water  stuff  as  that.  What’s  get  Into  Mr.  Mar- 
cy?  Last  year  he  told  Mr.  Souley  to  demand 


three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  Black  Mexico.’  You  see  that  war  come  Itself.  But 
Warrior  right  down  on  the  nail,  and  not  stop  yon  have  no  right  to  make  war  upon  Spidn  or 
to  parley  about  it  But  now  he  quivers  and  Cuba  unless  you  get  your  authority  flrom  Con- 
shakes  one  way  and  ’totber  like  a  leaf  in  the  gress.” 

wind.  I'm  afraid  Mr.  Marcy  is  getting  old.  “  Wal,  uncle,  I  have  got  my  authority  from 
And  there’s  poor  old  Uncle  Joshua,  postmaster  Congress,”  says  I ;  “  what  more  do  you  want  T” 
of  Downingville,  I  find  he’s  getting  old  and  “  Oh,  no,”  says  he ;  “  Congress  ha’nt  do- 
timersnm,  toa  When  I  got  home  to  Down-  dared  war,  because  it  would  be  in  the  papers, 
ingville  and  told  the  family  I  was  going  to  fit  and  I  should  a  seen  it” 
out  the  Two  Pollies  and  be  off  the  next  day  to  “  But  I  don’t  mean  your  lazy  Old  Fogy  Con- 
take  Cuba,  Uncle  Joshua  was  struck  all  of  a  gress  to  Washington,”  says  I ;  “  I  mean  our 
heap.  Eump  Congress.” 

Says  he,  “  Major,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  go  j  (jjp  ^ockyment  out  of  my 

into  any  of  that  fillibustering  business  j  it  s*  pocket  and  showed  it  to  him,  signed  by  Mr. 
next  akin  to  piracy  ;  and  there’s  the  neutrality  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  Mr.  Souley.  At 
laws  dead  agin  yon,  too.”  gpgj  jjg  thunder-struck,  and  couldn’t  say 

“  Oh  no,”  says  I,  “  Uncle  Joshua,  I  aint  go-  nothin.’  Then  he  fell  back  on  the  Constitution 
Ing  to  undertake  any  of  your  low  fillibusteriu’ ;  agin,  jest  as  he  always  docs,  and  said  he  didn’t 
I’m  only  jest  going  out  to  take  Cuba  man- fa-  believe  our  Congress  over  there  in  Eurup  was 
shion,  because  our  country  can’t  get  along  constitutional.  Then  he  reached  up  to  the 
without  it,  and  self-preservation  you  know  is  gbelf  and  took  down  the  old  ConstltuUon, 
the  first  law  of  nater,  and  because  old  Spain 

keeps  insulting  of  us  and  won’t  pay  up.”  Jackson  sent  him  more  than  twenty  year  ago, 
“  But  don’t  you  see.  Major,”  says  Uncle  be  put  on  his  spectacles  and  looked  it  all 
Joshua,  “if  you  go  totake  Cuba,  you  are  mak-  beginning  to  end,  and  said  he 

ing  war  upon  Spain  ;  and  you  can’t  do  that  could’nt  find  nothin’  about  any  Congress  in 
according  to  the  Constitution.  Nobody  in  this  p;,„.Qp 

country  has  any  power  to  make  war  but. Con-  ...  „  ,, 

„  “  But  if  you  call  your  meeting  over  there 

*^utyo«’remi«taken  there,  Uncle  Joshua,”  a  Congress^”  says  he,  “  I  should  like 

says  I.  “Didn’t  Mr.  Polk  make  war  upon  to  know  where  you  find  your  authority  in  the 

Constitution  to  make  war  upon  Spain  or  to  go 
Mexico!”  . 

TT  1  T  1.  fillibusterin’ about  Cuba.” 

“No,  by  no  means,”  said  Uncle  Joshua. 

“If  you  will  look  back  and  read  the  docky-  “Why,  Uncle  Joshua,”  says  I,  “  wc  find  it 

menta  of  them  days,  you  will  find  it  reads,  that  clause  where  it  says  ‘  J  tafo  retpomi- 

•  Whereas  war  txitU  between  this  country  and  WWy. 
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“  There  1”  said  Cousin  Sargent  Joel,  who  had 
been  listening  ail  the  time  without  saying  a 
word ;  “  there,  uncle,”  says  he,  “  I  knew  you 
would  And  the  authority  in  the  Constitution 
somewhere.  That’s  one.of  the  amendments  to 
the  Constitution  that  was  added  by  Gincral 
Jackson,  you  know,  and  therefore  it  mut  be 
right.” 

Then  Sargent  Joel  turned  to  me,  and  says 
be,  “  Mtyor,  I’ve  been  round  and  notified  the 
whole  company  of  the  Downingville  militia, 
and  they  are  all  ready,  armed  and  equipped 
as  the  law  directs,  and  will  be  aboard  to-mor¬ 
row  at  ten  o’clock.  They  are  full  of  grit,  and 
ready  to  swallow  Cuba  alive.” 

I  hain’t  got  near  through  my  story,  Gineral, 
for  1  wanted  to  teli  you  more  about  fitting  out 


the  TWo  Pollies,  and  about  the  crew,  and  the 
sogers, -and  the  marines,  and  the  hoes-marines, 
and  the  vige,  but  I  shan’t  have  room  in  this 
dispatch,  and  the  little  clipper,  that’s  waitin’ 
for  me  to  finish  writing,  has  got  a  smart  wind 
and  wants  to  be  off.  If  I  don’t  see  you  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  pint  of  Floriday  as  we  go  by,  I 
shall  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  conclu¬ 
ded  not  to  go  out  to  sec  us  take  Cuba ;  but  if 
I  see  a  man  standing  there  and  swinging  his 
hat,  I  shall  know  it’s  yon,  and  we’ll  bear  right 
up  with  the  Thco  Pollies  and  take  you  off 
I  remain  your  old  friend,  and  Minister^jlin- 
eral  at  large,  and  Rear  Commodore  of  the  fil- 
libuster-fiect, 

UajOR  JACK  DOWNING. 


SENTIMENT  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 

“  The  beatUtfyl  ti'wi  in  the  depths  ef  Ou  soul.” 

The  snabeam  may  smile  on  the  delicate  flower. 

The  zepher  of  evening  may  breathe  on  the  bower 
The  mnsic  of  waters  may  mnrmnr  along, 

And  fill  the  calm  air  with  the  sweetness  of  song, 

Bnt  still,  if  the  soni  is  not  warmed  by  that  smile, 

If  zephyrs  are  powerless  this  heart  to  begnile — 

If  mnsic  of  waters  unheeded  may  roll, 

The  beauty  lives  not  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.' 

The  brow  of  the  belle  may  be  white  as  the  snow. 

Her  lips  like  the  flower  of  the  cypress  may  glow, 

Her  voice  in  soft  cadence  may  fall  on  the  car. 

Her  eye  of  bright  aznre  be  dim  with  a  tear, 

Bnt  still,  if  her  heart  is  not  pnre  as  her  brow, 

If  red  lips  have  uttered,  and  broken  their  vow. 

If  tears  are  bnt  passion  she  cannot  control, 

.  The  beanty  lives  not  in  the  depths  of  the  soul. 

■ .  With  form  like  Apollo,  a  yonth  may  be  blest, 

The  fire  of  ambition  may  glow  in  his  breast ; 
llis'langnagc  be  eloquent,  touching  and  fires 
His  station  exalted  and  honored  may  be, 

Bnt  still,  if  revenge  in  his  bosom  abide 
Companion  of  ignorance,  vanity,  pride. 

Should  the  dark  wave  of  crime  like  a  broad  river  roll, 

The  beanty  lives  not  in  the  depth  of  the  ronl. 

tVhen  glories  of  nature,  and  beauties  of  art. 

Shall  find  a  response  in  the  depths  of  the  heart. 

When  beantifiil  forms  shall  but  inde.x  the  mind. 

And  words  that  are  spoken  in  kindness  be  kind. 

When  Charity,  Purity,  Friendship,  and  Truth, 

Be  found  with  ns  mortals  in  age,  as  in  youth. 

If  heavenly  love  doth  bnt  quicken  the  whole, 

“  The  beautiful  lives  in  the  depths  of  the  soul.” 
lULIXOll,  ilATsh,  IM*-  STOKNT  rCT**!.. 
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ANCIENT  ART  IN 

AS  rich  as  the  gallerlea  of  Europe  unques-^ 
tiouably  are,  in  works  of  the  old  masters 
it  is,  nevertheless,  trne,  that  there  are  pictures 
in  this  country  which  would  not  only  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  would  actually  “  grace”  even  the 
far-famed  “  Louvre.” 

How  these  original  pictures  reach  our 
shores,  is  by  no  means  a  new  question.  The 
answer  is  quite  simple.  A  revolution  breaks 
out  in  France ;  the  spark  of  liberty  is  wafted 
to  other  parts ;  the  great  flag  of  universal 
freedom  is  unfurled  by  a  few  intrepid  men, 
who  are  immediately  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
followers,  panting  to  bury  the  fangs  of  their 
hatred  in  the  quivering  forms  of  their  oppres¬ 
sors  Noble  houses  are  overthrown,  the  do¬ 
mains  of  the  rich  despoiled,  and  venerated 
relics  scattered  to  the  winds.  Like  the  tiger, 
having  once  tasted  blood,  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  restrained.  On  they  rush;  the  great 
and  holy  cause  of  freedom  is  forgotten ;  and 
while  the  people  satiate  themselves  in  the 
blood  of  their  victims.  Liberty  sits  weeping 
over  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  decaying 
flame. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  desolation,  may  be 
seen  the  pale,  intellectual  face  of  the  enthusi¬ 
ast  in  art,  as  he  journeys  from  place  to  place, 
to  rescue  from  the  flames  of  destruction  tho 
works  of  some  name  venerated  in  history. 

Wherever  is  heard  the  falling  echoes  of  a 
princely  chateau,  there  also  is  heard  the  quiet 
footstep  of  the  connoiseur.  And  thus  are  saved 
from  oblivion  some  of  the  flnest  works  of  art 
the  world  has  ever  produced. 

Again,  may  fine  works  by  great  masters 
,  were  sent  from  Spain  and  Italy  to  adorn  the 
churches  of  tho  new  world.  Families  of 
wealth  and  taste,  emigrating  to  Mexico,  un¬ 
doubtedly  carried  with  them,  in  very  many 
instances,  superb  collections  of  pictures,  large 
numbers  of  which  have  since  found  their  way 
to  the  United  States.  Few  countries,  proba¬ 
bly,  in  the  world,  are  so  rich  in  rare  works  of 
art  as  Mexico.  Indeed,  the  tchoU  of  Spanish 
America  may  hb  considered  as  a  yet  unex¬ 
plored  mine  of  art. 

Among  the  fine  collections  of  which  New 
York  may  boast,  is  one,  of  which  notices  have 
appeared  in  this  magaxinc  from  time  to  time. 


THE  NEW  WORLD. 

known  as  the  Bryan  Gallery  </  ChritUan  Art, 
No.  839  Broadway,  which  deserves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  every  true  lover  of  the  beautiful 

This  collection  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  latx>r ;  and  os  a  historical  gallery  it  is  un¬ 
equalled  by  anything  in  the  country.  Here 
we  find  specimens  of  the  Byzantine  school, 
that  dark,  colorless  period  of  art,  from  which, 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  considered  almost 
heresy  to  depart.  This  very  Byzantine  school, 
however,  was  the  embodiment  of  the  most 
profound  religions  feeling.  It  was  the  infancy 
of  nrt — an  infancy  of  the  most  huge  import. 

What  Ruskin  has  said  of  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  is  also  applicable  to  these  primitive 
(Byzantine)  days,  for  in  tho  works  of  this 
school  we  do  indeed  behold  “  burning  messa¬ 
ges  of  prophecy,  delivered  by  the  stammering 
lips  of  infants.” 

“  Out  of  nothing  comes  nothing and  yet 
Constantiuoplc,  never  celebrated  for  its  good 
taste,  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  cradle 
of  Christian  art. 

Mr.  Bryan's  gallery  carries  us  step  by  step 
from  this  early  period  to  the  full  development 
of  what  is  properly  termed  Christian  art,  as 
embodied  in  the  works  of  Corregio ;  of  which 
master  we  here  find  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
specimen.  It  bears  internal  evidence  of  orig¬ 
inality. 

The  grouping  of  this  picture  is,  of  itself,, 
sufficient  to  provoke  the  epithet  of  Corrog- 
glesque.  In  the  centre  is  the  Virgin  and  Di¬ 
vine  Infant ;  at  her  right,  an  angel  is  calling 
the  attention  of  the  child  to  a  book  which  SL 
Jerome  holds  in  his  hand.  On  the  left  of  the 
Virgin  is  Mary  Magdalene,  half  kneeling,  and 
pressing,  in  the  most  tender  manner,  the  feet 
of  the  “  God-child”  to  her  cheek.  Near,  and 
just  behind  Mary  Magdalene,  Is  a  youth,  prob¬ 
ably  intended  to  represent  St.  John,  who  is 
looking  into  a  vase  which  he  bolds  in  his 
hands. 

The  anachronism  contained  in  this  picture 
proves  quite  clearly  that  the  master  did  not 
aim  at  a  historical  production.  Neither  can 
it  be  supposed  (shallow  objections  to  the  con¬ 
trary)  that  a  man  of  genius  and  learning 
would  idle  away  his  time  in  simply  giving 
pleasing  effects  of  color  and  drawing. 
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Therefore,  when  we  find  s  picture  hietori- 
celly  incorrect,  coming  from  the  easel  of  such 
a  master  as  Corregio,  we  are  fain  to  believe 
that  it  may  be  the  imbodimeot  of  an  ideal 
conception. 

The  great  picture  at  Parma,  known  as  the 
SL  Jerome,  and  for  which  the  picture  under 
notice  was  the  original  study,  may  be  consid* 
ercd  as  the  visible  representation  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  idea. 

St.  Jerome  represents  the  learning  of  the 
Church,  and  Mary  Magdalene  the  humility  of 
the  faithful.  Farther,  we  read  in  letters  of 
burning  eloquence  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  declares  that  any  person  who  may  have 
sinned,  and  einetrtly  repents,  becomes  as  pure 
as  a  little  child,  and  a  fit  companion  not  only 
to  saints  and  angels,  but  to  the  “  Immaculate 
Mother”  of  a  God  incarnate ;  and  greatest  of 
all  to  the  ehUd-God,  who  is  yet  to  pass  through 
the  fiery  ordeal  of  temptation. 

How  beautifully  is  represented  the  union 
of  the  natural  with  the  supernatural !  The 
first  by  the  bit  of  landscape  in  the  distance  ; 
and  the  second  by  that  heavenly  angel. 

The  heavy  folds  of  drapery,  looped  up  over 
the  group,  represent  in  the  most  delicately 
poetic  manner,  the  drawing  aside,  to  the  pare, 
of  the  vail  which  shuts  out  our  gaze  from  the 
spirit  world. 

St.  John  bolds  the  typical  cup.  The  chal¬ 
ice  yhich  is  yet  to  flow  with  the  waters  of 
life. 

There  are  those  who  will  “  pooh,”  “  pooh,” 
over  onr  description,  but  to  thinking  minds,  we 
submit  it  with  all  confidence  that  they  will 
perceive  its  truth. ' 

David  Teniers  is  also  represented  in  two  or 
three  fine  pictures  in  this  gallery.  But  one, 
the  Incantation  Scene  (No.  141),  is  of  so  unique 
a  character  that  it  deserves  a  separate  no¬ 
tice.  Poor  Teniers  was  so  nnfortunate  as  to 
get  married ;  and  like  a  good  Christian,  wish¬ 
ing  others  to  appreciate  the  delectable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  hallucination  of  matrimony,  he 
has  recorded  in  this  picture  the  internal  “  re- 
latiimt”  of  his  household. 

In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  an  old  woman 
(Tenier’s  mother-in-law),  is  represented  as 
calling  up  the  most  carious  medley  of  figures, 
by.  the  diablerie  of  her  incantations.  At  her 
side  sits  a  younger  woman  (Tenier’s  better 
half),  the  startled  expression  of  whose  face 
evinces  how  little  she  at  first  appreciated  the 
storm  which  was  to  follow  the  incantation. 


In  the  back  ground  a  wierd  sister  is  stirring 
a  boiling  .^uldron.  Before  the  huge  fire¬ 
place,  another  hag  is  urging  a  yonng  girl, 
clothed  in  nature’s  garments  and  riding  a 
broom-stick,  to  mount  the  chimney.  One  has 
already  gone  up,  and  In  the  ascent  has  parta¬ 
ken  largely  of  the  feline  character.  The 
room  is  filled  with  monstrous  forma  Fishes 
fly  through  the  air ;  and  skulls  seem  imbued 
with  life. 

And  thus  has  David  Teniers,  in  satisfying 
his  revenge,  given  to  the  world  one  of  the 
keenest  satires  upon  matrimony  that  the  world 
has  ever  produced.  His  mother-in-law,  by 
too  much  interference,  called  up  ugly  images 
in  the  mind  of  bis  wife,  and  thus  disturbed 
the  family  peace. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  also  some  fine  specimens  of 
Rubens,  Greuze,  Hemling,  and  a  host  of  oth¬ 
ers  of  undoubted  excellence.  An  original 
portrait  of  “  Galileo,”  by  “  Sustermans,” 
from  “  Louis  Philippe’s”  collection,  is  a  very 
interesting  picture. 

While  the  Belmont  gallery  was  taking  in 
hundreds  of  dollars  a  day,  this  infinitely  more 
valuable  collection  did  not  average  $3  a  week. 
The  proprietor  is  somewhat  to  blame  for  this  ; 
for  in  a  city  like  New-York,  where  we  often 
know  not  the  name  of  our  next  door  neigh¬ 
bor,  it  can  hardly  be  snpposed  that  the  public 
at  large  would  be  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  collection  unless  it  were  properly  ‘‘  ad¬ 
vertised.”  Were  it  so  advertised,  we  do  not 
in  the  least  doubt,  that  there  are  sufficient 
persons  of  refined  taste  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  to  appreciate  the  gallery,  and  by  their 
D^uent  visits  to  pay  its  current  expenses  and 
something  besides. 

There  is  a  rumor  afloat,  that  Mr.  l^an, 
disgusted  with  the  reception  his  gallery  meets 
with,  has  decided  to  take  it  to  England  or 
France,  and  there  dispose  of  it  to  one  of  the 
governments.  If  this  bo  true,  we  fear  our 
people  will  learn  too  late  the  loss  they  have 
sustained.  For  if  we  look  at  his  pictures  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  dollars  and  cents — the 
meanest  way  in  the  world  to  judge  of  a  pic¬ 
ture — we  shall  find  that  many  of  them  are 
worth  and  would  bring  in  Europe,  from  two 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  “  Corre¬ 
gio”  might  justly  be  held  at  a  sum  which,  to 
cobblers  in  the  art,  would  be  positively  in¬ 
credible. 

That  aU  the  pictures  'put  forward  in  the 
catalogue  as  original,  are  to  be  received  oa 
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The  old  Art  Union  rooms,  No.  497  Broadway, 
arc  again  opened  to  the  public,  and  this  time 
with  a  collection  of  paintings  and  engravings, 
by  and  after  the  old  mastcra  Some  of  these 
paintings  are  decidedly  fine ;  while  others  are 
only  copies  of  more  or  less  excellence. 

One  of  ihe  final  of  the  collection,  and  with* 
out  doubt  an  original  picture,  is  the  “  Lair  of 
the  Serpents No  48,  by  “  &hrieok,”  (Otbo 
Maroellis).  This  really  great  picture  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  draw  visitors.  The  dark, 
damp,  earthy  “  lair,^’  is  well  presented.  The 
serpents  are  so  full  of  slimy  life,  that  one 
wonldliesitate  to  touch  them.  A  number  of 
birds  are  also  remarkably  well  painted. 

No.  74.  “  Lot  and  his  Daughters,”--"  Jor- 
daena”  This  is  a  fine  work  of  art,  and  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  both  artists  and  the 
public.  The  colw  is  very  fine.  We  believe 
Mr.  Nye  is  correct  in  calling  this  an  original 


We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  few  hoars  we 
passed  in  this  valuable  and  interesting  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Retiring  from  the  busy  throng  of  the 
great  thorou^fare  of  our  city  to  ^hese  quiet 
rooms,  containing  as  they  do,  the  handiwosk  of 
men  long  since  gathered  to  their  fathers; 
relics  of  mighty  kings  and  princes,  who  lived, 
reigned  and  died  centuries  before  tiie  era  of 
Christianity ;  pieces  of  linen  once  used  as  a 
shroud  for  the  honored  dead  three  mummies 
of  the  sacred  Boll,  found  in  the  tombs  at  Das- 
hour,  and  many  other  olgects  of  interest  to  the 
student— the  effect  was  most  singular. 

We  may  notice  this  really  remarkable  C(d- 
lection,  more  fu\ly,  in  a  future  number. 
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OUR  HOTEL.— NUiy^BER  I. 

BT  BiZEL  OREEKE,  BS9. 

Stories  qf  Ice. 


These  long  evenings  at  our  hotel,  how 
much  can  be  crowded  into  them.  Stories 
of  deer  bunta,  stories  about  “  bar,”  stories  of 
flshiag  excursions,  stories  of  horse  races,  foot¬ 
races,  prize  fights,  shooting  matches,  and  the 
Lord  only  knows  what  beside,  must  be  strung 
out  in  regular  order  during  the  evening.  Rea¬ 
der,  did  you  ever  board  at  one  of  our  Western 
hotels  ?  If  you  did  you  will  readily  agree 
with  me  that  it  beats  the  “  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments”  all  hollow.  I  just  tell  you, 
our  Western  hotel  can’t  be  beat,  for  good  fel¬ 
lows  and  tough  yams,  go  where  you  wilL 
When  I  Bun  out  of  something  about  which  to 
,  write,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  lock  up  my  office, 
step  across  to  the  hotel  and  mingle  for  a  few 
minutes  with  my  fellow  boarders,  and  my 
word  for  it  they  soon  have  a  “  plot”  ready  for 
me.  The  only  objection  is  this :  when  I  get 
them  fairly  under  weigh  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  stopping  them  till  they  have  spun  out  such  a 
number  of  yarns  that  I  am  in  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  them  all  mixed  up  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
would  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  tell 
“  t’other  from  which.”  If  I  were  to  get  up  as 
soon  as  I  beard  a  good  one,  and  leave,  think¬ 
ing  it  over  like  the  boy  who  was  sent  for 
alspice,  pepper,  and  ginger,”  and  who,  in 
consequence  of  having  stumped  his  toe  and 
fell,  returned  with  “  tar,  pitch  and  rosin.”  I 
might  make  out  very  well ;  but  that  wouldn’t 
do,  you  sec— they’d  think  I  wasn’t  agreeably 
entertained.  The  thought  that  there  can  be 
too  much,  even  of  a  good  thing,  never  for 
once  enters  their  heads ;  so  when  A  lets  off 
one  of  his  toughest  yams,  B  considers  his 
board  up,  and  fires  away  in  hopes  of  making 
a  better  shot;  then  C  follows,  and  so  it  goes 
round  and  round  often  for  an  incredible  length 
of  time.  Not  unfreqnently  a  dozen  or  more 
stories  under  the  same  head,  follow  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  For  instance,  number 
One  tells  something  about  snakes,  which  stirs 
np  something  in  Two’s  cranium,  and  As  tells  a 
story  about  snakes,  then  Three  tells  a  “  snake 
story”  to  match,  Four  ditto,  and  so  it  goes. 
Then  if  number  One  knows  another  “  snake 


story,”  and  relates  it,  and  Two  follows — in 
short,  if  the  thing  goes  all  round  again— I 
mean  the  stories,  for  ours  is  a  Temperance 
hotel — it  is  regarded  as  no  violation  of  eti¬ 
quette. 

Last  evening  after  tea,  I  took  a  seat  among 
the  boys — that’s  what  we  call  tLem  out  here 
— before  the  large  log-fire  that  blazed  and 
sparkled  on  the  hearth  in  good  old  fashioned 
style,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the  order 
of  the  occasion.  In  a  short  time  Dr.  Sparks 
came  in,  rubbed  his  hands  together,  and  ex¬ 
claimed  : — 

By  George  1  this  is  going  to  be  a  swinging 
cold  night.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Gov.  Fowler — ve  call  him 
Governor,  but  in  fact  he  has  never  held  an 
office  in  his  life,  “  yes,  I  gpiess  our  folks  need’nt 
greive  bont  ice  any  more.  If  I  ain’t  mighty 
mistaken  it’ll  be  thick  enough  to  house  in  the 
morning. 

“  Yes  sir-c-e,”  put  in  Bill  Styles,  the  map 
pedlar,  I’ll  warrant  it’ll  be  thick  enough. 
Speaking  of  putting  np  ice,  makes  me  think 
of  a  scrape  I  got  into  last  winter.  I  was  at 
Vincennes,  and  I  went  down  to  the  Wabash 
where  they  were  a  taking  ont  ice,  and  I  got 
to  fooling  around — 1  was  as  green  as  a  win¬ 
dow  blind  abont  the  bnsiness ;  that  is  I  was 
raised  in  the  South  where  there  was  no  ice, 
and  I’d  jest  come  up. 

“  Weil,  as  I  was  saying,  I  got  to  fooling 
round— I  noticed  the  fellows  who  were  at  work 
had  boards  to  stand  on,  but  I  didn’t  know 
what  it  was  for,  nnlese  it  was  to  keep  them 
from  slipping,  or  to  keep  Ihefr  feet  from  get¬ 
ting  cold.  Well,  I  got  to  fooling  around,  and 
catting  about  on  the  ice — Tom  Powers,  down 
here — yon  know  him  I  guess — he  was  there, 
and  I  noticed  he  kept  a  grinning  out  of  the 
comers  of  his  month  about  something,  but  I 
couldn’t  think  what  it  was. 

“  Well,  I  got  to  fooling  aronnd  and  catting 
about  on  the  ice,  and  the  first  thing  I  know’d 
— ^yon  see  it  was  a  warm  day  like,  and  the  ice 
was  thawing,  and  kinder  tender,  but  I  didn’t 
know  much  bont  the  natur  of  it,  causa  I’d 
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been  raised  in  the  South,  and  I’d  jest  came  np. 
As  I  was  saying,  I  got  to  cutting  round,  and 
the  first  thing  I  know’d  I  went  in,  kerslung, 

clean  over  my - you  see  that  was  what  Tom 

was  a  laughing  at,  the  knave  for  not  telling 
me,  for  he  know’d  I’d  break  in ;  and  more 
than  that  he  know’d  I  was  a  Southerner  and—” 

“But  how  did  you  get  out?  Did  you 
drown?”  asked  several,  who  by  this  time  had 
became  deeply  interested,  and  were  anxious  to 
hear  the  end  of  the  story. 

■  “  Drown  1  no ;  don’t  yon  see  I  didn’t?  But 
as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  went  in  knrslung, 
clean  over  the  waistbands  of  my  breeches. 
Hoo-o-ol  you’d  better  believe  it  m^e  mo 
catch  my  breath.” 

“You  fool,  you  I”  said  the  doctor,  evidently 
disappointed  because  the  fellow  did  not  drown. 
“  You  infernal  fool !  I  thought  we  were  going 
to  hear  something.” 

“  That  reminds  me  of  when  I  first  came  to 
Illinois,  many  years  ago,”  said  Squire  Falls. 
The  Squire  was  not  a  boarder  at  our  hotel, 
but  had  merely  called  over  to  “  chat  off  the 
evening.”  “  It  was  fashionable  then  to  wear 
leather  breeches,  made  of  dressed  deerskins. 
In  fact  everybody  had  to  wear  ’em  to  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  like  respectable. 
E.“.Well,  soon  after  I  landed  out  here,  I  had 
me  a  nice  pair  made,  all  scolloped  and  fringed 
np  the  seams,  and  around  the  bottoms  of  the 
legs,  in  rale  fancy  style.  I  put  ’em  on,  and  a 
jam  tip  fit  they  were,  too — I  jist  tell  you  I  was 
purty  proud  of  ’em.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  week  when  I  put  ’em  on,  and  so  I  was 
awftil  careful  of  ’em  till  Saturday  night,  for  I 
wanted  ’em  to  show  off  then  for  a  special  pur¬ 
pose. 

“  Saturday  night  came,  and  I  took  down  my 
gun  and  told  my  father  that  I  believed  I’d  go 
across  the  swamp  and  see  if  I  couldn’t  ‘  rooet 
some  turkeys.’  Turkeys  wam’t  what  I  was 
after,  though,  by  a  long  shot  Old  Uncle 
Billy  Brown,  as  the  youngsters  all  called  him, 
lived  about  four  miles  over  the  swamp,  and 
be  had  a  daughter  named  Mary — we  called 
her  Molly — and  as  I  was  a  young  lad  jest 
about  going  out  of  my  teens,  you  can  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  kind  of  turkeys  I  was 
after. 

“  As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  out  of  sight  of  the 
house,  I  put  in  my  best  licks  for  Uncle  Billy’s. 
Just  before  sundown,  I  came  to  the  pond  in 
the  middle  of  the  swamp,  and  as  it  was  frozen 
over,  I  concluded  to  cross  over  on  the  ice. 


rather  than  take  time  to  go  around  to  the  nar¬ 
row  place  and  walk  the  log.  I  started,  and 
just  as  I  got  about  the  middle,  kurslung  I 
went  through  the  ice,  into  the  water,  over 
knee-deep.  Then  I  splunged  it  till  I  got  to 
t’other  side.  Once  out,  I  sow  myself  in  a  pur¬ 
ty  fix.  The  legs  of  my  new  leather  breeches 
were  soaking  wet  I  counselled  with  myself 
for  some  minutes  as  to  the  propriety  of  going 
on.  Finally  I  concluded  that  I  had  better  go, 
as  T  bad  thought  of  too  many  nice  things  to 
say  to  Uncle  Billy’s  gal  not  to  be  permitted 
to  say  ’em. 

“  After  proceeding  a  short  distance,  I  felt 
something  a  tangling  about  my  feet,  and  I 
stopped  to  look  what  it  was.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
my  breeches  legs,  about  three  inches  too  long, 
a  dragging  along  under  my  fccL  Out  came 
my  knife,  and  off  I  whacked  about  three  inches 
from  each  leg.  Half  a  mile  further,  and  the 
tangling  commenced  again,  and  off  came  an¬ 
other  strip,  and  so  the  thing  kept  being  re¬ 
peated,  until  I  believe  in  my  soul  I  must  have 
cut  nigh  on  to  three  feet  ofiTn  each  leg.  If 
you  know  anything  about  dressed  deer-skin, 
you’ll  see  into  this  in  a  minnte — when  it  once 
gets  wet  it  stretches  to  all  creation. 

“  When  I  got  to  my  destination.  Uncle  Billy, 
and  Aunt  Jane,  (that  was  his  old  woman)  and 
Molly  seemed  tickled  almost  tfo  death  to  see 
me.  They  fairly  handed  [me  around  among 
one  another,  for  it  was  the  first  time  any  of 
our  folks  had  been  over  to  see  ’em,  though 
they’d  all  spent  a  Sunday  at  our  house.  You 
sec  they  thought  we  were  awful  fine  folks, 
simply  because  we  were  new-comers,  and  so 
they  went  to  work  and  made  me  feel  purty 
much  at  home. 

“  As  soon  as  I’d  got  to  the  light,  I  took  a 
squint  down  at  the  legs  of  my  breeches  to  see 
if  I’d  trimmed  ’em  about  right,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  had. 

“  Uncle  Billy  and  mo,  we  pitched  in  to  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  weather,  and  such  like,  and 
Aunt  Jane  and  Molly,  they  got  up  in  the  chim¬ 
ney  corner,  and  went  to  knitting ;  and  Molly 
and  me,  we  kept  taking  sly  glances  at  one  an¬ 
other  whenever  we  saw  the  old  folks  warn’t  a 
looking.  There  was  a  tremendous  big  log- 
heap  fire  on,  and  I  tell  you  it  felt  fine  to  a  fel¬ 
low  in  my  fix,  for  you  see  I  felt  kinder  damp 
about  the  lega 

“  After  we’d  talked  and  went  on  for  some 
time,  I  eaugbt  a  chance,  when  the  old  woman 
was  looking  down  at  her  knitting,  a  trying  to 
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pick  up  &  stitch  she’d  dropped,  and  the  old 
man  had  twisted  around  and  was  looking  at 
(he  bed,  kinder  sleepy  like — I  say  I  caught 
that  chance  and  thought  I’d  jest  look  at  Molly 
and  kiodcr  smile,  and  see  if  she  wouldn’t  smile 
back.  It  was  no  use— when  I  looked  at  her 
I  seed  she  was  most  tickled  to  death  ’bout 
something,  and  was  a  looking  to’rds  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  my  trowsers  legs.  A  hot  flash  went  all 
over  me,  for  it  struck  me  in  a  minute  that  I’d 
made  some  bungle  in  trimming  ’em.  I  took 
a  sly  look  down  myself  as  soon  as  I  got  a 
good  chance,  and  sure  euough,  I  seed  I  had — 
one  of  my  trowsers  legs  was  nearly  to  the  top 
of  my  sock,  and  my  sock  warn’t  none  of  tbo 
cleanest  in  the  world ;  and  what  was  wuse, 
there  was  a  thundering  big  hole  in  it  right 
thruc  to  a  dirty  spot  on  my  leg. 

“  Thinks  I  to  myself,  ‘  Tom,’  (that’s  my 
name,)  ‘  you’ve  done  it  this  time,  and  no  mis¬ 
take,  and  I  wish  to  goodness  you  was  at  home  ; 
but  its  too  late  to  cry  after  spilt  milk.’  As 
quick  as  a  flash,  I  shifted  around-like  and  hid 
that  leg  behind  t’other,  and  then  I  looked  over 
at  her  kinder  exultingly.  Judge  of  my  sur¬ 
prise  when  this  time  I  seed  she  was  tickled 
wuss  than  before.  Tiio  big  drops  started  out 
all  over  my  face,  for  I  know’d  there  must  be 
something  else  >vrong ;  so  as  soon  as  I  got  a 
chance  I  looked  down,  and  as  sure  as  you  live, 
there  was  my  other  breeches  leg  about  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  one  first  discovered. 

This  was  awful  1  I  jumped  right  up  and  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  a  warming  my  back,  for  I  know’d 
a  standing  up  would  let  my  trowsers  down  a 
little.  As  soon  as  I  could  conveniently,  with¬ 
out  exciting  suspicion,  I  took  another  look  at 
’em,  and,  sir,  they  were  both  over  two  inches 
above  my  socks.  Thinks  I,  ‘  Tom,  there  must 
be  something  wrong  for  certain.  Maby  you’ve 
hurnt  your  trowsers :  or  who  knows  but  you’re 
bewitched  or  something  ?  I  guess  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  be  agoing,  though  it’s  awful  to  leave  this 
sweet  critter,  without  sparking  her  a  little, 
after  coming  so  far  through  the  cold” — so  says 
I  to  the  old  man  and  old  woman : — 

“  ‘  Try  to  come  over  and  see  our  folks  as 
soon  as  you  can  ;’  ”  and  then  I  picked  up  my 
gun.” 

“  What !’’  says  Uncle  Billy,  “  you  ain’t  going 
home,  I  hope  T” 

Yes,”  says  I,  “  I  must  be  getting  along.” 

“  Tut !  tut  1”  says  he,  “  I  won’t  think  of  such 
a  thing.  Why,  you  must  stay  all  night  with 
us.” 


"  Yes,”  says  Aunt  Jane,  "  yon  mustn’t 
think  of  going  home  to-night.” 

“  Yes,  1  must  be  going,”  says  I,  catching  a 
glance  at  the  legs  of  my  trowsers,  and  seeing 
they  had  got  nigh  on  to  as  high  as  my  kneea 

“  Why  must  you  go?”  suya  the  old  man. 
“'t'ou  can’t  do  anything  at  home  to-night, 
when  you  get  there.” 

“Just  then.  Holly,  who  had  been  biting  her 
purty  lips  to  try  to  hold  in,  bursted  right 
out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  then  the  old  wo¬ 
man  reached  over  and  boxed  her  cars ;  but 
that  only  made  her  laugh  wusser.  As  soon  as 
she  could  hold  in  a  little,  she  whispered  some¬ 
thing  in  her  mothers  ear,  which  made  the  old 
lady  look  mighty  serious,  and -she  said  to 
Molly,  “  Shocking!  that  mustn’t  do  it”  Then 
she  went  bock  into  the  little  kitchen,  and  she 
said  to  her  old  man 

“  David,  come  here  a  minute.” 

“  He  went,  and  thinking  that  would  be  my 
best  chance  to  get  off,  I  lumbered.  I  hadn’t 
got  but  a  little  distance  till  I  heard  the  old 
man  a  calling  me  ;  and  he  kept  on  a  calling 
till  I  got  clean  out  of  hearing,  but  I  tell  you, 
I  bad  no  notion  of  going  back.” 

“  Very  strange,  indeed,”  remarked  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  city,  who  was  stopping 
at  our  hotel.  “  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  be 
no  good  as  to  tell  me  the  cause  of  your  panta¬ 
loons  drawing  up  so  ?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  the  Squire ;  “you  know 
they  got  too  long  when  they  were  wet,  and  I 
cut  them  off!  That’s  the  way  dressed  deer¬ 
skin  does ;  it  stretches  into  the  middle  of  next 
week  when  It  gets  wet,  but  as  soon  as  it  gets 
dry,  it  goes  back  just  like  it  was  at  first.  If 
I’d  a  know’d  anything  about  leather  breeches, 
I’d  a  rolled  them  up  as  fast  as  they  g^t  too 
long,  and  then  I’d  a  unrolled  them  when  they 
began  to  dry.” 

“  Puts  me  in  mind  of  when  I  was  a  boy,  you 
know,”  said  Phil.  Barlow.  “  I  us’t  to  be  a 
orful  fellow  for  huntin’.  One  day  I  was  out 
with  the  rifle,  an  I  came  to  the  Ambraw  down 
below  town  here,  you  know.  It  was  froze,  an 
I  thonght  I’d  walk  over  on  the  ice,  you  know. 
I  hadn’t.got  but  a  few  steps  from  the  bank, 
you  know,  afore  the  ice  broke,  you  know,  an 
I  went  in  head  an  ears,  an  I  came  orful  nigh 
stayin  there,  you  know.  It  was  the  dagondest 
hardest  kind  of  work  to  get  out.” 

“  Did  you  _lose  your  gun  ?”  asked  one  of 
the  company. 

“  No.  I’se  goin  to  tell  you  ’bout  that.  Next 
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a»y  dad  and  me,  we  went  down  to  the  river, 
you  know,  to  try  to  fish  it  out,  you  know. 
Wal,  an  we’s  a  wakin  about  on  the  ice,  fur  it 
had  froze  thick  that  night,  you  know,  wc 
beam  the  gun  go  off  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  you  know,  au’  the  bullet  come^ut 
tbrcu  the  ice  not  more'n  three  inches  from 
one  of  dad’s  feet,  you  know.” 

“  Heard  the  gun  Are  off  after  laying  in  the 
water  all  night !”  exclaimed  the  map  pedlcr, 

“  how  could  that  a  bin  ?” 

“  Dunno,”  said  be,  “  unless  the  fish  got  to 
nibblin  at.  the  trigger,  you  know.” 

A  general  laugh  followed  this,  and  Phil, 
who  was  in  cool  earnest  all  the  while,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  show  his  papers,  or  “  acknowledge 
the  com.” 

“  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  old  Daily  up  on 
the  Illinois  river  ?”  asked  Gov.  Fowler — and 
then  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  went 
on  :  “  It  was  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.  I  was  living  in  Calhoun  county  at  the 
time,-and  old  Daily  was  a  living  in  Greene 
county  just  over  the  river.  There  was  a  gro¬ 
cery  kept  just  over  the  river  from  old  Daily’s 
cabin,  and  to  it  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
onqe  or  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  re- . 
plenishing  bis  jug,  for  ho  was  a  great  lover  of 
whiskey. 

”  Well,  one  winter  there  came  along  the 
queerest  spell  of  weather  you  ever  saw.  It 
was  jest  cold  enough  to  make  ice  run  thick  in 
the  river,  and  not  cold  enough  to  block  it  up. 
In  this  condition  it  remained  some  three  weeks, 
and  the  consequence  was  old  Daily  came  near 
burning  up,  he  got  so  dry. 

•*  Weil,  in  about  three  weeks  the  ice  jam¬ 
med  up  and  stopped,  and  old  Daily  was  might- 
ly  tickled  with  the  prospect  of  soon  being 
able  to  walk  over  and  get  a  supply  of  the 
good  critter.  Just  on  the  day  when  ho  thought 
it  was  froze  about  solid  enough  to  risk,  the 
weather  turned  warm,  and  it  began  to  thaw. 
This  made  him  feel  awful  bad  again ;  in  fact 
he  couldn’t  think  of  doing  two  or  three  weeks 
longer  without  a  drop  or  two,  so  he  resolved 
to  try  walking  over,  come  what  would. 

“  After  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his 
old  woman,  and  his  son,  Sam,  and  giving 
them  some  directions  as  to  the  future  manage 
ment  of  afhirs,  in  case  they  were  left  to  shift 
for  themselves,  old  Didly  shouldered  his  jug 
and  started.  Success  crowned  his  efforts.  He 
crossed  the  river  like  a  knife,  and  got  his 
thirst  quenched  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  rifle 


whiskey.  Rifle  whiskey,  because  it  was  mean 
enough  to  kiii  any  ordinary  critter  at  one 
hundred  yards,  off  hand. 

“  Having  taken  a  few  nips,  old  Daily  soon 
forgot  all  about  the  ice,  and  just  kept  ou  en¬ 
joying  himself  till  nearly  night ;  then  he  be¬ 
gan  to  think  about  some  place  to  sleep,  and 
then  a  recollection  of  the  comforts  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  cabin  over  the  river  came  uppermost  in  his 
mind.  The  ice  was  jest  on  the  point  of  break¬ 
ing  up— all  mulchy  like, — but  fear  was  a 
stranger  to  a  man  in  his  elevated  condition  ; 
so  shouldering  his  jug,  he  started  for  home. 

The  shore  was  left  some  fifty  paces  behind 
ere  any  one  discovered  him— then  it  was  too 
late  to  call  him  back.  The  grocery  keeper 
looked  hurriedly  over  his  books  to  see  if  all- 
was  square,  and  finding  it  was,  he  and  his  pa¬ 
trons  repaired  to  the  brink  of  the  river  to 
watch  the  doubtful  issue.  They  expected 
every  step  would  be  his  last  On  he  went, 
stopping  occasionally  to  salute  his  jug,  until 
he  had  gained  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when 
sure  enough,  the  ice  broke  with  a  crash,  and 
down  ho  went  beneath  the  surface.  The  old 
lady  and  Sam,  who  had  been  watching  him 
from  the  opposite  side,  sent  up  a  pitiful  howl, 
while  the  grocery  folks  sighed  and  said,  “  Poor 
old  feller,  he’s  gone  at  last.  It  will  doubtless 
be  better  for  his  family.”  Then  they  gazed 
in  silence  on  the  ice-clad  stream  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  thought  of  the  times  the  old  feller 
.  had  stood  treat,  and  of  the  times  they  had 
treated  him,  and  then  they  were  about  to  turn 
toward  the  grocery,  when  they  saw  the  ice 
bulge  up  about  fifty  paces  nearer  the  other 
shore,  and  out  popped  a  head.  ’Twas  old  Dai¬ 
ly’s.  He  made  several  efforts  to  climb  out, 
but  the  ice  was  so  tender,  it  kept  breaking  in, 
and  so  he  had  to  give  it  np.  With  one  hand 
they  saw  him  hold  on  to  a  crag  of  ice,  wUle 
with  the  other  he  brought  his  jug  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  treated  himself  to  a  regular  old  fash¬ 
ioned  sniflter — it  looked  as  natural  as  life- 
then  they  heard  him  call  out : — 

“  You,  Sam !  what’n  the  dace  are  ye  a  stan- 
din  thar  a  lookin  like  a  fool  fur  ?  Hev  yefed 
the  old  mar  T” 

“  No,  I  haiu’t !  Oh,  do  com  out’n  that  dad 
— do  that’s  a  good  man  I  Say,  dad,  do-o-OH)!” 
bawled  the  son. 

“  Go  to  thunder  and  feed  the  old  mar,  you 
triflin  lazy  scamp,  or  I’ll  come  out  thar  and 
skin  you  alive,  so  I  wili !”  said  old  Dally,  and 
down  went  his  head  beneath  the  ice. 
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"  Sam  had  snfScient  acqaaintanoe  with  the 
old  man  to  know  that  he-  meant  what  he  said, 
*  knd  so  he  truckled  to  obey  orders.  In  alittle 
while  the  ice  bulged  again,  and  out  came  the 
name  bald  head,  a  long  ways  nearer  diore,  and 
the  same  voice  called  out : — 

“  Sam  I  Sam  1  hev  ye  fed  the  old  mar  yet!” 
“  Yes,  dad,  I  hev,”  replied  the  hopefuL 
“  Then  go  Hong  with  ye,  an’  put  on  a  back 
log  an’  make  a  good  fire.  Say,  old  ’oman. 


grind  some  spice  an’  hev  some  water  a  biline 
to  make  a  hot  whiskey  stew— stir  your  stumps 
or  you’ll  catch  it,”  and  down  be  went  again. 

“  Two  more  hitches  and  he  was  out,  pelting 
Sam  like  all  the  world — not  that  Sam  bad 
dcsne  anything  deserving  of  punishment,  but 
merely  because  he,  himself,  had  been  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  lose  the  jug  in  his  last  dive, 
thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  knocking  the  stew 
arrangements  into  a  mess  Of  jay-bird&” 


LETTER  WRITING. 


WE  really  put  a  great  deal  of  our  best  life 
into  our  letters,  when  we  can  persuade 
ourselves  to  talk  earnestly  on  paper,  and  are 
sure  of  finding  a  sympathizing  listener.  There 
la  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  speak  thus 
from  the  quiet  of  our  study  to  the  distant 
friend  who,  we  are  sure,  will  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend  us,  and  to  whom  the  written  words 
will  be  but  the  key  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of 
the  varied  thoughts  that  flitted  through  our 
brain,  ere  they  were  carefully  pruned  down 
and  condensed  into  sentences.  There  is  a 
positive  comfort  in  writing  suggestively, — in 
just  giving  a  clue  to  our  thoughts,  which  we 
are  sure  that  the  recipient  will  follow  out  intui¬ 
tively,  without  aid  from  us. 

AVe  like  to  be  egotistical  in  our  letters. 
Only  with  those  persons  with  whom  we  stand 
In  the  closest  relations  can  we  afford  to  be  so. 
Society  forces  ns  to  be  impersonal  ^  it  will  not 
sufibr  that  we  should  speak  confidentially  of 
ourselves  and  our  joyful  or  bitter  thoughts, 
but  requires  that  we  should  amuse  it  and  be 
amused  in  turn.  To  the  public  we  speak  more 
truly ;  but  even  here  we  must  generalize,  and 
adapt  our  best  thoughts  to  the  million,  dis¬ 
claiming  all  private  property  in  them  for  our¬ 
selves.  The  face  of  the  author  must  not  peer 
out  from  behind  his  work,  else  the  chaim  of 
the  fiction  is  lost  in  the  curious  speculations 
or  the  half-comprehended  reality.  We  can 
utter  true  oracles  from  behind  this  vail,  yet 
there  is  always  the  consciousness  of  being 
shadowed  by  a  vail ;  and  there  are  times  when 
.this  becomes  wholly  insupportable,  and  we 
long  to  throw  the  mask  aside  and  to  stand 
face  to  face  with  human  beings.  We  are  sure 
that  our  words  will  strike  a  sympathetic  chord 
>  somewhere ;  but  we  are  equally  sure  that  our 
ears  will  not  hear  the  echo,  and  we  crave  a 


nearer  sympathy.  Then  we  turn  from  the 
piles  of  carefully  written  MSS.  before  us ;  and 
shaking  off  the  dust  of  thought  from  our 
brain,  and  trimming  the  study  lamp  anew,  wc 
draw  our  cream  laid”  from  its  corner,  and 
write  of  ourselves,  our  hopes,  our  fears,  and 
our  sorrows,  to  the  friend  whose  face  has  come 
between  us  and  our  books,  using  the  tgo  as  of 
ten  as  we  choose,  in  open  defiance  of  all  char¬ 
ges  of  tautology. 

Letter  writing  ought  to  bo  a  well-spring  of 
pleasure  to  the  writer.  And  if  we  should 
draw  our  inferences  from  the  postaL  reports, 
wo  should  think  it  so  indeed,  from  the  millions 
of  letters  that  pass  annutfily  between  Maine 
and  Georgia.  Yet  despite  this,  when  you  talk 
confidentially  with  people  on  the  subject,  the 
majority  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  great  bore  in 
the  abstract, — an  act  of  duty,  or  a  task  to  be 
performed  in  view  of  the  sugar  plums  in  pro¬ 
spective — for  most  persons  enjoy  reading  letters 
exceedingly.  “  I  never  would  write,  were  it 
not  for  the  answers,”  says  one.  “  I  wish  that 
a  machine  might  be  invented  for  grinding  out 
letters,”  says  another.  Take  it  for  all  in  all, 
letter-writing  is  a  very  much  despised  institu¬ 
tion  ;  and  as  it  is  good  policy  to  prop  up  the 
weak  side  of  a  question,  to  preserve  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  power,  as  the  politicians  say,  we  must 
beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  favor 
of  it 

Let  us  remark,  however,  en  pateani,  that  we 
do  not  speak  here  of  formal  letters,  news  let¬ 
ters,  mechanical  letters,  surface  letters, — let¬ 
ters  wherein  the  heart  has  but  little  share,  and 
the  pen  talks  while  the  thought  is  silent  But 
when  we  write  to  those  friends  whose  image 
fiits  before  our  eyes  every  hour  in  the.  day, 
and  to  whom  our  mind  instinctively  telle  each 
new  fledged  hope  or  earnest  aspiration,— 
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those  friends  to  whom  we  could  speak  reams 
of  words,  yet  with  whom  our  very  silence  is 
eloquent, — then  we  linger  with  exquisite  pleas¬ 
ure  over  the  sheets  on  which  we  trace  a  few 
of  the  glowing  thoughts  which  are  ever  flow-’ 
ing  out  to  them.  Each  word  bears  the  impress 
of  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  soul,  and  seems 
an  outbreak  of  the  deep  feeling  which  is  pent 
up  in  the  heart,  and  longing  for  expression. 
We  wrong  our  friends  when  we  write  to  them 
with  an  indifi'erent  feeling.  A  letter  should 
be  an  inspiration — the  result  of  an  impulse— 
none  others  are  worthy  of  the  name. 

There  are  numerous  Talleyrands  in  letter 
writing.  They  always  wait  for  the  sober  sec¬ 
ond  thought,  and  never  write  a  sentence  with¬ 
out  reasoning  as  to  its  possible  consequences. 
Too  cautious  to  write  what  they  would  read¬ 
ily  speak,  for  fear  of  misinterpretation  or  of 
future  changes,  they  choke  back  their  best 
thoughts,  and  write  rhetorical  epistles  which 
the  whole  world  might  read  without  taking 
exception.  But  there  is  nothing  that  can  call 
forth  such  bitter  thoughts,  such  scalding  tears, 
so  sharp  a  conflict  between  love  and  pride,  as 
the  reception  of  one  of  these  measured  letters 
in  reply  to  a  missive  which  had  gone  to  its 
destination  freighted  with  that  richest  wine  of 
the  heart  which,  when  once  spilled,  is  never 
poured  out  for  the  second  time. 

Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  the  excuse  of 
want  of  talent  or  some  such  thing,  which  peo¬ 
ple  sometimes  plead  as  a  reason  for  not  writ¬ 
ing  letters.  Just  as  if  we  stopped  to  think 
about  polishing  our  sentences  and  saying  flue 
words  when  we  meet  dear  friends ! 

We  often  treasure  the  wTitten  words  of  our 
friends  more  than  the  spoken  ones.  They  are 
symlx)ls  to  us,  in  their  brevity,  of  a  deeper 
signiflcancc,  and  we  set  ourselves  to  work  to 
decipher  their  true  meaning,  and  to  drink  in 
the  richest  aroma  of  the  worm  atmosphere  of 
thought  that  hovered  round  the  sentences  and 
nursed  them  into  being.  They  wear  a  new 
face. to  us  at  each  new  reading.  Letters  are 
sacred  ihings  to  me.  I  wonder  how  any  one 
can  destroy  them.  To  me  it  %ems  like  sacri¬ 
lege.  I  should  just  as  ^n  think  of  burning 
my  friend’s  portrait 

Letters  are  milestones  on  the  rood  of  affec¬ 
tion.  'When  we  grow  old,  either  in  years  or 
thought,  we  look  back  half  curiously  and  half 
mournfully  on  the  records  of  our  early  days. 
We  read  the  notes  written  in  the  flrst  warmth 
of  a  new  friendship,  and  glowing  with  the 
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ardor  of  first  love.  The  words  almost  burn 
with  thought  We  are  sure  that  our  friend 
perfectly  comprehends  us  ;  and  we  take  the  • 
thoughts  which  have  been  lying  unspoken-  for 
years  in  the  inmost  recess  of  our  heart  and  send 
them  to  him  encased  in  words,  as  the  richest 
jewels  in  our  possession.  Each  new  thought, 
indeed,  instiuctivly  clothes  itself  in  words  and 
flies  to  its  kindred  spirit  We  only  grumble 
that  the  pen  can  say  so  little,  and  that  the  small 
sheets  will  contain  but  the  nucleus  of  our 
thoughts,  when  we  wish  so  much  to  add  (ho 
EuiTOuudiugs.  By  and  by  the  fl.ime  burns 
down,  and  the  ardent  enthusiasm  subsides  into 
a  quiet  friendship ;  or  else  we  chafe  at  the 
natural  change,  and  by  reproach  and  recrimi¬ 
nation,  cost  gaii  and  bitterness  into  the  sweet 
waters.  This,  indeed,  is  the  natural  course  of 
friendship. 

There  are  not  many  true  letters  written,  for 
there  are  not  many  true  friendships.  One 
may  go  through  iife  without  ever  finding  that 
perfect  sympathy  with  another  mind  which 
would  lead  him  to  speak  his  inmost  self  to  it 
in  the  fullest  faith  and  trust.  Some  thus, 

**  Unveil  before  tho  g&zo 
Of  an  imperfect  sympathy/* 
and  drink  tho  bitter  draught  of  mortified  pride 
and  wounded  sensibiiity  in  return  for  the  con¬ 
fidence.  And  then,  many  of  these,  unable  to 
stifle  their  burning  thoughts,  write  ietters  to 
the  whoie  worid,  and  send  them  forth  in  books 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  meet  a  response, 
though  the  joyful  recognition  wiil  never  cause 
their  own  heartstrings  to  vibrate  to  the  touch. 
But  this  is  oniy  a  partial  quietus.  Those  arc 
the  happiest  who  know  their  friends  face  to  face. 

Human  empathy  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  life  endurable.  Banish  love  from  the 
world  and  it  becomes  at  once  a  wiiderness,  fit 
only  for  the  habitation  of  jackals  and  hyenas; 
cultivate  it,  and  exalt  it  in  character,  and  the  . 
earth  becomes  fitted  to  be  the  abode  of  angcisi 
So  is  every  bond  that  tends  to  draw  human 
beings  together  and  to  unite  them  in  the 
brotherhood  of  a  common  sympathy,  an  im¬ 
portant  principle  in  the  economy  of  afiTection. 
Our  thoughts,  our  words,  our  letters,  all  are 
conductors  of  this  electric  fluid  which  pervades 
the  universe,  and  humanizes  men  by  its  genial 
influence.  All  honor  to  Cadmus!  From  his 
sown  dragon’s  teeth  have  sprang  up  indeed 
an  army  of  mailed  warriors,  who  will  yet  re-> 
build  the  city  in  which  all  the  tribes  shajil 
dwcli  together  in  harmony  and  happiness.  ^ 
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IDO  not  know  why  I  ^ould  make  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  my  virtuea.  I  have  so  little,  so  very 
little  to  boast  of.  Only  the  Creator  has 
showered  blessings  manifold  and  unending 
upon  mo — has  strcwu  my  pathway  with  the 
rarest  and  sweetest  flowers,  and  has  not  chast¬ 
ened  me  enough  to  make  my  heart  as  pure 
and  unspotted  as  it  should  be  In  his  sight  I 
am  forty  years  old,  and  am  married  1 1  put  an 
exclamation  point  after  married,  for  I  can 
hardly  believe  it  Before  reaching  the  age 
of  thirty,  I  used  to  think  that  perhaps  some 
day  I  might  marry,  but  after  passing  that 
boundary  I  g;ave  up  all  thought  of  it.  In  my 
palmiest  days  1  had  little  to  recommend  me 
to  the  gentler  sex.  My  frame  is  largo  and 
clumsy,  and  loosely  put  together.  The  tailor 
never  could  make  a  coat  set  over  my  shoulder- 
blades,  aud  as  for  pants,  you  might  as  well 
try  to  make  them  look  graceful  upon  a  bean¬ 
pole.  If  I  were  a  vaiu  man  I  might  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  my  hands  and  feet, 
which  arc  small  and  graceful,  and  from  my 
eyes  and  hair,  though  the  latter  is  somewhat 

sprinkled  with  gray.  My  face  is - well,  not 

handsome,  and  yet  not  homely,  as  I  am  fain 
to  believe,  since  one  who  is  more  to  me  than 
all  the  world  beside,  flnds  pleasure  in  contem¬ 
plating  it 

I  am  a  Professor  in  Tarvard  College.  If 
you  should  chance  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the 
officers  and  students  of  that  time-honored  in¬ 
stitution,  by  turning  to  the  page  which  re¬ 
cords  the  names  of  the  faculty,  you  will  find, 
directly  below  the  president’s,  that  of  Ralph 
Alverson,  A.  M.,  L.  L.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  pure  mnd  mixed.  Whenever  I 
write  a  letter  I  sign  the  name  of  Ralph  Alver¬ 
son. 

I  have  been  Professor  in  Tarvard  College 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  have  filled  the  chair 
to  which  I  was  called  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  board  of  trustees  and  the  students  who 
have  been  in  my  classes.  I  receive  flattering 
letters  from  many  of  them  who  have  gone  out 
from  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  Alma  Mater, 
into  the  broad  glare  of  the  world,  and  i>ot  a 
vou  VL— 23. 


Jl.  o. 

few  of  them  have  comeback  long  weary  miles 
to  take  me  by  the  hand  and  to  thank  me, 
sometimes  tearfully,  for  the  care  and  con¬ 
sideration  they  received  from  me  during  their 
college  days.  So  you  sec  that  I  have  some 
things  to  be  vain  of,  though  I  have  no  beauty 
of  feature  aud  limb.  Not  but  that  J  have  bad 
many  tricks  played  off  upon  me  by  mischie¬ 
vous  boys,  and  1  have  had  them  come  and  txig 
my  pardon,  humbly  and  sincerely,  so  that  the 
pleasure  of  forgiving  more  than  compensated 
for  any  pain  that  I  might  have  endured. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  my  dear  friend  and 
brother-Professor,  Richard  Whitbey,  died,  he 
bequeathed  to  me  the  charge  of  his  daughter 
Agnes.  lie  was  a  lone  man,  and  a  most  pure 
and  noble  one,  and  the  last  of  his  race.  When  ' 
his  fair  p.ilc  wife  died,  and  left  upon  his  hands 
the  little  babe  Agnes,  scarce  a  week  old,  be 
came  to  me  for  human  sympathy,  aud  became 
not  in  vain.  He  knew  well  where  to  apply  for 
a  warmer  and  truer  sympathy  than  I  could 
possibly  give,  though  words  of  hope  and  love 
gushed  up  spontaneous  from  my  inmost  soul. 
Morning  and  night  and  noonday  too,  for  many 
years  had  be  found  the  way,  and  the  promise 
had  not  been  withheld  from  him.  But  when 
the  rare  gift  came — the  dear  babe  Agnes— .and 
took  from  him  that  other  self  withont  which 
the  rare  gift  seemed  almost  a  burden,  what 
could  he  do?  If  the  cloud  ever  loomed  dark¬ 
ly  over  his  pathway,  it  loomed  darkly  then; 
but  the  sunshine  came  at  last ;  and  only  chas¬ 
tened,  not  broken,  he  took  np  the  burden  of 
battle  and  struggled  manfully  to  conquer. 
Manfully  and  not  in  vain.  No  true  soul  ever 
went  out  into  the  world  with  a  noble  purpose 
without  some  crowning  achievement 

In  the  family  where  Richard  Whitbey  and 
myself  made  our  home,  was  little  Agnes  do¬ 
miciled  ;  and  between  us  two  die  lacked  no 
care  or  comfort.  I  was  a  student  then  in  my 
senior  year,  and  was  twenty.  O,  how  I  loved 
the  babe!  She  crept  into  my  inmost  heart 
with  her  winning  baby  ways.  ^Vhen  I  went 
from  her  presence  she  cried  for  me  more  than 
for  her  father.  We  bad  so  many  gay  romps 
together.  She  was  so  sure  of  such  grand  toe- 
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BtDgs  in  the  air  ;  which  her  father,  in  hie  great 
sorrow,  never  felt  like  giving.  So  the  time 
crept  on,  and  the  college  year  drew  to  ile  end. 
Not  without  honor  did  I  acquit  myself,  I  as¬ 
sure  you,  though  neither  father  or  mother  had 
I  to  glory  in  any  success  I  might  achieve. 
So  with  my  baeealaurtcUe  in  my  pocket,  I  went 
to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  my  (Viend  and  in¬ 
structor  Richard  AVhitbey  and  the  dear  babe 
Agnes.  It  was  the  saddest  parting  of  them 
all ;  to  leave  my  dear  friend,  and  more  than 
brother,  and  my  darling  Agnes,  fur  I  was 
going  far  away  to  Germany,  to  finish  my  edu¬ 
cation.  No  life  is  there  without  its  partings, 
and  none  so  sad  os  those  which  death  shadows 
with  its  wing  and  makes  lasting ;  and  com¬ 
forted  with  the  hope  of  coming  back  to  them, 
more  worthy  of  treading  any  pathway  which 
the  future  might  open  for  me,  I  bade  them  a 
sad  farewell,  and  amid  tears  and  blessings 
went  away. 

I  do  not  know  as  a  record  of  the  five  years 
1  spent  in  Germany  amid  smoke  and  beer, 
and  Latin  and  Greek,  and  signs  and  figures, 
will  bo  of  any  interest  to  the  reader  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  story.  Sufficient  to  say  that 
the  five  years  passed  away,  and  I  came  back 
again  to  my  friend  Richard  and  Agnes,  no 
longer  a  babe,  and  to  the  Professorship  of 
Mathematics  pure  and  mixed,  to  which  I  was 
cordially  invited.  Surely  God's  blessing  was 
upon  me.  No  situation  in  life  could  have 
been  more  to  my  liking.  Had  I  been  given 
the  choice,  I  should  have  chosen  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  in  Tarvard  College,  before  all 
others.  So  the  time  swept  on,  fraught  with 
the  truest  and  deepest  happiness.  I  took  up 
my  abode  at  the  old  place,  and  assumed  the 
old  relations.  I  was  Uncle  Ralph  to  darling 
Agnes,  and  more  than  brother  to  Richard. 
Truly  God’s  blessing  was  upon  me,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me,  I  never  forgot  to  thank  Him  for  it, 
morning,  noon  and  night ;  at  my  meat  and  at 
my  labor.  Meantime  little  Agnes  bad  grown 
sweeter  and  more  winning.  She  was  five  years 
old,  and  full  of  all  grave  and  womanly  ways. 
Surely,  like  the  poet’s  dunty  little  “  Lou,”  to 
see  her  was  a  blessing.  My  heart  was  a 
truer,  a  nobler  and  a  better  heart  from  knowing 
her,  child  though  die  was.  I  felt  the  Savior’s 
blessing,  which  is  the  inheritance  of  little 
children,  in  iW  passage  from  her  to  me, 
sanctify  and  make  me  more  worthy ;  and  I 
strove  to  attain  her  innocence  and  truthful¬ 
ness,  that,  in  the  end,  the  promise  might  not  be 


May, 

wanting  even  for  one  so  unworthy  as  myself. 
So  tho  years  fied  on,  and  God  had  need  of 
Richard.  0  how  I  clung  to  him.  ,It  seemed 
that  I  could  not  let  him  go.  What  kind  ad¬ 
vice — what  timely  aid — what  deeds  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  of  love  he  showered  upon  me  in  this 
world.  But  death  would  come.  What  could 
my  poor  mortal  hands  do  toward  keeping  him 
away?  He  shaded  the  threshold  with  his 
wing,  and  entered  the  chamber,  and  made  sad 
and  sore  the  hearts  of  his  more  than  brother, 
and  of  Agnes.  O  death!  death!  how  little 
mercy  have  you !  Though  I  bowed  my  boeom 
to  you,  and  prayed  that  I  might  be  taken  and 
Richard  spared  for  her  sake,  yon  passed  me 
by  iinheecded  ;  and  with  his  dying  breath  be 
gave  me  darling  Agnes,  to  watch  over  and  to 
keep  unspotted,  as  I  bad  hope  of  heaven. 

O  friend,  I  cannot  think  of  any  words  that 
type  your  worth  and  goodness.  I  cannot 
measure  the  capacity  of  your  great  souL  On 
the  high  hill-top  of  example  you  stand  su¬ 
preme;  and  the  nearer  any  mortal  on  this 
earth  approximates  to  your  standard,  the  near¬ 
er  he  approaches  God. 

What  need  bad  I  of  the  Creator’s  help  in 
the  charge  of  Agnes!  and  the  penitent  heart 
with  which  I  asked  it,  was  crowned  with  the 
priceless  gift ;  and  to-day,  as  I  sit  here  and 
wrrite  these  words,  I  feel  that  the  blessings 
which  the  Creator  has  showered  upon  me  have 
indeed  been  manifold  and  unending. 

Dear  Agnes  was  ten  years  old  when  the 
great  loss  came  upon  us,  and  I  was  thirty. 
She  was  a  woman  then  in  thought  and  feeling 
and  intellect,  and  oh,  so  divinely  beantifni. 
She  knew  the  extent  of  the  Ion  she  was  called 
upon  to  endure,  and  she  felt  it  deeply.  AVhen 
the  grave  closed  over  all  that  was  mortal  of 
his  good  and  noble  self,  we  went  back  almost 
heart-broken  to  the  desolate  rooms  which  had 
been  his  home.  Those  were  the  saddest  days 
of  my  life,  and  as  I  sit  here  and  think  of  them 
I  cannot  keep  the  tears  faom  filling  my  eyes. 
Then  came  dear  Agnes  to  me  and  put  her  lit¬ 
tle  bands  in  mine,  and  bade  me  trust  and  hope 
and  wait.  She  seemed  to  take  my  place— 
oflbred  me  words  of  comfort  when  I  should 
have  been  the  comforter!  It  is  needless  to 
tell  you  that  I  took  courage  from  her  loving 
example ;  and  the  tender  pathos  of  her  voice, 
that  night,  as  she  prayed  that  God’s  bleMiug 
might  rest  upon  the  head  of  her  dear  good  un¬ 
cle  Ralph,  when  she  thought  I  did  uot  hear 
her,  thrilled  through  my  heart  with  inexpressi- 
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ble  nrcetncsB !  O  wbKt  is  there  in  all  the  world 
that  I  would  not  sacriUce  for  her  comfort?  If 
bj  laying  down  my  life  I  could  be  ai«ured  that 
her  hourti  would  be  crowned  with  greater  blees- 
inge,  this  right  hand  would  not  shrink  back 
and  be  found  wauting.  Aud  m>  I  strove  with 
all  my  strength  to  supply  the  place  of  my 
friend  Richard,  aud,  if  bis  spirit  co«tld  look 
down  upon  me  from  the  serene  places  of 
heaven,  it  would  feel  the  assurance  that 
his  choice  was  worthy  so  fur  as  willingness  of 
heart  and  hand  could  make  worthy. 

Every  day  she  grew-  into  my  heart,  and  be¬ 
came  dearer  and  dearer.  Tlie  very  books  I 
read  possessed  greater  attractions  if  she  were 
by  to  listen.  When  the  college  duties  of  the 
day  were  over,  I  hurried  back  to  her,  and, 
during  the  summer  vacation,  we  made  long 
jaunta  over  the  country  together,  thus  visiting 
every  place  which  I  thought  would  amuse  or 
instruct  her.  And  through  it  all  I  hud  tlie  as¬ 
surance  of  her  appreciation  and  affection  to 
buoy  and  strengthen  and  to  make  ray  heart 
glad  and  the  hardest  tasks  a  pleasure. 

When  Agnes  was  fifteen,  at  her  request,  we 
went  to  housekeeping;  Auut  Mary,  Agnes’ 
nurse,  assuming  the  more  onerous  duties.  She 
preferred  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
household,  she  said,  rather  than  go  thnuigh 
the  tiresome  round  of  boarding.  Close  by  the 
college  I  rented  a  small  cottage,  over  which 
purple-veined  morning-glories  and  fragrant 
honeysuckles  crept  liuxuriant,  aud  we  took  up 
our  abode  therein. 

Meantime  I  bad  spared  no  pains  in  giving 
Agnes  an  education  such  as  Richard  would 
bare  given  her,  had  he  lived :  and  not  the 
least  among  my  duties,  was  that  of  teaching 
her  German,  French  and  Italian,  and  the  gra¬ 
ver  and  more  complicated  languagt^,  such  as 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  acute  and 
critical  turn  of  her  mind  she  showed  her  re-’ 
lation  to  Richard  Whitbey.  She  seemed  to 
comprehend  everything  intentively ;  and  in 
all  ray  experience,  I  never  bad  a  scholar  so 
apt  and  ready  as  she.  Nor  were  the  mere 
“  accomplishments”  wanting.  She  might  have 
moved  in  any  circle,  and  been  an  ornament 
to  it.  No  purer  or  truer  heart  ever  beat  with¬ 
in  the  breast  of  woman. 

We  bad  not  been  in  the  cottage  quite  a  year 
when  ray  brother,  and  of  whom  I  bad  seen 
little  for  the  la.st  twenty  years,  for  he  bad 
taken  to  commerce  and  I  to  school,  and 
thus  bad  we  separated,  seeing  each  other  at 


intervals  less  and  less  frequent,  wrote  to  me 
that  he  wished  me  to  take  charge  of  his  eon 
Philip  during  hie  collegiate  course.  I  acceded 
to  the  proposal  gladly,  and  with  the  help  of 
Agues,  apartments  were  fitted  up  for  him  in 
in  our  little  cottage,  aud  we  took  him  home  to 
live  with  us. 

Philip  was  a  young  man  about  eighteen.  He 
was  handsome  and  prepossessing,  and  with 
that  graceful  ease  of  manner,  the  polish  of  the 
fashionable  circles  in  which  he  moved  when 
at  home,  and  to  which  my  brother's  wealth 
and  standing  entitled  him.  I  aras  greatly 
pleased  with  Philip,  I  must  admit.  I  was 
charmed  to  be  called  uncle  by  one  possessed 
of  so  many  brilliant  parb< ;  and  yet  there  were 
some  habits  about  him  that  made  my  heart 
sad  to  observe.  He  hi«d  many  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  vices  which  city  youths  are  so  proud 
to  cultivate,  and  yet  his  mind  was  imbued 
with  many  noUe  thoughts  and  his  heart  with 
great  purity.  For  myself,  bis  coming  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  as  it  afforded  me  a  com- 
Iianion  more  suited  to  me  than  my  ward,  but 
I  bad  some  fear  of  Agnes,  lest  she  might  come 
to  take  tohic;i  tenderly  and  truly,  with  all  the 
force  and  strength  of  her  pure  and  young 
heart  and  find  no  return.  But  I  had  no  cause 
for  fears. 

From  the  first,  Philip  was  taken  with  her 
exquisite  beauty,  and  charmed  with  the  graces 
of  her  mind  and  the  purity  of  her  heart :  and 
1  began  to  entertain  the  thought  that  she 
might  become  my  niece  and  I  her  uncle  in 
sober  truth. 

So  the  time  swept  on.  I  found  much  to  ad¬ 
mire  in  my  nephew  Philip,  and  the  more  I 
found  to  admire,  the  greater  pain  his  addic¬ 
tion  to  company  I  could  not  countenance,  gave 
me.  Sometimes,  when  he  thought  I  did  not 
hear  him,  I  detected  him  in  using  the  name  of 
the  dear  father  of  us  all  in  vain !  O  how  my 
heart  bled  at  his  great  sacrilege !  He  lacked 
the  one  thing  without  which  no  energy  and 
worth  of  character — no  strength  of  mind  or 
gcace  of  intellect  could  make  him  worthy  my 
ward,  Agnes  Whitbey. 

Worthy  *  For  she  had  come  to  lore  him  at 
last  as  I  earnestly  believed.  The  truth  forced 
itself  upon  me,  and  with  it  another  truth, 
which  God  did  not  spare  me  the  pain  of,  and 
in  the  light  of  whose  knowledge  I  could  but 
bow  myself  in  the  dust  and  murmur,  Jesus ! 
Jesus !  mueredi  me  !  Yes,  I — I — felt  that  I  had 
come  to  love  Agnes  with  a  love  which  no 
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father  could  feel  for  a  child.  What  bitter  hu¬ 
mility,  and  what  hours  of  agony  and  of  tears 
the  knowledge  caused  me.  O  spirit  of  my 
lost  and  loving  friend,  I  prayed,  watch  over 
and  guide  me,  and  keep  me  from  placing 
stumbling-blocks  in  the  pathway  of  the  Agnes 
you  gave  me  to  rear  unto  honor  and  happi¬ 
ness  ! 

What  was  my  love— what  was  my  sorrow — 
what  was  my  heart,  though  it  should  break, 
that  it  should  cause  her  pain  or  sorrow !  What 
was  my  argosy  of  love,  though  it  should 
strand  and  drift  a  worthless  hulk  to  the  deso¬ 
lated  isles  of  my  affections!  Q  I  was  nothing 
— the  mere  clod  of  the  earth  out  of  whose  ab¬ 
negation  and  devotion  should  spring  her  blos¬ 
soming  flowers  of  peace  and  happiness — the 
bridge  to  span  the  rough  and  frightful  chasm, 
that  slie  might  pass  over  and  rejoice  in  safety. 

So;  with  eyes  not  blinded  at  the  frailty  of 
my  poor,  weak  heart,  1  watched  my  dear  ward 
Agnes,  and  strove  to  bring  about  that  wherein 
her  hopes  were  centered.  O  heart  of  igno¬ 
rance  aud  weakness !  I  was  blind !  blind  ! 
In  the  devotion  which  Philip  gave  her  even 
before  my  eyes  I  thought  I  saw  her  pleasure — 
in  the  tender  and  loving  care  he  waited  upon 
her,  I  thought  I  saw  her  love  for  him ;  and  I 
prayed  God  fervently  and  truly,  and  night  and 
morning  to  make  her  choice  worthy  her  an¬ 
gelic  goodness.  What  little  influence  I  had 
over  Philip,  I  exerted  for  the  elevation  of  his 
intellect  and  heart ;  for  the  moulding  of  his 
character  into  nobler  aims.  Had  be  worn  the 
crown  of  a  Christian,  I  might  have  been  more 
content,  and  given  Agnes  to  him  with  greater 
trust.  So  I  left  them  more  and  more  together. 
My  college  duties  became  more  pressing,  and 
took  my  time  up,  and  Philip  occupied  my 
place  at  her  side,  and  read  to  her  the  authors 
which  she  had  learned  to  love  with  me.  If  the 
task  was  hard,  God  gave  me  strength  to  bear 
it,  aud  I  was  thankful  for  it. 

One  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  library  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  my  dressing  gown,  and  with  my 
face  buried  in  my  hands,  was  trying  to  plan 
something  for  the  advancement  of  my  ward 
Agnes,  when  she  should  become  the  wife  of 
Philip,  when  some  one  tapped  lightly  at  the 
door  and  asked  to  come  in.  It  was  Agnes’ 
dear  voice,  and  brightening  up  as  best  I  could 
I  bade  her  enter.  I  got  up  out  of  ray  seat 
and  went  forward  and  put  her  hands  in  mine, 
and  bent  down  and  kissed  her  forehead  aud 
prayed  God’s  blessing  to  rest  upon  her.  She 


came  and  sat  close  by  me,  and  looked  for 
some  time  upon  the  ruddy  mass  of  coal  in  the 
grate,  for  it  was  late  in  the  Autumn,  and  fires 
were  needed. 

Laying  her  soft  white  hand  in  mine,  I  broke 
the  silence,  saying ;  Dear  Agnes,  I  am  glad 
you  have  come.  I  have  been  thinking  of  you 
much,  very  much  of  late.  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  have  not  done  myduty  toyou— I  am  so 
little  fitted  for  the  task  your  father  intrusted 
to  me.  I  should  not  have  said  task,  dear 
Agnes,  for  it  has  afforded  me  nothing  but 
pleasure.” 

I  believe  you,  dear  uncle  Ralph,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  as  I  paused.  *‘1  have  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you  very  much.  In  the  kindiy 
care — in  the  unceasing  devotion  you  have  ex¬ 
tended  towards  me,  I  have  never  had  cause  to 
remember  that  I  was  an  orphan  and  alone  in 
the  world.  You  have  been  to  roe  all  that'a 
father  could  bo  ;  and  I  cannot  but  know  that 
you  have  but  one  hope  in  all  the  world,  and 
that — my  happiness.  O  uncle  Ralph,  I  can 
never  repay  you  fur  your  unceasing  kindness, 
though  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  at 
ray  disposal.”  She  paused  a  moment  to  check 
the  tears  which  were  rising  and  choking  her 
utterance.  What  could  I  say  to  her  ?  Nothing, 
nothing.  I  could  only  press  my  lips  together 
and  look  gravely  into  the  fire,  though  the 
band  which  held  hers  quivered  and  trembled 
with  the  emotions  under  which  my  heart  labor¬ 
ed.  After  a  moment  she  went  on  : 

“  Dear  uncle,  yon  can  no(  but  have  noted 
the  attentions  which  Philip  has  been  paying  to 
me  since  this  cottage  became  his  home,  I  know 
you  arc  too  much  interested  in  my  welfare — 
you  love  roe  too  dearly  not  to  have  noticed  it, 
and  sometimes  I  have  thought  they  gave 
you  pain.  You  think  Philip  unworthy  of  me, 
weak  and  erring,  and  fullof  imperfections  as 
I  am.  To-night  be  asked  me  to  be  his  wife— 
he  told  me  how  much  he  loved  me,  and  that 
be  could  no{  live  without  me.”  Again  the 
dear  voice  ceased — dear,  though  every  word 
she  said  went  like  a  dagger  to  ray  heart,  and  I 
saw  her  blue  eyes  turned  lovingly  to  my  plain 
face.  With  the  greatest  effort  1  controled  the 
wild  tumult  which  raged  within  me,  and  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  young  fair  face,  so  divine¬ 
ly  beautiful,  I  tried  to  smile  upon  her. 

“  Dear  Agnes,”  I  said,  “  wherever  your  fu¬ 
ture  leads,  there  go  my  hopes  and  prayers.  In 
the  seenrity  of  your  happiness  my  heart  will 
rest  content  and  satisfied.  When  your  father 
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gave  you  to  me  to  guide  and  to  guard,  1  ac¬ 
cepted  the  trust  solemnly,  and  not  without 
misgivings,  knowing  full  well  bow  little  fitted 
1  was  to  be  your  instructor  and  protector  and 
companion ;  but  you  have  repaid  me  ten 
thousand  fold  for  every  care  and  thought  I 
ever  bestowed  upon  you.  You  have  made 
life  doubly  pleasant  to  me,  and  crowned  every 
toil  I  ever  endured  and  made  it  successful  and 
easy.  I  will  not  deny  but  that  I  have  obser¬ 
ved  some  very  grave  faults  in  Philip,  but  he 
must  be  made  of  sorry  clay  if  your  love  can¬ 
not  elevate  and  make  him  worthy.” 

“  Uncle  Ralph,”  said  Agnes,  quickly,  look¬ 
ing  up  into  my  face  with  her  sweet,  trusting 
smile,  “  how  little  you  understand  the  heart 
of  your  Agnes.  I  have  no  love  such  os  you 
think  for  Philip.  I  admire  bis  brilliant  intel¬ 
lect,  bis  winning  graceful  way^  but  I  can 
never  love  him  as  he  asks  me  to  love  him.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of  what  has 
taken  place  ;  and  to  ask  you  to  say  one  word 
of  comfort  to  him.” 

What  a  weight  was  lifted  off  my  heart  by 
those  sweet  words  of  hers.  The  hand  which 
held  hers,  trembled  no  more,  and  the  heart 
forgot  its  wild  tumult,  and  was  at  peace. 
After  a  little  while,  Agnes  continued ; 

“  Dear  Uncle  Ralph,”  she  said,  “  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  you  have  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  happy  since  Philip  came  to  live  with 
us ;  and  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying  it,  but 
1  shall  be  glad  when  he  goes  away.  Not  that 
I  feel  harshly  toward  him,  for  I  have  the  af¬ 
fection  of  a  sister  for  him,  but  somehow,  you 
have  not  been  just  what  you  used  to  be.  Your 
duties  at  college  have  called  you  away  so 
much.  You  have  allowed  Philip  to  come  be¬ 
tween  you  and  your  Agnes,  and  to  take  your 
place  and  to  read  your  authors.  0  Ralph,  if 
I  am  wrong,  I  beg  of  you  to  pardon  me  and 
to  overlook  my  weakness,  but  I  have  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  care  for  me  more  than 
you  are  willing  to  let  me  know,  lest  it  might 
cause  me  pain.  If  it  be  so,  I  am  yours  wholly 
and  forever.  I  cannot  leave  you — I  cannot 
go  away  from  you,  my  more  than  friend,  my 
more  than  father !” 

Dear  girl.  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart,  and  cov¬ 
ered  her  face  and  hands  with  kisses.  What 
bad  I  done  that  God  should  crown  my  life 
with  this  great  blessing — should  give  the  love 
of  this  young,  pure,  trusting  heart,  into  my 
keeping  forever  and  forever. 

Not  without  sorrow,  did  I  go  to  give  com¬ 


fort  to  my  nephew,  Philip  Alverton,  and  yet, 
not  without  gladness.  My  heart  is  but  a  poor, 
weak,  human  heart  at  the  best,  though  its 
owner  was  crowned  aud  made  noble  by  the 
love  of  one  true  woman.  As  for  Philip,  his 
heart  was  young  and  elastic  os  a  sapling.  It 
was  only  bent,  not  broken,  and  it  righted.  He 
4eft  the  cottage,  but  he  did  not  give  up  the 
collegiate  course.  I  did  not  dare  to  tell  him 
how  the  love  of  Agnes  bad  made  me  rich 
forever.  Nor  were  we  married  until  be  went 
bock  among  bis  gay  circle  of  friends  in  New 
York.  When  our  lives  had  been  sanctified  by 
God's  blessing,  be  wrote  us  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation,  and  laughed  gaily  at  his  unsuo- 
cesBsful  wooing.  He  is  married  now,  and  once 
or  twice  has  made  our  cottage  glad  with  the 
presence  of  his  fashionable  bride. 

For  myself,  as  I  said  before,  God's  blessing 
is  upon  me.  As  my  Agnes  was  a  true  spirit 
all  along,  so  is  she  now.  Nor  do  I  . believe 
that  she  likes  me  any  the  less  because  I  am 
not  a  block  upon  which  the  world’s  best  paid 
arfiJte— the  tailor — can  display  his  genius,  or 
that  my  face  is  plain,  and  my  hair  sprinkled 
with  gray.  She  knows  that  my  heart  is  hers 
wholly  and  forever ;  she  knows  that  man  nev¬ 
er  loved  woman  better  than  I  love  her ;  she 
knows  that  there  is  no  comfort  in  the  world 
that  I  would  not  sacrifice  for  her  comfort,  and 
with  that  knowledge  she  is  content.  Not  that 
she  asks  any  sacrifices  of  me.  She  loves  me 
too  dearly,  too  tenderly,  and  too  devotedly 
for  that. 

0  what  is  there  in  all  the  world  worth  toil¬ 
ing  and  struggling  for,  were  it  not  for  the 
crowning  meed  of  woman’s  love.  To  feel  that 
that  one  glories  in  our  advancement,  and  sor¬ 
rows  at  our  toils,  is  worth  more  than  all  the 
brazen  heraldry  of  the  whole  world. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  the  blessing  is  too 
great  to  be  lasting,  but  the  cheeks  of  my  Ag¬ 
nes  are  rosy  with  health,  and  her  voice  is  clear¬ 
er  and  sweeter  than  the  song  of  the  robin, 
have  entertained  some  thoughts  of  resigning 
the  chair  of  Mathematics,  pure  and  mixed. 
Agnes  says  that  it  is  wraring  upon  me  ;  but  I 
feel  younger  to-day  than  1  did  ten  years  ago 
It  would  seem  strange  to  me  to  have  no  duty 
to  perform  after  fifteen  years  service.  I  should 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  myself,  and  yet 
a  life  of  literary  ea.se  is  tempting.  My  pub¬ 
lishers  have  made  fiattering  proposals  for  a 
work  from  my  pen.  But  I  care  little  for  the 
praise  of  the  world.  I  have  the  love  of  Ag- 
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net.  Without  that  the  praise  of  the  world 
would  be  worthless.  With  that  the  praise  of 
the  world  la  also  worthless.  Of  riches  1  have 
plcutj :  of  love  ne  monarch  on  the  earth  has 
more.  And  jet  in  mj  uucitding  round  of  hap¬ 
piness,  I  do  not  forget  the  poor  and  the  needy 
and  the  sorrowful.  What  should  I  boast  of? 
I  rest  content  on  the  assurance  that  Ho  who 
seeth  In  secret  will  reward  opeulj.  Some  of 
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you  who  read  my  plain  story  may  think  it 
strange  that  Agnoe  should  declare  her  love 
for  me.  In  her  intimate  knowledge  of  me 
site  ivad  my  heart  sooner  than  1  came  to  com¬ 
prehend  it  myself. 

I  am  twenty  years  older  than  she,  and  yet 
1  am  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  she  has 
never  regretted  the  day  when  she  allowed  me 
to  call  her  wife ! 


THE  KING  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Kecafe, 

IN  the  midst  of  our  adieus,  an  odor  of  garlic 
diffused  itself  about  me  which  offended  my 
nostrils.  It  was  from  the  waiting  maid  of  the 
ladies,  who  came  to  recommend  herself  to 
their  generosity.  This  creature  had  been 
more  troublesome  than  useful ;  and  two  days 
before,  they  had  dispensed  with  her  services. 
Mrs.  Simons  regretted,  however,  that  she  was 
unable  to  do  anything  for  her,  and  begged 
me  to  tell  the  king  how  she  bad  been  roblx'd 
of  her  money.  Hadgi  Stavros  seemed  neither 
surprised  nor  scandalized.  He  merely  riirugged 
his  shoulders,  and  muttered  between  his  teeth, 
“  That  Pericles! — bad  education — the  city,  the 
court — I  might  have  expected  thia”  He  ad¬ 
ded  aloud — ‘‘  Entreat  these  ladies  not  to  trou¬ 
ble  themselves.  I  gave  them  a  servant,  and 
it  belongs  to  me  to  pay  her.  Tell  them  that 
If  they  need  a  little  money  to  return  to  the 
city,  my  purse  is  at  their  disposal.  I  shall 
cause  them  to  be  escorted  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  although  they  will  not  be  in  any 
danger.  The  gendarmes  are  not  so  much  to 
l)e  feared  as  is  generally  believed.  They  will 
And  breakfast,  horses,  and  a  guide  at  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Castia;  everything  is  provided  and 
everything  is  paid  for.  Do  you  think  that 
they  will  do  me  the  favor  to  give  me  their 
band  in  token  of  reconciliation?” 

Mrs.  Simons  made  some  show  of  reluctance, 
but  her  beautiful  daughter  resolutely  extended 
her  hand  to  the  old  Pallicarian,  aying  in  En¬ 
glish,  with  mischievous  pleasantry, — “Yon  do 
08  great  honor,  most  interesting  monsieur,  for 


at  this  moment  it  is  we  who  are  the  Clepbtes, 
and  you  who  are  the  victinuO’ 

The  king  answered  with  conOdence, — 

“  Thanks,  mademoiselle ;  you  arc  too  kind.” 

The  beautiful  hand  of  Mary  Ann  was  ns 
sunburnt  as  a  piece  of  rose-colored  satin  that 
!iad  been  hanging  in  the  window  through  the 
whole  summer.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  I 
did  not  refrain  from  begging  to  be  allowed  to 
prcM  my  lips  to  it.  I  then  kissed  the  withered 
metacarpus  of  Mrs.  Simons.  “Courage!  mon¬ 
sieur,”  cried  the  old  lady  in  departing.  Mary 
Ann  said  nothing,  but  she  cast  a  glance  on  me 
which  might  have  electrified  an  army.  Such 
a  look  is  worth  a  proclamation. 

When  the  last  man  of  the  escort  had  disap¬ 
peared,  Hadgi  Stavros  took  me  aside  and 
said : 

Well !  We  have  been  gtiilty  of  some  un- 
skillfulnesR,  then?”  * 

“  Alas!  yes.  We  have  not  been  adroit.” 

“  This  ransom  is  not  paid.  Will  it  be?  I 
think  so.  The  Englishwomen  seem  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  you.” 

“  Be  tranquil ;  within  three  days  1  shall  be 
far  from  the  Pames.” 

“  Well,  so  much  the  better !  I  have  great 
need  of  money,  as  you  koow.  Our  losses  of 
Monday  will  iqjnre  our  budget.  It  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  fill  up  the  personnel  and  materiel.” 

“  You  have  good  reason  to  complain— you 
who  have  Just  made  a  hundred  thousand  francs 
at  one  stroke.” 

“  No,  ninety  I  The  monk  has  already  deduct¬ 
ed  his  tenth.  Of  this  sum,  which  seems  to  you 
enormous,  not  more  than  twenty  thousand 
francs  will  be  mine.  Onr  outlay  is  considers- 
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ble — we  have  heaTj  expensee.  What  will 
they  be  if  the  assembly  of  shareholders  decide 
oa  founding  a  Ilatd  dee  fnvalidee,  as  has  been 
proposed?  Nothing  more  will  be  wanting 
bat  to  institute  a  pension  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  brigandage !  And  the  ague  and  the 
musket  shots  carry  off  thirty  men  a  year,  you 
see  where  this  would  lead  us.  Our  expenses 
would  hardly  be  covered,  I  assure  yon,  my 
dear  monsieur !” 

“  Has  it  ever  happened  to  yon  to  loee  on  an 
adventure?” 

*’  Only  once.  1  had  received  fifty  thousand 
francs  on  account  for  the  society,  and  one  of 
my  -secretaries,  whom  I  have  since  hung,  fled 
to  Thessaly  with  the  coffer.  I  was  obliged  to 
make  up  the  deficit ;  I  am  responsible.  My 
share  amounted  to  seven  thousand  francs ;  my 
loss,  therefore,  was  forty-three  thousand.  But 
the  knave  who  robbed  me  paid  dearly  for  It. 
I  punished  him  in  the  Persian  manner.  Be¬ 
fore  hanging  him,  1  hud  ali  his  teeth  extracted 
one  after  the  other,  and  planted  in  his  neck 
by  blows  of  the  hammer — for  a  good  example, 
you  understand !  I  am  not  cruel ;  but  I  will 
not  suffer  any  one  to  wrong  me.” 

1  rejoiced  at  the  idea  that  the  Pallicarian» 
who  was  not  cruel,  would  lose  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  francs  on  the  ransom  of  Mrs.  Simons,  and 
that  he  would  receive  the  news  when  my  neck 
and  my  teeth  were  no  longer  within  his  reach. 
He  passed  his  arm  within  mine,  and  said  to 
me,  familiarly : 

”  What  will  you  do  to  kill  the  time  until 
your  departure?  The  ladies  are  gone,  and 
the  house  will  seem  empty  to  you.  Would 
you  like  to  look  over  the  Athenian  papers? 
The  monk  has  brought  them  to  me.  For  my 
part,  1  scarcely  ever  read  them.  I  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  articles  are  worth,  since  I  pay 
for  them.  Here  is  the  Oiuette  OffieiaU,  the  Ee- 
f>tranee,  the  PaUkttrt,  and  the  Cfariooture— all  of 
these  speak  of  us.  The  poor  subscribers!  I 
leave  you;  if  you  find  anything  curious,  you 
must  tell  it  to  me.” 

The  Eoperanet,  written  in  French,  and  de¬ 
signed  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
had  devoted  a  long  article  to  the  contradic¬ 
tion  of  the  latest  accounts  of  brigandage.  It 
jested  pleasantly  on  the  simple  travelers  who 
saw  a  bandit  in  every  ragged  peasant,  and  an 
armed  band  in  every  cloud  of  dust,  and  who 
cried  for  mercy  to  the  first  thicket  that  caught 
them  by  the  coatsleeve.  This  veracious  sheet 
vaunted  the  security  of  the  roads,  celebrated 
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the  dlsintereitednces  of  the  natives,  and  extol¬ 
led  the  opportunity  for  quiet  contemplation 
which  one  was  sure  of  finding  on  every  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Pallicart,  edited  under  the  direction  of 
some  friends  of  Hadgi  Stavroe,  contained  an 
eloquent  biography  of  its  hero.  It  said  that 
this  Theseus  of  modem  times— the  only  man 
of  onr  age  who  had  never  been  conquered — 
had  attempted  to  reconnoitre  in  the  direction 
of  the  Scironian  rocks,  but  that,  betrayed  by 
the  weakness  of  his  comitanions,  he  had  retreat¬ 
ed  with  on  insignificant  loss.  Seizqd  with  a 
profound  disgust  for  so  degenerate  a  profos- 
sioo,  he  hod  renounced  henceforth  the  practice 
of  brigandage,  quilled  the  soil  of  Gfceee,  and 
expatriated  himseli  in  Europe,  where  his  glo¬ 
riously  acquired  fortune  permitted  him  to  live 
”  And  now,”  added  the  Palltettre, 
“  go,  come,  stroll  in  the  plain  and  the  moun¬ 
tain!  Bankers  and  merchants,  Greeks,  for¬ 
eigners,  travelers,  you  have  nothing  more  to 
fear ;  the  King  of  the  Mountains,  like  Charles 
V..  has  chosen  to  abdicate  his  throne  in  the 
hight  of  his  glory  and  bis  power.” 

The  account  of  the  Omttte  OffieiaU  read  as 
follows : 

“On  Sunday,  the  3d  inst,  at  five  in  the 
evening,  the  military  coffer,  which  was  on  its 
way  to  Argos  with  a  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
francs,  was  attacked  by  the  band  of  Hadgi 
Stavros,  known  by  the  name  of  the  King  ot 
the  Mountains.  The  brigands,  numbering 
three  or  four  hundred,  fell  on  the  escort  with 
incredible  fury.  But  the  two  first  companies 
of  the  second  battalion  of  the  fourth  division, 
under  the  conunand  of  the  brave  Mtyor  Nico- 
laidis,  opposed  them  heroically.  The  savage 
aggressors  were  repulsed  with  the  bayonet, 
and  fled,  leaving  the  battle  field  covered  with 
dead.  Hadgi  Stavros,  it  is  said,  is  grievonely 
wounded.  Onr  losses  arc  insignificant. 

”  On  the  same  day.  at  the  same  hour,  the 
troops  of  His.  Mqjesty  were  winning  another 
victory  at  ten  leagnes'  distance.  On  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  Fames,  four  stadia  from  Castio,  the 
bond  of  Hadgi  Stavros  was  defeated  by  the 
second  company  of  the  first  battalion  of  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  there  too,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  brave  Captain  Pericles,  the  King  of  the 
Mountains  must  have  received  a  shot-wound. 
Unfortunately,  this  success  has  been  dearly 
bought.  The  brigands,  sheltered  by  the  rocks 
and  thickets,  have  killed  or  dangerously 
wounded  ten  gendarmes.  A  young  oflScer  of 
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greftt  promise,  M.  Spiro,  a  graduate  of  the 
school  of  the  Erelpides,  has  found  a  ilorions 
death  on  the  held  of  iMttle.  lu  tl )  face  of 
such  great  misfortunes,  it  is  not  a  si-ght  con¬ 
solation  to  think  that  here,  as  elsealicre,  the 
law  i;  still  triumphant” 

The  Caricature  contained  a  badly  oxocutcil 
lithograph,  in  which,  however,  I  r' cognised 
the  portraits  of  Captain  Pericles  and  the  King 
of  the  Mountains.  The  god-father  und  god¬ 
son  were  clasping  each  other  in  a  clase  em¬ 
brace.  At  the  bottom  of  this  picture,  the  ar¬ 
tist  had  written  the  following  device  : 
now  TiiET  noirr! 

“  It  seems,”  said  I  to  myself,  *•  that  I  am 
not  alone^n  the  confidence,  and  that  the  s<!- 
cret  of  Pericles  very  much  resembles  the  secret 
of  Polichinello.” 

I  refolded  the  journals,  and  meditated  on 
the  position  in  which  Mrs.  Simons  had  left  me, 
while  awaiting  the  return  of  the  king.  It  was 
certainly  glorious  to  owe  my  liberty  only  to 
myself,  and  much  more  honorable  to  quit  my 
prison  by  a  courageous  act  than  by  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  stratagem.  I  could  pass  in  a  day  to  the 
position  of  a  hero,  and  become  an  object  of 
admiration  for  all  the  ladies  of  Europe.  Mary 
Ann  would  doubtless  adore  me  on  seeing  me 
return  well  and  safe  after  so  perilous  an  es- 
cai^e.  Yet  I  might  lose  my  footing  in  this 
formidable  slide.  If  I  should  break  a  leg  or 
an  arm,  would  Mary  Ann  look  with  favor  on 
a  crippled  or  a  one-armed  hero?  Besides,  I 
must  expect  to  be  guarded  uight  and  day. 
.My  plan,  ingenious  as  it  was,  could  ouly  be 
executed  after  the  death  of  my  keeper.  To 
kill  a  man  is  not  a  trifling  affair,  even  for  a 
doctor.  It  is  nothing  in  words,  especially 
when  one  is  speaking  to  the  woman  he  loves. 
But,  since  the  departure  of  Mary  Ann,  my 
faculties  seemed  completely  paralyzed.  It 
seemed  less  easy  for  me  to  procure  a  weapon, 
and  less  convenient  to  use  it  when  it  was  pro¬ 
cured.  A  sword  thrust  is  a  surgical  operation 
which  must  make  every  good  man  shudder. 
What  do  you  thiuk  of  it,  monsieur?  For  my 
part,  I  thought  that  my  future  mother-in-law 
had  acted  very  thoughtlessly  towards  her  ex¬ 
pected  son.  It  would  not  have  cost  her  much 
to  have  sent  me  fifteen  thousand  francs  for  my 
ransom,  which  she  could  afterwards  have  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  dowry  of  Mary  Ann.  Fifteen 
thousand  francs  would  be  a  trifle  to  me  on 
roy  marriage  day,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  to 
me  in  my  present  position — on  the  point  of 


slaying  a  man,  and  of  descending  several  hun¬ 
dred  yards  by  a  ladder  without  rounds.  I 
came  to  curse  Mrs.  Simons  as  cordially  as  the 
greater  part  of  sous-in-law  curse  their  mothers 
in  all  civilized  countries.  As  I  had  some  mal¬ 
edictions  to  spare,  I  also  bestowed  a  few  of 
them  upon  John  Harris,  who  had  thus  aban¬ 
doned  me  to  my  fate.  I  said  to  myself  that  if 
ho  had  been  in  my  place  and  I  in  his,  I  would 
not  have  let  him  pan  eight  long  days  without 
news  of  me.  1  could  forgive  Lobster,  who 
was  too  young,  Giacomo,  who  was  Only  a 
brute  force,  and  M.  Merinay,  whose  excessive 
selfishness  was  well  known  to  me.  One  cosily 
pardons  egotists  for  treachery,  because  he  has 
learued  never  to  count  on  them.  But  Harris, 
who  hud  risked  his  life  for  on  old  negress  of 
Bostou !  Was  I  not  worth  as  much  as  a  ne¬ 
gress,  then?  Without  aristocratic  prejudices, 

1  believed  myself  in  justice  to  be  worth  at 
least  two  or  tlircc  of  them. 

HadgI  Stavros  came  to  change  the  course  of 
my  thoughts  by  offering  me  a  more  simple  and 
less  dangerous  means  of  escape.  For  this 
nothing  but  legs  were  needed ;  and,  thanks  to 
God,  they  are  gifts  with  which  1  am  not  un¬ 
provided.  The  king  surprised  me  just  as  I 
was  yawning  fearfully. 

“You  are  ennuied,”  said  he.  “It  is  the 
reading.  I  have  never  been  able  to  open  a 
book  without  danger  to  my  jaws,  and  I  sec 
with  pleasure  that  the  doctors  resist  them 
no  better  than  I.  But  why  not  better 
employ  the  time  that  remains  to  you  ?  You 
came  here  to  gather  the  plants  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  ;  but  it  seems  that  in  eight  days  you 
have  uot  filled  your  box.  Do  you  want  me  to 
send  you  for  a  walk  under  the  surveillance  of 
two  men  ?  1  am  too  good  a  prince  to  refuse 
you  this  small  favor.  Every  one  must  follow 
bis  trade  in  this  lower  world.  The  grasses  for 
you,  and  the  money  for  me.  You  can  say  to 
those  who  sent  you  here  ; — “  Here  are  some 
plants  gathered  in  the  kingdom  of  Hadgi 
Stavros!” — If  you  find  a  curious  and  beautiful 
one  which  has  never  been  heard  of  in  your 
country,  you  must  give  it  my  name,  and  call 
it  the  Queen  of  the  Mountains.” 

“  Ah  1”  thought  I,  “  if  I  were  a  league  from 
here  between  two  brigands,  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  outrun  them.  Danger  will 
double  my  strength ;  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
it  He  who  runs  the  fastest  is  he  who  has  the 
greatest  interest  in  running.  Why  is  the  bore 
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the  swiftest  of  all  animals  ?  Because  it  is  the 
one  that  is  chased  the  most.” 

I  accepted  the  king’s  offer,  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  placed  two  body  guards  about  my  per¬ 
son.  He  gave  them  no  minute  cautions,  but 
simply  said : 

”  This  is  a  milord  of  fifteen  thousand  francs  ; 
if  you  lose  him,  you  must  either  pay  fur  him 
or  replace  him.” 

My  acolytes  bore  no  resemblance  to  inva¬ 
lids  ;  they  had  neither  wound  nor  contusion, 
nor  injury  of  any  sort ;  their  limbs  were  of 
steel,  and  I  could  not  hope  that  their  shoes 
would  pinch  their  feet,  for  they  wore  very 
wide  moccassins  which  showed  the  heel.  As  I 
passed  them  in  review  before  me,  I  noticed, 
not  without  regret,  two  pistols  in  their  girdles 
as  long  as  children's  toy-guns.  However,  I 
did  not  lose  courage  ;  I  swung  my  box  on  my 
shoulders,  and  set  out  on  my  journey. 

"  Good  sport !”  cried  the  king. 

“  Adieu,  sire !’’ 

“  Not  so ;  au  rrvoir,  if  you  please.” 

I  drew  along  my  companions  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Athens ;  it  was  so  much  gained  over 
the  enemy.  They  made  no  resistance,  but 
permitted  me  to  go  where  I  pleased.  These 
brigands,  who  were  much  better  bred  than  the 
four  gendarmes  of  Pericles,  left  to  my  move¬ 
ments  all  desirable  latitude.  I  did  not  feel 
their  elbows  forced  into  my  ddes  at  each  step. 
They  were  herborizing,  on  their  part,  for  their 
supper.  As  to  me,  I  seemed  very  eager  in  the 
ta.sk ;  I  tore  up  pieces  of  turf  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  feigned  to  choose  a  blade  of  grass 
from  the  mass,  and  deposit  it  carefully  in  the 
bottom  of  my  box,  taking  care,  however,  not 
to  overload  myself ;  I  was  carrying  quite 
weight  enough  already.  I  had  once  seen  an 
admirable  jockey  in  a  horse  race,  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  beaten  by  carrying  an  over 
weight  of  ten  pounds.  My  attention  seemed 
rivited  to  the  earth,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
this  was  feigned.  In  such  circumstances,  one 
forgets  that  he  is  a  botanist,  and  knows  only 
that  he  is  a  prisoner.  Pellisson  would  not 
have  amused  himself  with  spiders  if  he  had 
had  a  single  nail  wherewith  to  file  his  bars.  I 
may  have  met  many  unknown  plants  on  that 
day  which  would  ‘have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
naturalist,  but  I  heeded  them  as  little  as  I 
would  a  yellow  gillyflower.  I  was  conscious 
of  passing  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Boryana 
Variabilia  ;  it  weighed  half  a  pound  with  the 
roots.  I  did  not  honor  it  with  a  glance  ;  I  saw 


but  two  things — Athena  in  the  distance,  and 
the  brigands  at  my  side.  I  watched  the  eyes 
of  the  knaves  in  the  hope  that  some  fortunate 
abstraction  would  deliver  me  from  their  sur- 
veiilance,  but  all  in  vain  ;  for  whether  within 
reach  of  me,  or  at  ten  paces’  distance,  whether 
gathering  their  salads,  or  watching  the  flight 
of  the  vultures,  they  always  kept  one  eye  at 
least  fl.xed  on  my  movements. 

The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  give  them  some 
business  in  good  earnest.  We  were  in  a 
straight  path  which  evidently  led  towards 
Athens.  1  spied  at  my  left  a  fine  tuft  of 
broom  which  the  kindness  of  Providence  had 
caused  to  grow  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  and  pre¬ 
tending  to  wish  for  it  as  a  treasure,  made  flve 
or  six  unsuccessful  attempts  to  scale  the  steep 
declivity  which  protected  it  At  length,  one 
of  my  guards  took  pity  on  my  embarrassment, 
and  offered  me  his  shoulders  by  way  of  a  lad¬ 
der.  This  was  not  precisely  what  I  wanted. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  accept  his  servi¬ 
ces  ;  but  in  raising  myself  on  bis  shoulders,  I 
bruised  him  so  outrageously  with  my  nailed 
shoes,  that  he  yelled  with  pain,  and  let  me  fall 
on  the  ground.  His  comrade,  who  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  Wait,  I  will  mount  instead  of  Milord  ;  I 
have  no  nails  in  my  shoes.”  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  He  sprang  up,  seized  the  plant  by 
the  stem,  shook  it,  loosened  it,  tore  it  up,  and 
uttered  a  cry.  I  was  already  running  without 
looking  behind  me.  Their  stupefaction  gave 
me  ten  full  seconds  in  advance.  They  lost  no 
time,  however,  in  accusing  each  other,  for  I 
soon  beard  their  footsteps  following  me  at  a 
distance.  I  redoubled  my  speed  ; — the  road 
was  fine,  smooth,  level,  and  made  expressly 
for  me.  I  ran  desperately,  my  arms  glued  to 
my  sides,  without  feeling  the  stones  which  roll¬ 
ed  under  my  tread,  and  without  heeding  where 
I  placed  my  feet  The  distance  fled  before  me, 
rocks  and  thickets  seemed  to  run  in  a  contrary 
direction  on  both  sides  of  the  road ;  I  was 
slight,  I  was  swift,  my  body  weighed  nothing, 
I  seemed  to  have  wings.  But  the  sound  of  four 
footsteps  wearied  my  ears.  All  at'once  they 
stopped,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  them.  Were 
they  weary  of  pursuing  me  !  In  answer,  a  little 
cloud  of  dust  suddenly  arose  ten  paces  beyond 
me,  and  a  white  spot  was  roughly  laid  on  a 
gray  rock  a  little  farther  off.  Two  reports 
resounded  at  the  seme  time.  The  brigands 
had  just  discharged  their  pistols  at  me ;  I  had 
received  ray  enemies’  fire,  and  I  was  still  ran- 
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ning.  The  pursuit  commenced  again,  oad  I 
heard  two  panting  voices  crying  after  me, 
“  Stop !  stop !”  I  did  not  stop.  I  lost  the 
way,  but  I  still  ran  on  without  knowing  where 
1  wag  going.  A  ditch  as  broad  as  a  river  pre- 
.seated  itself,  but  1  was  running  too  rapidly  to 
measure  the  distance.  I  leaped  and  my  sus¬ 
penders  broke — I  was  lost ! 

You  laugh !  I  should  like  to  see  you  run¬ 
ning  without  suspenders,  holding  the  waist¬ 
band  of  your  trowsers  with  both  hands.  Five 
minutes  afterwards,  monsieur,  the  brigands  had 
overtaken  me.  They  aided  each  other  in  ma¬ 
nacling  my  wrists  and  fettering  my  legs,  and 
urged  me  forward  with  heavy  blows  of  a  club 
towards  the  camp  of  Hadgi  Stavros. 

The  king  received  me  as  a  defaulter  who 
had  attempted  to  aliscond  with  fifteen  thousand 
francs. — “  Monsieur,”  said  he,  “  I  hud  a  differ¬ 
ent  opinion  of  you.  1  thought  myself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  men  ;  your  face  has  deceived 
me.  1  could  never  have  believed  you  capable 
of  wronging  us,  especially  after  my  kindness 
to  yoti.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  I  take  severe 
measures  henceforth— you  yourself  have  forced 
me  to  it  You  will  be  conflned  to  your  room 
until  a  new  order  is  given,  and  one  of  my  offi¬ 
cers  will  keep  yon  company  in  your  tent 
This  is  simply  a  precaution ;  in  case  of  a 
second  offense,  you  must  expect  a  punishment 
Vasile,  I  commit  to  you  the  keeping  of  mon¬ 
sieur.”  ■ 

Vasile  bowed  to  me  with  his  usual  polite¬ 
ness. 

“  Ah,  wretch,”  thought  1  to  myself,  “  it  was 
you  who  threw  the  little  children  in  the  fire — 
it  was  you  who  seized  Mary  Ann  by  the 
waist — it  was  you  who  wished  to  stab  me  on 
Ascension  day.  Well ;  1  bad  rather  have  to 
deal  with  you  than  with  another.” 

1  will  not  describe  the  three  days  which  I 
pa.sscd  in  the  company  of  Vasile  ;  the  fellow 
gave  me  a  dose  of  ennui  which  1  will  not  shaic 
with  any  one.  He  wished  me  no  harm— be 
even  bad  a  sort  of  sympathy  for  me.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  be  bad  made  me  prisoner  on  bis 
own  account,  be  would  have  released  me  with¬ 
out  ransom.  My  face  bad  pleased  him  at  first 
sight ;  I  reminded  him  of  a  younger  brother 
wliom  be  had  lost  in  the  Court  of  Assizes.  But 
his  friendly  demonstrations  annoyed  me  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  more  than  the  worst  treatment 
could  have  done.  He  could  not  wait  for  sun¬ 
rise  ta  bid  me  good  morning,  and  he  never 
failed  at  nightfall  to  wish  me  a  long  list  of 
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profqterities.  He  waked  me  from  my  soundest 
sleep  to  ask  If  I  was  warmly  covered.  He 
served  me  at  the  table  like  a  good  domestic, 
and  told  me  stories  at  dessert,  or  begged  mo  to 
relate  them  in  turn.  Then  he  was  always 
wanting  to  shake  bands  with  me  1  1  opposed 
adesperato  resistance  to  his  good  will ;  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  in  bad  taste  to  inscribe  a  roaster  of 
children  on  my  list  of  friends  ;  and  moreover, 
I  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  press  the  hand  of  a 
man  whom  1  had  doomed  to  death. 

My  conscience  permitted  me  to  kill  him,  for 
it  was  clearly  a  case  of  legitimate  defense ; 
but  I  scrupled  at  killing  him  by  treachery,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  at  least  to  put  him  on  his 
guard  by  a  hostile  and  menacing  attitude. 
While  repulsing  his  advances,  disdaining  his 
courtesies,  and  rejecting  his  attentions,  I  was 
carefully  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  es¬ 
cape  ;  but  his  friendship,  more  vigilant  than 
hatred,  did  not  lose  sight  of  me  for  a  single 
instant.  When  I  leaned  over  the  cascade  to 
fix  the  features  of  the  ground  in  my  memory, 
Vasile  drew  me  bock  from  my  contemplation 
with  a  maternal  solicitude.  “  Take  care,” 
said  he,  holding  me  by  the  feet,  “  if  you  should 
fall  by  accident,  I  should  reproach  myself  all 
my  life.” — When  I  attempted  to  rise  lu  the 
night  by  stealth,  he  leaped  from  his  l>ed  and 
asked  if  1  wanted  anything.  Never  did  one 
see  a  more  wakeful  knave  ;  he  moved  around 
me  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 

What  vexed  me  beyond  all  else  was  bis  con¬ 
fidence  in  me.  One  day  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
examine  his  arms.  He  placed  his  dagger  iu 
my  hand.  It  was  a  Russian  poinard  of  Damas¬ 
cus  steel,  of  the  Toulon  manufacture.  1  drew 
the  blade  from  the  scabbard,  tried  the  point 
with  my  finger,  and  placed  it  against  hi.s 
breast,  choosing  the  place  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ribs.  He  smiled  and  said,  ”  Do  not 
press  on  it,  you  will  kill  me.”  Indeed,  mon- 
sier,  by  pressing  a  little  I  would  have  doue 
him  justice,  but  something  held  back  niy  arm. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  honest  men  have  so 
many  scruples  about  killing  assassins,  who 
have  so  few  about  killing  honest  men.  I  re¬ 
placed  the  dagger  in  the  scabbard.  Vasile 
then  banded  me  his  pistol,  but  I  refused  to 
take  it,  saying  that  my  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
He  cocked  it,  showed  me  the  priming,  placed 
the  barrel  against  his  forehead,  and  said, 
”  See,  you  will  have  a  keeper  no  longer.” 

No  keeper!  Ah!  that  was  exactly  what  I 
wanted.  But  the  opportunity  was  too  favor- 
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able,  and  the  traitor  paralysed  me.  If  I  had 
killed  him  at  such  a  moment,  I  should  never 
have  been  able  to  endure  bis  last  glanceai  It 
was  better  to  strike  my  blow  daring  the 
night.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  secreting 
his  arms,  be  placed  them  in  sight  between  his 
bed  and  mine. 

I  Anally  discovered  the  means  of  escaping 
without  awaking  him  and  without  slaying 
him.  This  idea  occurred  to  me  at  six  oVIock 
on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  May.  I  had  remarked 
on  Ascension  Day  that  Vasiic  liked  to  drink, 
and  that  ho  was  not  a  good  drinker.  I  invited 
him  to  dine  with  me.  This  expression  of 
friendship  mounted  to  his  head — the  Egina 
wine  did  the  rest.  Hadgi  Stavros,  who  had 
not  honored  me  with  a  visit  since  I  had  lost 
his  esteem,  still  tichnved  like  a  generous  host. 
.Nfy  table  was  Ix'ttcr  served  than  his  own.  I 
might  hare  drank  a  skin  of  wine  or  a  cask  of 
rhaki.  Vasiie,  on  being  permitted  to  take 
part  in  this  pmfu.sion,  commenced  his  repast 
with  a  touching  humility,  standing  three  feet 
from  the  table,  like  a  ]jcasant  invited  to  the 
table  of  his  lord.  But  the  wine  gradually  de¬ 
creased  the  distance.  At  eight  in  the  evening, 
my  keeper  explained  his  character  to  me.  At 
nine,  he  stammeringly  recounted  to  me  the 
adventures  of  his  youth — a  scries  of  exploits 
which  would  have  made  the  hair  of  on  exam¬ 
ining  magistrate  stand  on  end.  At  ten,  he  fell 
into  philanthropy  ;  this  heart  of  tempered 
steel  dissolved  in  the  rhaki,  like  Cleopatra's 
pearl  in  vinegar.  He  swore  to  me  that  he  had 
only  lxK;omc  a  brigand  through  bis  love  for 
humanity  ;  and  that  he  hoped  to  make  his 
fortune  in  ten  years,  to  found  a  hosi>ital  with 
his  savings,  and  then  to  retire  to  a  convent  of 
Mount  Alhos,  and  promised  to  remember  me 
in  his  prayers.  I  availed  myself  of  this 
friendly  disposition  to  pour  out  for  him  an  en¬ 
ormous  cup  of  rhaki.  I  might  have  offered 
him  lighted  pitch  ;  he  was  too  much  my  friend 
to  refuse  anything.  Ere  long,  he  lost  his  voice, 
his  head  swung  from  right  to  left,  and  from 
left  to  right  with  the  regularity  of  a  pendu¬ 
lum  ;  he  stretched  out  his  band  to  me,  en¬ 
countered  a  remnant  of  roost  beef,  shook  it 
cordially,  fell  backward,  and  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  Egyptian  sphinx,  whom  the  French 
cannons  could  never  awaken. 

I  had  not  an  instant  to  lose — the  minntes 
were  golden  ones.  I  seized  his  pistol  and 
Aung  it  into  the  ravine.  I  then  grasped  his 
sword,  and  was  about  to  dispatch  it  in  the 


same  direction,  when  I  rcAected  that  it  might 
be  of  use  to  me  in  cutting  up  the  turf.  My 
large  watch  pointed  at  the  hour  of  eleven.  I 
extinguished  the  two  {due  torches  which 
lighted  our  table  lest  the  blaze  should  attract 
the  king’s  attention.  The  weather  was  One. 
The  moon  was  not  only  shining  brightly,  but 
the  stars  were  out  in  profuaon ;  it  was  exact¬ 
ly  the  night  which  I  needed  for  my  adventure. 
I  cut  the  turf  into  long  strips,  and  lifted  it  up 
like  a  piece  of  cloth  -my  mnterials  were 
ready  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  As  I  wa.s  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  the  spring,  I  struck  my  foot 
against  Vosile.  He  rose  )ieavily,  and  asked 
in  hie  usual  manner  if  I  wanted  anything.  I 
let  fall  my  load,  seated  myself  by  the  side  of 
the  drunken  man,  and  begged  him  to  drink 
one  enp  more  to  my  health.  ‘‘  Yes,’’  said  he 
“  I  am  tliirsty.”  1  Ailed  the  copper  cup  for 
him  for  the  last  time.  He  drank  half  of  it, 
spilled  the  rest  over  his  neck  and  chin,  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise,  fell  back  on  his  face,  extended 
his  arms,  and  was  motionh'ss.  1  ran  to  my 
dike,  and,  novice  as  1  was,  the  brook  was 
solidly  dammed  up  in  forty-Ave  minutes.  A 
deep  silence  succeeded  to  the  noise  of  the  cas¬ 
cade.  A  new  terror  seized  me.  1  reAected 
that  the  king  probably  slept  lightly,  like  most 
old  men,  and  that  this  unusual  silence  would 
very  likely  awaken  him.  In  the  confusion  of 
thoughts  which  Ailed  my  mind.  I  reraemliered 
a  scene  in  the  Barbiert  di  Seviglio,  in  which, 
Bartbolo  awakens  on  the  cessation  of  the 
sound  of  the  piano.  I  glided  along  the  trees 
as  far  as  the  staircas9,  and  surveyed  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  Hadgi  Stavros.  The  king  w  as  quietly 
sleeping  by  the  side  of  his  chiboudgi.  I  crept 
within  twenty  paces  of  the  royal  Ar,  and  lis¬ 
tened  intently  ; — all  were  sleeping.  I  return¬ 
ed  to  my  dike  through  a  poul  of  cold  water 
which  mounted  already  to  my  ankles,  and 
leaned  over  the  abyss. 

The  side  of  the  mountain  was  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible,  and  I  perceived  a  few  cavities  here 
and  there  in  which  the  water  had  rcsb'd.  I 
noted  these  carefully;  they  were  so  many 
places  where  I  could  set  my  feet.  I  returned 
to  my  tent,  took  my  box,  which  was  suspended 
above  my  bed,  and  fastened  it  on  my  should¬ 
ers.  On  passing  the  place  where  we  had 
dined,  I  picked  up  a  quarter  of  a  loof  and  a 
piece  of  meat  which  the  water  had  not  yet 
saturated,  and  put  them  in  my  box  fur  the 
morrow’s  breakfast.  The  dike  held  Armly  and 
the  wind  had  dried  the  road.  It  was  now 
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nearly  two  o’clock.  I  sbould  bare  been  glad 
to  bare  carried  away  the  dagger  of  Vasilc,  in 
case  of  a  hostile. rencontre;  but  it  was  under 
the  water,  and  I  did  not  waste  time  in  looking 
for  it.  I  took  off  my  shoes,  tied  them  togeth¬ 
er  by  the  strings,  and  hung  them  to  the 
straps  of  my  box.  Finally,  after  having 
thought  of  everything,  cast  a  last  glance  at 
my  earth-works,  invoked  the  memory  of  the 
paternal  mansion,  and  tbrovvu  a  kiss  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Athens  and  of  Mary  Aim,  I  grasped 
a  shrub  which  was  hanging  over  the  abyss 
with  both  hands,  and  commenced  my  descent, 
under  the  protection  of  God. 

It  was  a  rough  task — much  rougher  than  I 
had  supposed  from  my  glauce  from  above. 
The  half-dried  rock  gave  me  a  sensation  of 
icy  coldness,  like  the  touch  of  r.  serpent.  I 
had  not  calculated  the  distance  rightly,  and 
the  points  of  rest  were  much  fewer  than  1  had 
hoped.  Twice  I  lost  my  road  by  inclining  to 
the  left,  and  was  forced  to  ascend  again 
through  incredible  diOicultios.  Hope  often 
alKindoncd  me,  but  will,  never.  I  lost  my 
footing,  mistook  a  shadow  for  n  projection, 
and  fell  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet, 
glueing  my  hands  and  my  whole  body  to  tho 
side  of  the  mountain  without  finding  where' 
with  to  stop  myself.  The  root  of  a  fig-treo 
caught  the  sleeve  of  my  coat — you  see  the 
marks  of  it  here.  A  tittle  further,  a  bird, 
which  was  resting  in  a  hole,  flew  out  between 
my  legs  so  suddenly  that  terror  almost  made 
me  fall  backward.  I  walked  with  my  feet  and 
my  hand.s,  mostly  with  my  hands.  My  arms 
seemed  almost  broken,  and  1  heard  the  ten¬ 
dons  tremble  like  the  strings  of  a  harp,  but 
my  nails  were  aching  so  cruelly  that  1  scarce¬ 
ly  felt  them.  Perhaps  I  should  have  had  more 
strength  if  I  could  have  measured  the  road 
which  remained  to  me,  but  when  I  attempted 
to  look  backward,  a  vertigo  seized  me,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea.  To  sustain 
my  courage,  I  exhorted  myself  to  firmness, 
and  muttered  between  my  shut  teeth, — “  One 
step  more  for  my  father — one  step  more  for 
Maiy  Ann— one  step  more  for  the  confusion 
of  the  brigands  and  the  rage  of  Hadgi  Sta- 
vros!” 

At  last,  my  feet  rested  on  a  broader  plat¬ 
form,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  soil  had 
changed  color.  I  bent  my  limbs,  seated  my¬ 
self,  and  timidly  turned  my  head.  I  was  not 
more  than  ten  steps  from  the  brook ;  I  had 
gained  the  red  rocks.  A  flat  surface,  pene- 
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trated  with  little  holes  which  wete  still  filled 
with  water,  permitted  me  to  take  breath  and 
to  rest  a  little.  I  took  out  my  watch  ;  it  was 
only  half-past  two.  1  might  have  believed 
from  my  feelings  that  my  journey  had  lasted 
three  nights.  I  sounded  my  arms  and  legs  to 
see  if  I  were  whole.  In  this  kind  of  enter¬ 
prises,  one  never  knows  at  the  time  what  hap¬ 
pens.  I  had  been  fortunate ;  I  hod  escaped 
with  a  few  bruises  and  two  or  three  excoria- 
tiouB,  the  worst  of  which  was  in  my  coat  I 
raised  my  eyes,  not  as  yet  to  thank  heaven, 
but  to  assure  myself  that  no  one  was  stirring 
in  my  former  domicile.  I  heard  nothing  but 
a  few  drops  of  water  which  were  filtering 
through  my  dike.  All  was  well — the  road  be¬ 
hind  me  was  secure — I  knew  where  to  find 
Athens adieu,  then  to  the  king  of  the 
Mountains ! 

I  was  about  to  leap  to  the  bottom  of  the  ra¬ 
vine,  when  a  grayish  figure  rose  before  me, 
and  I  heard  the  most  furious  barking  that  ever 
awakened  the  echoes  at  such  an  hour.  Alas ! 
Monsieur,  I  had  not  thought  of  the  dogs  of  my 
host.  These  enemies  of  men  were  prowling 
at  all  hours  around  the  camp,  and  one  of  them 
had  scented  me.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
to  you  the  fury  and  hatred  which  I  felt  at 
this  rencontre;  I  would  much  rather  have 
found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  wolf,  a  tiger, 
or  a  white  bear; — noble  beasts,  who  would 
have  eaten  mo  without  scruples,  bnt  who 
would  not  have  denounced  me.  These  wild 
animals  hunt  for  themselves, — but  who  could 
endure  this  horrible  dog,  who  was  about  to  de¬ 
vour  me,  barking,  to  make  his  court  to  Hadgi 
Stavroe!  I  overwhelmed  him  with  abuse,  1 
rained  on  him  the  most  odious  names  ;  but  all 
in  vain,  be  spoke  louder  than  I.  I  changed  my 
tone  ;  I  tried  the  effect  of  good  words,  and 
called  him  gently  in  Greek,  the  language  of 
his  fathers;  but  he  knew  but  one  answer  to 
all  my  speeches,  and  that  answer  shook  the 
mountain.  A  new  idea  struck  me — I  was  si¬ 
lent — he  immediately  became  quiet  I  lay 
down  in  the  pool  of  water — he  stretched  him¬ 
self  out  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  growling  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth.  I  feigned  to  sleep — he  slept 
also.  I  let  myself  glide  down  insensibly  to¬ 
wards  the  brook,— he  rose  with  a  bound,  and 
I  had  but  jnst  time  to  mount  again  on  my  pe¬ 
destal,  leaving  my  hat  in  the  hands,  or  rather 
in  the  teeth  of  my  enemy.  An  instant  after¬ 
wards,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  paste,  a 
marmalade,  or  a  jelly.  Poor  hat  1  I  pitied  it, 
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and  fancied  myself  in  its  place.  If  I  could 
hare  extricated  myself  from  the  affair  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  fe^?  bites,  I  should  not  hare 
hesitated  to  have  done  so ;  but  these  monsters 
do  not  content  themselves  with  biting  men, 
they  eat  them  I 

I  bethought  myself  that,  doubtless,  be  was 
hungry  ;  and  that  if  I  could  Gud  wherewith  to 
satisfy  him,  he  would  probably  still  bite  me, 
but  would  no  longer  devour  me.  I  had  some 
provisions,  and  I  sacriGced  them ;  my  only  re¬ 
gret  was  that  I  bad  not  a  hundred  times  more. 
I  flung  him  half  my  bread,  and  be  swallowed 
it  down  like  a  whirlpool.  Picture  to  yourself  a 
pebble  stone  falling  into  a  well.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  sorrowfully  at  the  little  which  remained  to 
offer  him,  when  I  perceived  a  white  packet  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  inspired  me  with 
a  new  idea.  It  was  a  little  arsenic,  designed 
for  my  zoological  preparations.  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  it  to  stuff  birds,  but  no  law 
forbid  me  to  introduce  a  few  grains  of  it  into 
the  skin  of  a  dog.  Uis  appetite  once  excited, 
my  interlocutor  asked  nothing  better  than  to 
continue  his  meal.  “Wait!”  said  I  to  him, 
“  I  am  going  to  serve  you  up  a  dish  in  my 
own  style.”  The  packet  contained  a  quantity 
of  beautiful  white  and  shining  powder.  I 
poured  a  portion  of  it  into  a  little  reservoir  of 
clear  water,  aud  replaced  the  rest  in  my 
pocket  I  carefully  diluted  the  part  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  animal,  waited  till  the  arsenious 
acid  was  well  dissolved,  and  then  plunged  a 
piece  of  bread  into  the  solution,  which  absorb- 
id  the  whole  like  a  sponge.  The  dog  sprang 
forward  ravenously,  and  swallowed  bis  death  at 
a  moutliful. 

But  why  had  I  not  provided  myself  with 
styrehnine,  or  some  other  good  poison  more  ra¬ 
pid  than  arsenic  1  It  was  past  three  o’clock, 
and  the  effects  of  my  medicine  cruelly  delayed 
their  coming.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
the  dug  began  to  howl  with  all  his  might.  I 
did  not  gain  much  by  this  ;  barking  or  bowl¬ 
ing,  cries  of  fury  or  cries  of  pain,  all  went  in 
the  same  direction  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  cars 
of  Hadgi  Stavros.  Ere  long,  the  animal  was 
writhing  in  horrible  convulsions ;  he  foamed 
at  the  mouth,  was  seized  with  nausea,  and 
made  violent  efforts  to  expel  the  poison  which 
was  consuming  him.  This  was  a  very  plea¬ 
sant  spectacle  for  me,  and  I  tasted  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  the  gods  with  a  keen  relish ;  but  the 
death  of  the  enemy  alone  could  save  me,  and 
this  death  seemed  long  In  coming.  I  hoped 


that,  overcome  by  pain,  he  would  finally  suf¬ 
fer  me  to  pass ;  but  he  continued  to  glare  at 
me  with  fury,  and  to  show  me  his  frothy  and 
sanguineous  mouth,  as  if  to  reproach  me  with 
my  presents,  and  to  tell  me  that  he  would  not 
die  without  vengeance.  I  threw  him  my 
pocket-handkerchief ;  he  tore  it  as  vigorously 
as  he  had  tom  my  hat  The  sky  began  to 
brighten,  and  I  felt  a  strong  presentiment  that 
I  had  committed  a  useless  murder.  An  hour 
more  and  the  brigands  would  be  upon  me.  I 
raised  my  eyes  towards  fbe  accursed  chamber 
which  I  had  quitted  without  a  thought  of  re¬ 
turn,  but  to  which  the  power  of  a  dog  was 
about  to  restore  me.  A  terrible  cataract 
threw  me  backward,  my  face  against  the 
ground. 

Pieces  of  turf,  pebble-stones,  and  fragments 
of  rock  were  dashing  about  me  in  a  torrent  of 
icy  water.  The  dike  had  broken,  and  the 
whole  lake  was  emptied  upon  my  head.  A 
chill  seized  me,  every  wave  in  passing  carri(‘d 
away  with  it  several  degrees  of  my  animal  beat, 
and  my  blood  became  ascold  as  the  blood  of  the 
fishes.  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  the  dog ;  he  was 
still  at  the  foot  of  my  rock,  struggling  against 
death,  the  current,  and  all,  bis  mouth  open, 
and  his  eyes  riveted  upon  me.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  an  end  to  this.  I  detached  my  Ikjx 
from  my  shoulders,  and,  taking  it  by  the  straps, 
struck  the  hideous  bead  with  so  much  fury, 
that  my  enemy  yielded  me  the  field  of  battle. 
The  current  seized  him,  rolled  him  over 
two  or  three  times,  and  carried  him  I  know 
not  whither. 

I  leaped  into  the  water,  in  which  I  was  al¬ 
ready  half  immersed,  grasped  the  rocks  of  the 
side,  drew  myself  from  the  current,  landed  on 
the  bank,  shook  myself,  and  cried,  “  Hurrah 
for  Mary  Ann !” 

Four  brigands  sprang  from  the  earth  and  seiz¬ 
ed  me  by  the  collar,  exclaiming “  Here  you 
are  then,  assa-ssin!  Come,  all  of  you  ;  we 
have  him !  the  king  will  be  satisfied !  Fasile 
will  be  avenged !” 

It  appeared,  then,  lhat,  without  knowing  it, 
I  bad  drowned  my  friend  Yasile. 

At  that  tinv!,  monsieur,  I  had  never,  as  yet, 
killed  a  man ;  Yasile  was  my  first.  Since 
then,  ^  have  struck  down  many  others,  though 
always  in  self-defense,  and  only  to  save  my 
own  life  ;  yet  Yasile  is  the  only  one  who 
bos  left  me  remorse,  although  his  death  was 
the  result  of  an  innocent  imprudence.  You 
know  what  the  first  step  costs.  No  assassin. 
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dlBCOvcrcd  by  the  police,  and  recondiicted 
from  brigade  to  brigade  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime,  ever  cast  down  his  head  more  humbly 
'than  did  I.  I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes  to  the 
brave  men  who  had  arrested  me,  for  I  had 
not  the  strength  to  sustain  their  reproaching 
giances ;  and  I  tremblingiy  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  a  terribie  oi*deaI, — I  was  sure  of  ap¬ 
pearing  before  my  judge,  and  of  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  my  victim.  How  couid  I 
brave  the  frowns  of  the  king  after  what  I  had 
done!  How  could  I  behold  the  inanimate 
body  of  the  unhappy  Vosile  without  dying  of 
shame !  More  than  once  my  knees  bent  under 
me,  and  I  should  have  .sank  on  the  road  had 
it  not  been  for  the  hearty  kicks  which  were 
fn'ely  bestowed  on  me  from  iiehind. 

I  crossed  the  deserted  camp,  and  the  king’s 
cabinet,  occupied  by  a  few  wounded  soldiers, 
and  descended,  or  rather  feli  to  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase  which  led  to  my  chamber.  The 
waters  had  retired,  leaving  miry  stains  on  the 
walls  and  the  trees, — a  last  pool  still  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  place  from  which  I  bad  taken  the 
turf.  The  brigands  were  standing  in  a  circle 
around  a  gray  and  slimy  object,  the  sight  of 
which  caused  my  hair  to  rise  on  ray  head  ; — it 
was  Vasile.  May  heaven  preserve  you,  mon¬ 
sieur,  from  ever  seeing  a  corpse  of  your  own 
making !  Did  you  ever  see  a  large  fly  which 
had  been  lying  for  three  or  four  days  in  a 
spider’s  web  ?  The  spinner,  being  unable  to 
rid  himself  of  such  a  guest,  envelops  him  with 
a  ball  of  grayish  thread,  and  changes  him  into 
a  shapeless  and  unrecognizable  mass such 
was  Vasile  a  few  hours  after  supping  with  me. 
I  found  him  ten  paces  from  the  .spot  where  I 
had  bid  him  adieu.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  brigands  had  changed  bis  place,  or  whether 
he  had  transportetl  himself  there  in  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  death  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  l)elieve 
that  bis  death  had  been  easy.  Filled  with 
wine  as  I  left  him,  he  must  have  succumbed 
without  a  strnggic  to  a  cerebral  congestion. 

An  ominous  miittcring  greeted  my  arri¬ 
val.  Hadgi  Stavros,  pale  and  with  a  wrinkled 
forehead,  walked  straight  to  me,  seized  me  by 
the  left  wrist,  and  drew  mo  along  so  violently 
that  he  nearly  disjointed  my  arm.  He  threw 
me  into  the  midst  of  the  circle  with  such  pas¬ 
sion  that  I  feared  to  set  foot  on  my  victim, 
and  hastily  sprang  backward. 

Look  I”  cried  be  in  a  voice  of  thunder ; 
“  see  what  you  have  done !  Enjoy  your  work ! 
feast  your  eyes  on  your  crime!  Wretch! 
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where  will  you  stop?  Who  would  have 
thought  on  the  day  that  I  received  you  here 
that  I  was  opening  my  doors  to  an  aseaesia !” 

I  stammered  some  excuses,  and  attempted 
to  demonstrate  to  my  judge  that  I  was  guilty 
only  through  imprudence.  I  accused  myself 
sincerely  of  having  intoxicated  my  keeper,  in 
order  to  escape  his  surveillance  and  to  quit 
my  prison  without  hindrance  ;  but  I  defended 
mj'self  from  the  charge  of  the  crime  of  assas¬ 
sination.  Was  it  my  fault,  I  urged,  if  the 
rising  of  the  waters  had  drowned  him  an  hour 
after  my  dcjiarture?  That  I  had  not  given 
him  a  single  sword  thrust  when  he  was  dead 
drunk,  and  when  I  had  his  arms  in  my  hands, 
was  proef  enough  that  I  wished  him  no  barm. 
They  might  wash  his  body,  and  assure  them¬ 
selves  that  it  was  without  a  wound. 

“  At  least,”  returnisl  the  king,  “  confess 
that  your  imprudence  was  very  selfish  and 
very  culpable!  When  your  life  was  not 
menaced — when  you  were  only  retained  here 
for  a  small  sum  of  money — you  fled  through 
avarice ; — you  thought  only  of  making  a 
saving  of  a  few  crowns,  and  did  not  trouble 
yourself  about  the  poor  wretch  whom  you  left 
to  die  behind  you — you  did  not  concern  your¬ 
self  about  me,  whom  you  were  about  to  deprive 
of  an  indispensable  auxiliary.  And  what  a 
moment  have  you  chosen  to  betray  ns  ?~oa 
the  day  wherein  every  misfortune  is  assailing 
us,  when  I  have  just  been  defeated,  when  I 
have  lost  my  best  soldiers,  when  8ophoclis  is 
wounded,  when  the  Corfiote  is  dying,  when 
young  Spiro,  on  whom  I  counted  so  much,  has 
lost  bis  life,  when  all  my  men  are  weary  and 
discouraged!  It  is  at  such  a  time  that  you 
have  had  the  heart  to  take  from  me  my  Vadle! 
Arc  you  destitute  of  human  feeling?  Would 
it  not  bare  been  a  hundred  times  better  to 
have  paid  your  ransom  honestly,  as  became  a 
good  prisoner,  than  to  have  suflhred  it  to  be 
said  that  you  had  sacrificed  a  man’s  life  for  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  francs  ?” 

“  Ah !  morbUu cried  I  in  my  turn,  "  you 
have  killed  many  men  for  much  less  than 
this.” 

“It  is  my  trade,  monsieur,”  he  ansaered 
with  dignity ; — “  it  is  not  yonrs.  I  am  a  bri¬ 
gand,  and  you  are  a  doctor ;  I  am  a  Greek, 
and  you  are  a  German.” 

To  this,  I  had  nothing  to  reply.  I  felt.  In¬ 
deed,  from  the  trembling  of  every  fibre  of  my 
heart,  that  I  bad  neither  been  bom  nor  edu¬ 
cated  to  the  profession  of  man-slayer.  The 
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king,  encouraged  by  my  silence,  raised  bis 
voice  a  tone  higher,  and  continued : 

Du  you  know,  unhappy  young  man,  who 
the  noble  being  was  whose  death  you  have 
caused  ?  He  was  descended  fVom  those  heroic 
brigands  of  Souli  who  waged  such  rude  wars 
for  their  religion  and  their  country  against 
Ali  de  Tebelin,  Pacha  of  Janina.  For  four 
generations,  all  his  ancestors  have  been  hung 
or  beheaded — not  one  has  died  in  bis  bed.  It 
is  not  yet  six  years  rince  his  own  brother  per¬ 
ished  in  Epirus,  under  the  sentence  of  the  law 
-  -  he  bad  assassinated  a  Mussulman.  Devotion 
and  courage  are  hereditary  in  the  family. 
Never  has  Yasile  failed  in  his  religious  duties. 
Ho  gave  to  the  churches,  and  he  was  liberal  to 
the  poor.  On  Euster,  bo  always  lighted  a 
larger  taper  than  the  rest.  He  would  have 
suffered  himself  to  be  killed  rather  than  to 
violate  the  law  of  abstinence,  or  to  eat  meat 
on  a  fast  day.  lie  was  economizing  in  order 
to  retire  to  a  convent  of  .Mount  Athos.  Did 
you  know  itf* 

1  confessed  humbly  that  I  did  know  it 

“  Do  yon  know  that  he  was  the  most  reso¬ 
lute  of  my  companions?  I  wish  to  detract 
nothing  from  the  personal  courage  of  those 
who  are  present ;  but  Yasile  was  of  a  blind  de¬ 
votion,  an  intrepid  obedience,  and  a  zeal  that 
was  proof  against  every  trial.  No  task  was 
too  rough  for  his  courage,  noexeention  clashed 
with  his  fidelity.  He  would  have  slaughtered 
the  whole  kingdom  if  I  had  commanded  him 
to  do  It  He  would  have  tom  out  the  eyes  of 
his  best  friend  at  a  sign  from  my  little  finger. 
And  you  have  kille<l  him!  Poor  Yasile! 
When  I  shall  have  a  village  to  bum,  a  miser 
to  put  on  the  gridiron,  a  woman  to  cut  in 
pieces,  or  an  Infant  to  roast  alive,  who  Is  there 
who  will  replace  thee  1” 

“I!  1!’’  cried  all  the  brigands  simultane¬ 
ously,  thoroughly  electrified  by  this  funeral 
oration.  Some  extended  their  arms  towards 
the  king,  others  unsheathed  their  daggers,  and 
the  most  zealous  took  aim  at  me  with  their 
pistols.  Hadgi  Stavros  put  a  curb  on  their 
enthusiasm ; — be  made  a  rampart  for  me  with 
bis  liody,  and  continued  his  discourse : 

"Console  thyself,  Yasile,  thon  sbalt  not  re¬ 
main  unavenged!  If  I  listened  only  to  my 
grief,  I  would  offer  to  thy  shades  the  head  of 
the  murderer, — but  it  is  worth  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  and  this  thought  restrains  me.  Thou 
thyself,  if  thou  couldst  speak  as  formerly  in 
our  eouusels,  wouldst  refuse  so  costly  a  ven- 
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geance,  and  wouldst  entreat  me  to  spare  his 
life.  It  would  ill  become  ns,  in  the  position  in 
which  thy  death  has  left  us,  to  act  rashly  and 
to  throw  money  out  of  the  windows.’' 

He  paused  a  moment ;  I  breathed  again. 

"  Hut,”  resumed  he,  “  I  know  how  to  con¬ 
ciliate  interest  and  justice.  I  wiil  chastise 
the  culprit  without  risking  the  capital.  His 
punishment  will  be  the  finest  ceremony  of  thy 
obsequies ;  and,  from  the  heaven  of  the  Palli- 
carians  to  which  thy  soul  hast  flown,  thdu  wilt 
look  down  with  joy  upon  an  expiation  that 
will  not  cost  us  a  sou.’’ 

This  peroration  delighted  the  audience. 
Every  one  was  enraptured— except  me.  I  was 
racking  my  brain  to  discover  what  sort  of  ]Min- 
isbment  the  king  had  in  store  for  me ;  and 
I  found  so  little  to  reassure  me,  that  my  teeth 
chattered  with  terror.  I  could  not  but  esteem 
myself  happy  in  being  sure  of  my  life,  and 
the  preservation  of  my  head  did  not  seem  a 
trifle  to  me ;  yet  I  knew  the  inventive  imagin¬ 
ation  of  the  Greek  highwaymen.  Hadgi  Stav¬ 
ros,  without  slaying  me,  might  inflict  a  chas¬ 
tisement  upon  me  which  would  make  me  de¬ 
test  life.  The  old  villain  refused  to  inform  me 
to  what  punishment  1  was  destined ;  he  even 
had  so  little  pity  on  my  anguish  as  to  force 
me  to  be  present  at  the  funeral  of  bis  lieuten¬ 
ant. 

The  coq>se  was  stripped  of  its  garment*, 
carried  to  the  spring,  and  washed  thoroughlv. 
The  features  of  Yasile  were  scarcely  changed  ; 
his  half-closed  mouth  still  wore  the  heavy 
smile  of  drunkenness,  and  his  open  eyes  pre¬ 
served  a  stupid  glare.  The  limbs  had  lost 
nothing  of  their  flexibility — those  w  ho  die  by 
accident  do  not  g^w  rigid  for  a  long  time. 

The  cafedgl  and  chil>uuk-l>earcr  of  the  king 
presided  at  the  toilette  of  death.  Hadgi  Stav¬ 
ros  defrayed  the  expenses  of  It  in  his  capacity 
of  heir — Yasile  had  no  family,  and  all  his 
property  reverted  to  the  king.  They  clothed 
the  body  in  a  fine  shirt,  a  linen  tunic,  and  a 
vest  embroidered  with  silver,  covered  the 
damp  locks  with  a  new  cap,  encaae<l  the  legs, 
which  never  would  run  more,  in  red  silk  gai¬ 
ters,  and  shod  them  with  slippers  of  Russia 
leather.  Never,  in  his  life,  bad  poor  Yasile 
been  so  clean  or  so  fine.  They  passed  carmine 
over  his  lips,  and  laid  white  and  red  on  bis 
cheeks,  as  on  a  young  chief  who  is  about  to 
make  his  debut  on  the  stage.  During  the 
whole  operation,  the  orchestra  of  the  brigands 
was  executing  a  Ingubrious  air,  which  yon 
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must  bare  heard  more  than  once  in  the  streets 
of  Athena  1  congratulate  myself  on  not  hav> 
ing  died  in  Greece,  for  the  music  is  abomina¬ 
ble,  and  I  could  never  have  consoled  mysidf 
for  having  been  buried  under  such  an  air. 

Four  brigade  set  about  digging  a  trench 
in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  on  the  site  of 
the  tent  of  Mrs.  Simons,  and  directly  on  the 
spot  where  Mary  Ann  bad  slept  Two  others 
ran  to  the  storehouse  for  tapers,  which  they 
distributed  among  the  persons  present  I  re¬ 
ceived  one,  like  all  the  rest  The  monk  began 
the  burial  service,  and  Uadgi  Stavros  chanted 
the  responses  in  a  stern  voice,  which  moved 
my  inmost  soul.  There  was  a  little  wind,  and 
the  wax  fell  on  my  hand  like  burning  rain ; 
but  this,  alas,  was  very  little  in  comparison 
with  that  which  was  awaiting  me.  I  would 
willingly  have  resigned  myself  to  this  pain  if 
the  ceremony  could  have  lasted  forever. 

It  ended,  notwithstanding.  When  the  last 
orison  had  been  said,  the  king  moumfully  ap¬ 
proached  the  litter  on  which  the  corpse  was 
tying,  and  kissed  it  on  the  lips.  The  brigands, 
one  by  one.  followed  bis  example.  I  shud- 
den-d  at  the  thought  that  my  turn  might  come, 
and  hid  myself  behind  those  who  had  already 
performed  their  part,  but  the  king  perceived 
me,  and  cried — ‘‘It  is  your  turn.  Go!  you 
certainly  owe  him  this.’’ 

Was  this,  then,  the  expiation  with  which  he 
had  threatened  me!  A  just  man  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  less.  I  assure  you,  mon¬ 
sieur,  that  it  is  no  child’s  play  to  kiss  the  lips 
of  a  corpse,  especially  when  you  have  made  it 
yourself.  I  advanced  to  the  litter,  and  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  figure,  whose  open  eyes 
seemed  to  laugh  at  my  embarrassment I 
bent  down  my  head  and  slightly  touched  the 
lips.  A  facetious  brigand  laid  his  hand  heavi¬ 
ly  on  the  nape  of  my  neck.  My  face  was  flat¬ 
tened  on  the  cold  mouth,  I  felt  the  touch  of 
the  icy  teeth,  and  1  sprang  up  with  horror. 
Ix'aring  with  me  an  indescribable  savor  of 
death,  which  rises  agaiu  in  my  throat  as  I 
Pl)cak  to  you.  Women  are  very  fortunate ; 
they  have  the  resource  of  fainting. 

The  corpse  was  then  lowered  into  the  earth. 
A  handful  of  flowers,  a  loaf  of  bread,  an  ap¬ 
ple,  and  a  few  drops  of  Egina  wine  were 
thrown  after  it.  The  latter  was  the  thing 
which  it  needed  least  of  all.  The  grave  was 
filled  up  quickly,  more  quickly  than  I  desired. 
A  brigand  remarked  that  two  sticks  were 
needed  for  a  cross.  “  Be  easy,”  returned 


Hadgi  Stavros,  “  we  will  make  it  of  those  of 
milord.’’  I  leave  you  *to  guess  whether  my 
heart  did  not  rise  in  my  throat  What  sticks 
were  these!  MThat  was  there  in  common  be¬ 
tween  these  sticks  and  me  ! 

The  king  made  a  sign  to  his  chiboudgi,  who 
ran  to  the  office  and  returned  with  two  long 
rods  of  laurel.  Hadgi  Stavros  took  the  fune¬ 
ral  litter,  and  carried  it  to  tho  grave,  lie 
rested  it  on  the  fresh  earth,  and  raising  it  by 
one  end  while  the  other  touched  the  ground, 
said  to  me  with  a  smile — “  It  is  for  you  that  I 
am  working.  Take  off  your  shoes,  if  you 
please  1’’ 

He  must  have  read  iu  my  eyes  an  inquiry 
full  of  fear  and  anguish,  for  he  replied  to  the 
question  which  I  dared  not  address  to  him. 

“  I  am  not  cruel,  and  I  have  always  detest¬ 
ed  useless  i  everitics.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  wish  to  inflict  on  you  a  chastisement  which 
will  exempt  us  in  future  from  the  care  of 
watching  over  you.  You  have  had  a  passion 
for  escaping  for  the  last  few  days.  I  hope 
when  you  have  received  twenty  blows  on  the 
soles  of  your  feet  that  you  will  not  need  a 
keeper,  and  that  your  love  of  traveling  will 
be  quieted  for  a  time.  I  understand  the  punish¬ 
ment, — the  Turks  made  me  submit  to  it  in  my 
youth,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  one 
never  dies  from  it.  It  is  very  painful, — you 
will  cry  out,  I  warn  you.  Vasile  will  hear 
you  from  the  depths  of  his  tomb,  and  will  be 
contented.” 

At  this  announcement  my  first  idea  was  to 
use  my  legs  while  I  still  had  the  free  disposal 
of  them ;  but  something  must  have  been  the 
matter  with  my  will,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  place  one  foot  before  the  other.  Hadgi 
Stavros  raised  me  from  the  ground  as  easily 
as  one  picks  up  an  insect  in  a  path.  I  felt  my¬ 
self  bound  and  deprived  of  my  shoes  before  a 
thought  bad  time  to  pass  from  my  brain  to  my 
limbs.  1  know  not  on  what  they  placed  my 
feet,  nor  bow  they  hindered  them  from  spring¬ 
ing  back  to  my  head  at  the  first  stroke  of  thi! 
bastinado.  I  saw  the  two  rods  whirling  be¬ 
fore  me,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the 
left,  and  I  closed  my  eyes  and  waited.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  wait  the  one-tenth  part  of  a  se¬ 
cond  ;  yet,  in  so  short  a  space  I  had  time  to 
send  a  blessing  to  my  father,  a  kiss  to  Maiy 
Ann,  and  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
curses  to  be  divided  between  Mrs.  Simons  and 
John  Harris. 

I  did  not  faint  for  a  single  instant, — it  is  a 
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8CUM  in  which  I  am  wanting,  as  I  have  already 
toid  jon,— nothing,  therefore,  was  loet.  I  felt 
every  blow  of  the  bastinado,  one  after  the 
other.  The  first  was  so  furious  that  I  thought 
that  there  was  nothing  left  for  the  rest  to  do. 
It  took  me  in  the  middle  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  under  the  little  elastic  arch  in  front  of 
the  heel  which  supports  the  weight  of  the 
iKMly.  My  foot  did  not  hurt  me  this  time, 
but  I  thought  that  the  bones  of  my  poor  legs 
were  about  to  fly  into  spliiitcra  The  second 
struck  me  lower,  just  bcucatb  the  heel ;  this 
gave  me  a  heavy  and  violent  concussion  which 
shook  the  whole  vertebral  column,  and  filled 
my  throbbing  brain  and  my  aching  skull  with 
u  fearful  tumult.  The  third  came  full  upon 
my  toes,  and  produced  a  sharp  and  piercing 
sensation  which  shot  through  all  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body,  and  made  me  believe  for  a 
moment  that  the  extremity  of  the  stick  had 
turned  up  the  end  of  my  nose.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment.  the  blood  gushed  out  for  the  first  time. 
The  blows  8uccccde<l  each  other  in  the  same 
order  and  in  the  same  places,  at  regular  inter- 
vala  I  had  the  courage  to  keep  silence  at  the 
two  first,— I  shrieked  at  the  third,  I  bowled  at 
the  fourth,  I  groaned  at  the  fifth  and  at  the 
succeeding  ones.  At  the  tenth  I  had  no  longer 
strength  enough  even  for  this, — I  was  silent 
But  the  exhaustion  of  my  physical  vigor  did 
not  in  the  least  diminish  the  clearness  of  my 
perceptiona  I  was  incapable  of  raising  my 
eyelids,  yet  the  slightest  sound  went  straight 
to  my  ears,  and  I  lost  not  a  single  word  of  all 
that  was  said  about  me.  I  shall  remember 
this  observation  hereafter,  if  I  practise  medi¬ 
cine.  The  doctors  make  nothing  of  giving 
over  a  sick  man  four  paces  from  his  bed, 
without  ever  thinking  that  the  poor  devil’s 
ears  may  still  be  good  enough  to  hear  them. 
“  He  is  dead,”  I  heard  a  young  brigand  say 
to  the  King.  “  What  is  the  use  of  fatiguing 
two  men  without  profit  to  any  one  ?”  “  Do 
not  fear  it,”  replied  Hadgi  Stavros.  “  I  have 
i-eceived  si.xty  in  succession,  yet  two  days  after 
1  was  dancing  the  Romaic.” 

“  How  did  you  do  it  t” 

“  I  used  the  ointment  of  an  Italian  rene¬ 
gade,  named  Luigi  Bey.  Where  are  we  now  T 
How  many  blows  have  been  given  ?” 

“  Seventeen.” 

“  Three  more,  my  children  ;  think  of  me  in 
the  last !” 

This  was  in  vain.  The  lost  blows  fell  upon 


a  bleeding,  but  insenrible  mass.  Pain  had 
almost  paralyzed  me. 

They  raised  mu  from  the  litter,  untied  the 
cords,  swathed  my  feet  in  compresses  of  cold 
water,  and,  os  I  had  a  wounded  man’s  thirst, 
gave  me  a  large  cup  of  wine  to  drink.  My 
anger  returned  before  my  strength.  1  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  ever  been  beaten  like 
me,  but  I  know  of  nothing  so  humiliating  as  a 
physical  chastisement  I  esmnot  endure  the 
thought  that  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  world 
should  become  for  one  moment  the  slave  of  a 
vile  whip.  To  l)c  bom  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  govern  steam  and  electricity,  to  pos¬ 
sess  a  large  share  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  to 
understand  thoroughly  all  that  science  has  in¬ 
vented  for  the  benefit  and  the  safety  of  mau, 
.to  know  how  to  cure  the  fever,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  small  pox,  and  bow  to  destroy  calculi 
In  the  bladder,  and  not  to  be  able  to  shield 
one’s  self  from  the  blow  of  a  stick,  is  a  little 
too  much,  indeed !  If  I  were  a  soldier,  and 
were  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment,  I 
should  certainly  kill  my  officers. 

When  I  saw  myself  seated  on  the  moist 
earth,  my  feet  fettered  by  pain,  and  my  hands 
lifeless,  when  I  beheld  about  me  the  men  who 
had  beaten  me,  he  who  had  caused  me  to  be 
beaten,  and  those  who  had  seen  me  beaten, — 
anger,  shame,  the  feeling  of  outraged  dignity, 
of  violated  justice,  of  bmtally  treated  intel¬ 
lect,  aroused  In  my  debilitated  body  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  hatred,  of  rebellion,  and  of  vengeance. 

I  forgot  every  thing— calculation,  interest,  pra- 
dence,  the  future — and  gave  vent  to  the  troths’ 
which  were  stifling  me ;  a  torrent  of  boiling 
abuse  mounted  to  my  lips,  while  the  extrava- 
sated  bile  overflowed  in  yellow  foam  to  the 
whites  of  my  eyes.  I  am  not  an  orator,  and 
my  solitary  studies  have  not  practised  mo  in 
the  art  of  public  speaking ;  but  indignation, 
which  makes  poets,  lent  me  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  savage  eloquence  of  those  Canta¬ 
brian  prisoners  who  gave  up  the  ghost  with 
abuse,  and  who  spit  their  last  sigh  in  the  face 
of  the  Roman  conquerors.  All  that  could  out¬ 
rage  a  man  in  his  pride,  in  his  affection,  and 
in  his  tenderest  feelings,  I  said  to  the  King  of 
the  Mountains.  I  ranked  him  among  the  un¬ 
clean  animals,  and  I  even  denied  him  the  name 
of  man.  I  insulted  him  through  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  and  all  his  posterity. 
I  should  like  to  repeat  to  you  verbatim  all 
that  I  constrained  him  to  hear,  but  the  words 
fail  me,  now  that  I  am  in  cool  blood.  I  forged 
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epilheU  which  were  not  in  the  dictionaries, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  were  readily  under¬ 
stood,  for  mj  convict  auditory  howled  under 
uiy  words  like  a  pock  of  hounds  under  the  lash 
of  the  huntsman.  But  I  glanced  in  vaiu  at 
the  countenance  of  the  old  Pallicarian,  watch¬ 
ed  every  muscle  of  his  face,  and  eagerly  scru¬ 
tinized  the  slightest  wrinkles  in  his  forehead. 

1  could  not  discover  the  trace  of  the  slightest 
emotion.  He  frowned  no  more  than  a  nmrble 
statue,  and  answered  all  my  insults  by  the 
quiet  insolence  of  disdain.  This  attitude  exas¬ 
perated  me  to  madness.  For  an  instant,  I  was 
delirious.  A  cloud  as  red  as  blood  passed  be¬ 
fore  my  eyes.  1  rose  suddenly  on  my  bruised 
feet,  spied  a  pUtol  in  the  girdle  of  a  brigand, 
snatched  it,  cocked  it,  took  aim  at  the  king, 
who  was  close  to  the  muzzle,  fired,  and  fel^ 
backward,  murmuring,  “  I  am  avenged 
It  was  he  who  raised  me.  I  looked  at  him 
with  os  profound  an  astonishment  as  though  I 
had  seen  him  quitting  the  infernal  regions. 
He  seemed  unmoved,  and  smiled  as  tranquilly 
as  an  immortal.  Yet,  monsieur,  I  had  not 
missed  him. ,  My  ball  had  touched  his  fore¬ 
head.  just  above  the  left  eye-brow — a  bloody 
mark  gave  proof  of  it.  But  whether  the 
weapon  was  badly  loaded,  whether  the  powder 
was  damp,  or  whether  the  ball  had  glided  over 
the  bone  of  the  skull,  my  pistol  shot  had  only 
grazed  him! 

The  invulnerable  monster  seated  me  gently 
on  the  ground,  bent  down  to  me,  pinched  my 
car,  and  said, — “  Why  do  you  attempt  impos¬ 
sibilities,  young  man  ?  I  forewarned  you  that 
my  bead  was  proof  against  bullets,  and  you 
kuow  that  I  never  lie.  Did  1  not  also  tell 
you  how  Ibrahim  cau.sed  me  to  be  shot  by 
seven  Egyptians,  but  did  not  get  my  skin  ?  I 
hoi>e  that  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  stronger 
than  seven  Egyptians !  But  do  you  know  that 
you  have  skillful  bands  for  a  man  of  the 
North  ?  You  understand  the  business.  Peste ! 
if  my  mother,  of  whom  you  spoke  so  lightly 
just  now,  had  not  built  me  with  solidity,  I 
should  now  be  ready  to  be  put  into  the  ground. 
Any  one  else  in  my  place  would  have  died 
without  crying  ‘  mercy !’  As  to  me,  such 
things  rejuvenate  me.  Thisreminds  me  of  my 
prime.  At  you  age,  I  exposed  my  life  four 
times  a  day,  and  I  only  digested  the  better  for 
it.  Come !  1  bear  you  no  malice  for  it,  and  I 
forgive  you  your  hasty  action  ;  but  as  all  my 
subjects  are  not  proof  against  bullets,  and  as 
you  may  suffer  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by 


some  new  imprudence,  we  will  apply  to  your 
hands  the  same  treatment  as  to  your  feet. 
Nothing  hinders  us  from  commencing  direct¬ 
ly— I  will  wait,  however,  till  to-morrow,  for  the 
sake  of  your  health.  You  see  that  the  basti- 
nailu  is  a  merciful  weapou,  that  does  not  kill 
men ;  you  yourself  have  Just  proved  that  a 
bo-stinadoed  man  is  worth  two  others.  The 
ceremony  of  to-morrow  will  occupy  your 
thoughts ;  prisoners  are  usually  at  a  loss  bow 
to  pass  their  time,  and  it  is  idleness  that  has 
given  you  these  bad  counsels.  Besides,  it 
need  not  trouble  you ;  as  soon  as  your  ransom 
shall  have  arrived,!  will  heal  your  wounds, — 

1  have  some  of  the  ))alsam  of  Luigi  Bey  still 
remaining.  They  will  not  be  visible  at  the 
(‘lid  of  two  days,  and  you  can  waltz  at  the 
Court  ball  without  giving  your  partners  rea¬ 
son  to  suspect  that  they  are  in  the  arms  of  a 
lieaten  cavalier.” 

I  am  not  a  Greek,  and  the  insults  wounded 
me  as  grievously  as  the  blows.  1  shook  my 
fist  in  the  face  of  the  old  villain,  and  shouted 
with  all  my  might : 

“  No,  wretch,  my  ransom  will  never  be  paid ! 
No,  1  have  asked  no  one  for  money!  You 
will  have  nothing  from  me  except  my  head, 
which  will  avail  you  nothing.  Take  it  at 
once,  if  it  seems  good  to  you.  It  will  be  doing 
me  a  service,  and  you  too.  You  will  spare 
me  two  weeks  of  torture,  and  the  disgust  of 
seeing  you,  which  is  the  worst  of  all,  and  you 
will  save  my  board  for  fifteen  daya  Do  not 
hesitate,  it  is  the  only  profit  that  you  can 
make  on  me !” 

He  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “Ta!  tal  ta!  ta!  This  is  like  all  young 
men!  extreme  in  everything!  They  would 
throw  the  helve  after  the  hatchet.  If  I 
should  li.stcn  to  yon,  I  diould  be  sorry  for 
it  In  eight  days,  and  so  would  you  toa  The 
Englishwomen  will  pay  for  you — I  am  sure  of 
it.  I  still  know  the  women,  though  I  may 
have  lived  long  in  retirement  What  would 
be  said  of  me  if  I  should  kill  you  to-day,  and 
the  rairsom  should  arrive  to-morrow  T  1  had 
failed  in  my  word,  and  my  future  prisoners 
would  let  themselves  be  slaughtered  like 
lambs,  without  asking  a  centime  of  their  re- 
lationa  Never  spoil  your  trade !” 

“  Ah !  you  believe  that  the  Englishwomen 
have  paid  you,  clever  man  that  you  are  I  Yes, 
they  have  paid  you  as  you  deserve !” 

“  You  are  very  good.” 

“  Their  ransom  will  cost  you  eighty  thou- 
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Nuid  frencR,  do  you  hearT  Eighty  tbouwnd 
francs  out  of  your  own  pocket  I” 

“  Do  not  talk  in  this  manner  I  One  would 
say  that  the  blows  of  the  bastinado  had  struck 
you  on  the  head.” 

“  1  say  w^t  is  true.  Do  you  remember  the 
names  of  your  prisoners?” 

“  No,  but  I  have  them  in  writing.” 

‘-I  will  aid  your  memory.  The  eldest  is 
called  Mrs.  Simons.” 

“Weill” 

“  Partner  in  the  house  of  Barley,  of  Lon¬ 
don.” 

"  -My  bankers?” 

“  Precisely.” 

“  How  do  you  know  my  banker’s  name  ?” 

“  Why  did  you  dictate  your  corret^mndenee 
before  me?” 

“  After  all,  what  matters  it  ?  They  cannot 
defraud  me ;  they  are  not  Greeks,  but  Eng^ 
lishmen;  there  are  the  courts — I  will  sue  them  I” 

“And  you  will  lose.  They  have  a  receipt.” 

“  It  ia  true.  By  what  fatality  did  1  give 
them  a  receipt  1” 

“  Because  I  advised  it,  poor  man !” 

“  Wretch !  unbaptized  dog  !  infernal  here¬ 
tic  i  You  have  ruined  me,  you  have  betrayed 
me,  you  have  robbed  me  t  Eighty  thousand 
francs!  And  I  am  responsible!  If  the  Bar¬ 
leys  were  but  the  bonkers  of  the  company,  1 
should  then  lose  only  my  share;  but  they  have 
no  funds  but  mine,  and  1  shall  lose  the  whole. 
Are  you  quite  sure  that  che  is  partner  in  the 
house  of  Barley  ?” 

“  As  sure  as  I  am  of  dying  to-day.” 

“  No,  you  shall  not  die  till  to-morrow.  You 
have  not  suffered  enough  yet ;  you  shall  have 
eighty  thousand  Bancs  worth  of  torture. 
What  punishment  shall  I  invent  ?  Eighty  thou¬ 
sand  Bancs !  Eighty  thousand  deaths  would 
be  too  little.  What  did  I  do  to  the  traitor  who 
robbed  me  of  forty  thousand?  Poh!  a  mere 
child’s  play,  a  jest !  He  did  not  scream  two 
boors !  I  will  do  better  now.  But  what  if 
there  be  two  houses  of  the  same  name !” 

“  31  Cavendish  Square.” 

“  Ye^  it  is  really  the  same.  Fool !  why  did 
you  not  worn  me  instead  of  betraying  me  ?  1 
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would  have  asked  them  double.  They  would 
have  paid  it, — they  have  the  means.  I  would 
not  have  given  them  a  receipt— I  will  never 
give  another.  No,  no !  it  is  the  last  time ! 
Received,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  from  Mrs. 
SimoD.s!  what  a  foolish  sentence!  Was  it 
really  I  who  dictated  this?  But  1  remember ! 
1  did  not  sign  it !  Yes,  but  my  seal  is  equai 
to  a  signature, — they  have  twenty  letters  of 
mine.  Why  did  you  ask  me  for  this  receipt  ? 
What  bad  you  to  expect  from  these  women? 
Fifteen  thousand  francs  for  your  ransom. 
Selfishness  everywhere!  You  idiould  have 
opened  your  heart  to  me, — 1  would  have  sent 
you  away  for  nothing — I  would  even  have 
paid  you.  If  you  are  poor,  as  you  say,  you 
must  know  the  value  of  money.  Only  picture 
to  yourself  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  francs! 
Do  you  know  what  a  figure  this  makes  in  a 
room— bow  many  pieces  of  gold  ore  contained 
in  it — and  bow  much  money  one  can  make  in 
business  with  such  a  capital  ?  Wretch,  it  is  a 
fortune!  You  have  robbed  me  of  a  fortune! 
You  have  plundered  my  daughter,  the  only  be¬ 
ing  in  the  world  whom  I  love !  It  is  for  her 
that  I  labor.  If  you  know  my  business,  you 
must  know  that  I  range  the  mountain  for  a 
whole  year  to  gain  forty  thousand  francs. 
You  have  extorted  from  me  two  years  of  my 
life,— it  is  as  if  I  bad  been  sleefung  for  two 
years !” 

I  had  found  the  sensitive  chord  at  last !  The 
old  Pallicarian  was  touched  to  the  heart.  I 
knew  that  my  account  was  full,  and  I  hoped 
for  no  mercy  ;  yet  I  felt  a  bitter  joy  at  tear¬ 
ing  the  impassable  mask  from  this  stony  vis¬ 
age.  I  loved  to  follow  the  convulsive  move¬ 
ment  of  passion  through  the  furrows  of  bis 
countenance,  as  the  mariner  shipwrecked  on 
a  raging  sea,  admires  Bom  afar  the  wave 
which  must  ingulf  him.  I  was  like  the  poor 
reed  which  the  brutal  world  cruidies  with  Its 
weight,  but  which  consoles  itself  in  dying  by 
the  lofty  consciornsness  of  its  superiority.  I 
said  to  myself  with  pride — “  I  f4iall  perish  in 
tortures,  but  I  am  the  master  of  my  master,  and 
the  exeoutioner  of  my  executioner.” 

To  U  ContinutU, 
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*  Dnuns  an  but  int*rlad«a  which  Fancy  makea ; 

Whan  monarch  Reaion  aleopa,  this  mimic  wakaa.*'— Dmin. 

“  Draama  an  tha  minron  of  tha  alumbaring  miad, 

RaBactiug  imagaa  bafon  them  caat ; 

And  busy  thought  will  then  a  pictun  find 
Of  timaa  and  Rcenas  in  the  forgotten  paat.— Aao:(. 


TTTH  AT  a  tbeme  for  thought  ia  our  dream 
T  T  life  1  How  mysteriously,  yet  how  beau¬ 
tifully,  is  it  inwoven  with  real  cvent&  Philo¬ 
sophy  has  done  much  towards  explaining  this 
mystery  and  he,  whose  mind  is  imbued  with 
its  principles,  will  be  little  likely  to  bo  made 
unhappy,  by  forebodings  of  evil  from  dreams ; 
but  philosophers  cannot  wholly  ignore  the 
fact  that,  from  the  remotest  ages,  there  have 
been  those  who  have  sought  to  understand  this 
connection  sufficiently  to  predict  future 
events  by  dreams.  A  profitless  study  it  has 
proved,  though  I  dare  not  say  that  such  earn¬ 
est  thought  as  has  been  devoted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  wasted.  Sober  investigation  dis¬ 
ciplines  the  mind,  even  if  no  result  Is  ob¬ 
tained. 

There  have  been  God-given  interpretations 
of  dreams ;  but  such  as  Joseph’s  knowledge  of 
Pharaoh’s  came  unsought,  and  are  no  more  to 
be  expected  in  this  age,  than  a  repetition  of 
the  miracles  of  our  Savior.  Many  dreams 
have  been  fulfilied  by  natnral  coincidences ;  of 
course,  if  the  anxiety  which  leads  to  a  night- 
vision  is  well  founded.  It  will  come  trne,  and 
so  be  regarded  as  prophetic;  while  the  multi¬ 
tudes  of  cases,  in  which  singular  dreams  fore¬ 
tell  nothing,  pass  without  remark.  The  prov¬ 
erb  too,  “  Prophecy  leads  to  its  own  fulfill¬ 
ment,”  may  be  applied  to  dreams.  Suppose 
an  invalid  dreams  something  which  to  him  ia 
an  omen  of  returning  health,  if  he  have  faith 
the  hope  thus  formed  will  be  a  valuable  aux¬ 
iliary  to  his  physician.  Again,  suppose  that 
an  imaginative  and  superstitious  person  has  a 
dream  foretelling  death.  The  unhealthy  state 
of  mind  thus  produced,  will  act  most  unfavor¬ 
ably  upon  the  health,  and  may  cause  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  dream.  I  have  beard  my 
mother  tell  of  a  case  which  happened  in  her 
native  town  when  she  was  a  child,  in  which  a 
morbid  hopelessness  seemed  thus  powerful. 


A  Urd  flew  into  a  room,  and  after  flying 
about  for  a  time,  alighted  upon  the  bead  of  a 
young  girl.  From  that  instant,  she  seemed  to 
look  upon  herself  ns  doomed — for  she  had 
been  taught  that  this  was  a  sure  “  sign”  of 
approaching  death.  Hitherto,  she  had  been 
very  lively,  but  another  error  in  her  education 
led  her  to  suppose  that  religion  ws;^  a  gloomy 
thing,  which  one  would  be  quite  as  well  with¬ 
out  during  health,  but  which  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  her  safety  in  death;  therefore  she 
carefully  avoided  all  cheerful  influences,  and 
sought  to  prepare  herself  for  the  change  she 
so  fully  expected.  About  this  time  her  brother 
made  his  annual  visit  to  the  city.  Before  set¬ 
ting  out  he  asked  his  sisters  what  he  should 
bring  them  ;  but  she,  who  had  hitherto  l)cen 
most  earnest  in  her  requests,  remained  silent. 
After  hearing  their  commissions,  he  turned  to 
her,  saying : 

“  And  you.  Sis,  what  shall  I  bring  you  ?’’ 

“Some  cherry  boards  for  my  coffin,”  she 
replied,  adding  solemnly,  “  and  hasten  back, 
or  you  will  never  see  me  again  alive.” 

He  attempted  to  laugh  at  her  whim,  but  a 
shadow  had  fallen  upon  that  family  circle, 
which  was  not  soon  removed,  for,  as  she  had 
predicted,  she  lived  only  a  very  brief  time 
after  her  brother’s  return.  Her  disease  was 
wholly  mental,  and  an  ill-omened  dream  might 
have  had  the  same  effect  upon  her.  Frighten¬ 
ed  to  death  ns  she  evidently  was,  her  case 
added  another  to  the  list  of  supernatural 
warnings  which  are  so  often  told  from  the 
chimney  comers,  to  groups  of  wondering, , 
youthful  listeners,  each  to  be  more  or  loss 
aflbeted,  according  to  their  temperament  and 
habits  of  thought 

Philosophy  assigns  every  dream  to  one  or 
more  of  the  four  following  classes.  First, 
those  which  arise  from  recent  events  and  re¬ 
cent  mental  emotions  mingled  into  a  contin- 
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U0U8  scries  with  each  other,  or  with  old  events 
by  means  of  some  feeling  allied  to  each  of 
them.  The  second  class  embraces  all  those 
trains  of  images  brought  up  by  association 
with  bodily  sensations.  Those  are  placed  in 
the  third  class,  which  consist  of  revival 
of  old  associations,  which  had  so  entirely 
passed  from  the  mind  as  to  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten.  The  last  class  includes  those  which 
arc  oftenest  fulfilled,  being  those  in  which  a 
strong  mental  emotion  or  propensity  of  char¬ 
acter  is  embodied  into  a  dream. 

Reason  acquiesces  in  the  teachings  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  while  fancy  wauders  away  in  paths  of 
its  own  choosing.  All  highly  imaginative 
people  are  more  or  less  superstitious  concern¬ 
ing  dreams.  While  they  laugh  at  the  signs 
which  old  crones  repeat  to  them,  each  conceals 
in  his  heart  some  signs  of  his  own,  which 
would  perhaps  be  as  unreasonable  to  others. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  would  sooner  dream  of 
clear  water  than  of  foul— of  climbing  than  of 
falling— though  I  have  no  reason  to  give  for 
the  preference. 

We  may  speculate  upon  dreams,  as  an  ear¬ 
nest  of  immortality.  It  is  a  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  that  those  who  have  the  most 
perfect  health  do  not  dream,  or,  if  they  do, 
never  remember  their  dreams.  This  may  be 
so.  The  stronger  the  prison  bouse,  the  less 
likely  is  the  caged  spirit  to  wander  forth  at 
will.  I  know  nothing  of  such  dreamless  sleep 
from  my  own  experience.  From  my  earliest 
recollections,  dream-land  has  bad  charms  for 
me.  That  night’s  rest  has  never  seemed  per¬ 
fect  from  which  I  could  recollect  no  mental 
enjoyment.  Often  such  recollections  have 
been  vague  and  indistinct.  Sometimes  the 
ideas  and  images  have  been  absurd  and  incon¬ 
gruous.  but  not  the  less  has  been  the  sense  of 
enjoyment,  while  my  mind  regarded  them  as 
real.  Very  rarely  have  I  been  troubled  by 
disagreeable  dreams,  though  I  have  sometimes 
found  myself  in  awkward  situationa  Often 
and  often,  upon  waking,  I  have  a  vague  re- 
inerabrance  of  exquisite  images,  which  have 
blessed  me.  Do  not  chide  me,  ye  matter  of 
fact  ones,  who  religiously  believe  that  one 
ought  to  strive  to  avoid  dreaming,  lest  it  fa¬ 
tigue  the  mind.  Such  dreams  do  not  weary 
one — they  exhilarate,  as  does  every  other 
quiet,  happifying  influence.  In  dream-land,  I 
have  many  a  pleasant  interview  with  absent 
loved  ones.  Here  I  meet  not  only  those  whom 
earthly  space  separates  from  me,  but  also 


those  who  have  passed  on  to  a  higher  home. 
I  am  very  willing  to  believe  that  my  dreams  of 
them  are  only  the  results  of  old  associations, 
for  I  would  not  that  departed  dear  ones  should 
stoop  in  their  upward  course  to  give  me  com¬ 
fort  Believe  what  I  will,  1  can  feel  happier 
for  having  seemed  to  enjoy  the  presence  of 
those  who  dwell  among  the  angela 

It  is  pleasant  to  reason  upon  dreams,  and 
refer  each  to  its  proper  class.  AlS  for  predict¬ 
ing  the  future  by  them,  it  seems  folly  to  me, 
though  I  have  sometimes  heeded  an  intuition, 
which  seemed  to  accompany  one.  My  fancy 
compares  the  vision  with  the  past,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  allegorized  quite  as  beautifully  in  sleep 
as  1  eould  do  when  waking,  and  very  much 
more  vividly  Let  me  illustrate  by  relating  a 
dream,  which  came  to  me  but  a  few  mornings 
since. 

I  had,  upon  waking,  a  very  dim  recollec¬ 
tion  of  having  rowed  myself  in  a  small  boat 
upon  the  ocean.  My  first  distinct  remem¬ 
brance  was  of  landing  upon  a  perfectly  deso¬ 
late  appearing  island,  and  finding  that  one  of 
my  oars  was  broken.  I  gazed  about  to  be¬ 
come  more  fully  acquainted  with  my  situation, 
and  saw  my  friends,  from  among  whom  I 
seemed  to  have  come,  on  a  most  charming, 
fruitful  appearing  island,  which,  at  first, 
seemed  almost  within  calling  distance.  It  re¬ 
ceded  rapidly,  till  I  saw  it  only  as  a  dim  line 
upon  the  distant  horizon.  I  bad  no  time  to 
feel  discouraged,  for  just  then  Dr.  H.  appeared. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  though  I  seemed  to 
have  no  thought  of  leaving  the  unpleasant  is¬ 
land,  in  the  boat  in  which  he  came,  for  to  his 
remark,  “  Come,  let  us  go  to  your  friends, ”  I 
replied,  “  I  cannot ;  one  of  my  oars  is  broken 
and  as  I  spoke  I  held  up  the  damaged  article, 
which,  I  acknowledge,  looked  very  little  like 
what  I  called  it  Dr,  H.  instantly  responded, 
in  a  hopeful,  cheering  tone,  which  my  waking 
car  has  often  heard:  “Never  mind,  I  will 
mend  that  very  soon.”  Then  he  seemed  to 
be  busy  at  the  task  for  a  long  time,  while  I 
paid  little  attention  to  him,  since  I  happened 
to  think  that  there  might  be  sea-shells,  even 
amid  that  desolation,  and  I  recollected  my 
husband’s  excessive  fondness  for  them,  which 
is  veritable.  I  commenced  searching  for  these 
earnestly,  ever  and  anon  glancing  at  the  doc¬ 
tor,  to  note  his  progress,  or  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  shadowy,  slowly  approaching 
land,  where  my  friends  were.  Aycl  that 
search  for  shells  was  blessed !  1  found  multi- 
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tudea.  I  accmed  to  have  a  box  to  put  them 
in,  which  grew  large,  as  I  dropped  in  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  without  iny  losing  the  ability  to 
hold  it.  More  than  the  shells  I  found.  Among 
them  there  were  pearls,  diamonds,  and  all 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  I  gathered  all  I 
found,  aud  none  were  lost,  since  my  wonderful 
box  expanded  as  its  eontents  increased.  No 
miser  ever  gloated  over  his  cherished  hoards 
as  I  enjoyed  those  things  of  beauty,  while  I 
seemed  to  have  them. 

Part  of  the  time  I  appeared  to  have  a  com¬ 
panion  in  my  isolation.  I  could  not,  after 
waking,  remember  who,  though  I  am  sure  she 
was  familiar  while  we  were  together.  She 
found  none  of  these  bcantiful  things,  nor 
could  she  take  them  from  my  box,  though  I 
was  anxious  te  divide  with  her— indeed,  my 
precious  gems  seemed  dim  to  her.  At  leugth 
she  found  something  to  delight  her.  To  me 
it  seemed  a  toad  crystalized.  Brilliantly  and 
beautifully  colored,  but  a  very  toad  still. 
How  I  pitied  her,  as  she  took  this,  for  her  solo 
treasure,  from  that  richly  freighted  island. 

Very  happy,  gathering  such  treasures,  I 
still  glanced  again  at  the  doctor,  for  1  longed 
to  carry  those  elegant  shells  and  bright  jewels 
to  those  for  wham  I  had  gathered  them.  I 
saw  the  expression  of  hope  upon  his  face,  but 
I  did  not  learn  his  success,  for  just  then  I  was 
awakened.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
that  mended  oar,  for  that  would  have  been  an 
omen  for  the  future.  To  me,  this  dream  is 
beautiful,  because  it  typifies  reality. 

That  desolate,  but  richly  freighted  island,  is 
ill  health.  Dr.  11.  has  really  labored  to  mend 
my  diseased  right  lung,  with  a  skill  and  {ler- 
severanee,  which  deserve  success,  for  more  than 
two  years.  Meantime,  I  have  sought  shells 
for  my  friends,  and  gathered,  I  hope,  not  only 
those,  but  diamonds  and  pearls  for  myself. 
May  1  not  say  so,  since  1  believe  that  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  happiness  of  others,  we  give  them  less 
benefit  than  wc  receive  ourselves?  There  are, 
indeed,  many  and  precious  treasures  in  an  in¬ 
valid’s  life,  and  memory’s  box  will  e.xpand  to 
receive  them  all.  The  allegory  will  lose  noth¬ 
ing,  if  wc  consider  the  shells,  which  were 
sought,  as  mental  treasures.  While  seeking 
such,  our  Father  has  graciously  directed  my 
attention  to  spiritual  gems,  of  far  greater  val¬ 
ue  ;  and  both  mind  and  soul  expand,  with  ev¬ 
ery  earnest  effort  for  self-improvement.  I 
fear  I  have  more  than  one  companion  on  my 
island  who  finds  nothing  worth  preserving, 


May. 

but  a  meagre  bit  of  sensual  enjoyment  Aye ! 
indeed,  I  pity  such ;  if  they  would  but  look  to 
their  mental  aud  spiritual  resources  for  hap¬ 
piness,  they  too  might  rejoice.  Wasting  of 
body  need  not  hinder  growth  of  soul.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that,  in  weakness,  one’s 
spirit  stands  more  iudependent,  and  helps 
one  to  sec  with  a  keener  glauce  the  wrong  aud 
the  ignoble. 

To  return  to  the  dream.  I  have  preferred 
to  write  it  precisely  as  I  dreamed  it,  though 
my  waking  thought  might  perfect  the  allegory, 
by  some  additions.  There  arc  not,  as  there 
usually  are,  in  dreams,  auy  iuconsistencics  to 
]op  away.  I  find  no  difficulty  in  referring  it 
to  the  first  and  third  classes.  I  well  remem¬ 
ber  the  recent  emotion  which  must  have  been 
its  immediate  cause.  The  day  before,  upon  in¬ 
quiring  of  a  visitor  concerning  a  mutual 
friend,  I  was  told  that  she  seemed  at  the  point 
of  death ;  “  though,”  continued  my  informant, 
”  I  don’t  think  she  has  any  sense  of  her  situa¬ 
tion,  for  I  called  upon  her  but  a  day  or  two 
since,  and  she  inquired  about  the  last  ball  with 
as  much  interest  as  though  she  were  expecting 
to  be  present  at  the  next  one.”  I  recollect 
that  a  feeling  of  pity  thrilled  through  me,  not 
so  much  caused  by  the  speaker’s  words,  as  by 
my  suddenly  realizing  the  character  of  the 
sufferer.  A  gay,  thoughtless  girl,  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  social  pleasures  aud  excitements 
for  enjoyment,  how  could  she  be  happy  when 
shut  up  from  all  such  scenes?  This  was  but 
a  transient  feeling,  for  there  was  no  time 
then,  in  the  midst  of  an  animated  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  more  ;  yet  it  is  ea.«y  to  see  that, 
when  once  fancy  was  free  in  dream-land,  she 
took  that  thought,  blending  with  it  old  associ¬ 
ations  from  my  experience,  and  perhaps  from 
my  reading,  and  by  illuminating  all  with  her 
magic  touch,  produced  the  pleasant  vision, 
which  for  the  time  seemed  so  real.  There  is 
the  beauty  of  dream  life.  We  may  at  any 
time  let  fancy  run  among  beautiful  things ; 
but  we  cannot,  as  in  sleep,  see  them,  and  feel 
them  as  real.  You  can  cull  up  an  image  of 
your  friend,  and  imagine  what  she  might  say 
to  you  were  you  with  her  now ;  but  if  you 
meet  her  in  dream-land,  you  may  grasp  her 
hand  and  feel,  for  the  instant,  that  she  is  with 
you. 

A  few  words  more  of  the  relation  which 
real  life  holds  to  our  dreams,  and  I  will  close. 
It  seems  that  old  associations,  events  and  fan¬ 
cies,  mingled  with  ideas  and  images,  gathered 
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here  and  there  in  our  reading,  influenced  by 
present  bodily  seneations,  and  distorted,  or 
gilded  by  fancy,  are  “  the  stuff  which  dreams 
are  made  of.”  Look  ye  to  it  then,  ye  to  whom 
the  night  watches  seem  peopled  with  horrid 
faneies.  Keep  your  minds  and  hearts  pure. 
Do  not  read  any  accounts  of  crimes  or  acci¬ 


dents — by  the  reading  of  them,  you  cannot 
hinder  their  repetition,  and  you  may  harm 
yourselves.  Avoid  also  late  suppers  and  the 
use  of  stimulants,  and  I  believe-  that  your 
sleeping  fancies  will  give  only  pleasure. 
Please  try  these  direetions  for  yourselves,  as  I 
may  be  mistaken,  though  I  believe  I  am  not. 


WITH  THEE,  MOTHER 
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SOFTLY  fades  the  sunset-halo 
From  the  silent  grey-haired  hills ; 
Evening  drops  her  starry  mantle 
On  the  day-light's  garish  ills. 

'T  is  thy  halcyon  twilight,  mother : 

Silver  time  of  thought  and  prayxn — 
Closing  round  the  worn  old  bibla 
And  the  ancient  easy-chair. 

Hour  remembered  of  the  angels, 

■  Drawn  to  that  most  holy  place. 

By  thy  still,  magnetic  fervor. 

And  the  glory  on  thy  face. 

All  my  soul  hath  gone  to  meet  thee, 
On  that  hallow'd  spot  of  yore— 
Gone  to  catch  a  gleam  of  heaven 
Thro'  thy  crystal  twilight-door. 

Monmfully  thy  qnivering  accents 
Tread  the  silence  of  my  soul : 

“0,  my  Father!  save  my  dear  ones — 
Write  them  blessed  on  thy  scroll  1" 

Half  a  saint,  and  half  an  angel. 
Kneeling  there  thou  seemest  now—. 

“  Even  so,  if  so  Thou  wiliest,” 

The  line  writing  on  thy  brow. 

Footprints  of  unnttered  sorrow. 
Flecking  white  thy  banded  ha^r. 
Beaming  in  thine  eyes’  sullbsion. 
Burning  in  thy  fervid  prayer. 

God  of  notindtess  love  and  mercy. 

Bend  ihee  from  thy  regal  throne ; 
See  this  gentle  mother  weeping — 

List  her  earnest,  melting  tone ! 

List— and  bless  her  wandered  children 
With  Thy  gracious  watch  and  care— 
Noble  womanhood  and  manhood — 

Will  to  do,  and  strength  to  dare. 
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Take  her  dear  hand— lead  her  gently 
Thro'  life’s  twilight  and  life's  dark ; 
Keep  nndimmed  her  placid  smiling — 
Thine  own  royai  connter-mark. 

O’er  Death’s  dreary,  darkling  river, 
Waft  her  sweetly  to  her  rest — 

To  the  beauteous  angel,  guarding 
The  Dethesda  of  the  blest. 


All  thro’  life  this  twilight,  mother. 
Shall  a  shining  portal  be, . 

Sacred  for  the  way  it  opens 
To  the  holy  Christ  and  thee. 

Then— within  that  Home  supernal. 
May  thy  loved  ones  all  appear— 

An  unbroken,  radiant  circle. 

Clustering  round  thee,  mother  dear ! 


STRAY  LEAVES  FROM  MEMORY’S  LOG. 
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CHAPTKR  III. 

SL  Roque—  'Whale*— Land  discovered  by  Fat 
Boy — Espiritu  Santo — Rio  Harbor — Sugar 
Loc^—Oty  </  Rto—Boys  on  hand  for  Shore- 
Health  Officer— Rio  Landing— Qfe  Phareux — 
Rua  do*  Oavidonts — Soldiers — Hotel  D’ Eu¬ 
rope — Omreh  qf  San  Franeueo — Padres — The 
Palace — The  Emperor — Theatre  de  San  Janei¬ 
ro— The  Boys  in  a  Private  Box — Emperor  Pe¬ 
dro  11. — The  Empress — Lots  of  Diamonds — 
Corps  Dramatique  of  Rio— Three  Cheers  and  a- 
Tiger  for  the  Emperor — Enthusiasm  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple— Fat  Boy  on  a  Burst — Hot  Night— Mot- 
quitoe* — Hard  Pillow* — Snooze  on  the  TUes. 

A  PRETTY  stiff  breeze  takes  us  th'is  morn¬ 
ing  on  our  course,  and  we  shall  not  have 
the  bcncQt  of  our  friends’  society.  We  have 
passed  Su  Roque,  and  are  fortunate  in  not  being 
becalmed  in  these  latitudes.  We  begin  to  look 
eagerly  now  for  the  green  grass  of  the  earth. 
The  nights  are  still  balmy,  and  the  heavens 
present  an  appearance  of  peculiar  splendor. 

I  was  somewhat  startled  from  a  reverie  by 
an  unceremonious  visitor  in  the  shape  of  a 
flying-fish,  that  leaped  from  the  waves  and  fell 


into  my  lap.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  size. 
I  saved  his  wings,  but  presented  him  to  the 
cook ;  BO  he  .found  that  he  had  literally 
“  jumped  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.’’ 

The  little  Sara  presents  quite  a  piratical  ap¬ 
pearance,  except  in  build ;  and  so  a  French 
brig  seemed  to  think,  for  she  passed  us  with¬ 
out  the  usual  salutations.  The  current  of  our 
placid  life  was  a  little  diversified  this  morning 
by  the  appearance  of  a  school  of  whales,  about 
five  miles  from  the  vessel,  their  beads  and 
flakes  distinctly  visible  above  the  waters. 

Monday  the  17th,  the  welcome  cry  of  land 
is  heard  on  our  starboard  quarter— and  the 
mountainous  range  of  the  Brazilian  coast  bursts 
on  our  delighted  vision.  The  Fat  Boy  takes 
the  bottle  of  “  eaa  de  vie,'”  promised  by  the 
Captain  to  the  first  discoverer  of  terra  Anna. 
At  4  P.  M.  Espiritu  Santo  looms  up  through 
the  fog,  and  the  Captain  tacks  ship  to  give 
the  land  a  wide  birth. 

The  22d,  I  was  up  with  the  sun,  watching 
for  Cape  Frio,  gazing  on  the  faint  blue  out¬ 
lines,  which,  like  summer  clouds,  skirted  the 
horizon.  The  heavens  were  a  mass  of  sap¬ 
phire  and  gold,  broken  into  a  thousand  forms 
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of  beauty.  While  the  rising  son  rested  on  the 
summit  of  the  “  Holy  Trinity,’’  and  far  along 
the  coast  rose  rasgestically  the  Andes  of  Brazil. 

I  slept  on  deck  lost  night  that  I  might 
catch  the  Orst  glimpse  of  Jiio,  1  awoke  as  the 
sun  touched  the  horizon’s  edge,  and  marked 
the  heavens  with  a  thousand  threads  of  gold. 
Soon  the  vast  globe  of  light  emerged  from  its 
watery  couch — and  the  firmanent  became  a 
mass  of  liquid  fire.  All  the  pomp  of  mau 
sinks  into  nothingness  before  one  touch  of  the 
great  artist,  whose  magic  pencil  has  shed  over 
nature  an  eternal  beauty.  We  are  young  men, 
and  were  impatient  at  the  slowness  of  our 
course,  when  the  welcome  “  sugar  loaf’  rears 
its  lofty  head  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Rio. 

Sunday  the  25th.  We  are  beating  into  the 
harbor  of  Rio,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pictu¬ 
resque  in-thc  world.  The  fog  has  passed  away, 
and  the  beautiful  city  of  Rio  is  rising  like 
Venice  enthroned  upon  the  waters.  Rio,  as 
every  school  boy  knows,  is  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  South  America.  It  is  ten 
miles  west  of  Cape  Frio,  in  latitude  22°  54' 
South,  longitude  42°  15'  West  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  probably  about  200,000,  composed  of 
native  Brazilians,  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
Americans,  English,  French,  and  African 
slaves.  These  are  readily  recognized  from 
the  tattooing  of  the  face,  designating  the  vari¬ 
ous  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  The  city 
presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  bay. 
It  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  parallelogram,  at 
the  foot  of  lofty  mountains,  the  most  conspi- 
cnouB  of  which  is  a  majestic  peak,  called  the 
“  sugar-loaf so  termed  from  its  resemblance 
to  that  domestic  article.  This  massive  rock 
rises  abruptly  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sou,  covered  with  stunted  trees,  and 
green  in  lasting  summer.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bay  is  the  fort  of  Santa  Crois,” 
on  which  is  a  light-house.  There  is  also  a 
11  rht-house,  with  a  revolving  light  on  the  Ilia 
Amo— on  Flat  Island — elevated  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  ten  miles  South  of 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Ships  of  all  ton¬ 
nage  cau  enter  this  fine  harbor  at  night ;  good 
anchorage  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  and 
there  is  room  for  the  combined  navies  of  the 
world. 

The  mist  having  passed  away,  and  aided 
by  a  gentle  breeze,  we  pass  the  g^ant  sugar- 
loaf,  and  enter  the  wide  and  beaateous  basin. 
As  wa  passed  the  fort,  we  were  hailed  by  a 
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growl  in  Portuguese,  which  was  answered  by 
another  from  Capt.  R.,  about  as  intelligible. 
A  place  of  anchorage  being  assigned  us,  we 
dropped  anchor,  after  having  been  fifty-four 
days  and  nights  on  the  blue  waters. 

Our  sails  were  furled~and  our  modest  little 
Sara  rested  her  weary  limbs  amidst  the  arma- 
raeuts  of  war,  and  the  peaceful  traders  of  the 
deep. 

It  was  a  gala  day  on  shore,  it  being  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  the  New  Constitution  of  Brazil — 
and  our  impatient  ears  caught  the  chiming  of 
the  deep  toned  bells  and  the  pealing  of  mus¬ 
ketry,  while  from  the  forts  the  roaring  cannon 
spoke  in  tones  of  thunder,  which  ware  an¬ 
swered  by  the  men-of-war  of  all  nations  then 
in  the  harbor.  We  waited  most  impatiently 
for  the  arrival  of  the  health-oBScer,  and  the 
Custom  House  boats,  but  whether  the  festivi¬ 
ties  ashore,  or  press  of  business  detained  these 
important  gents,  the  “  boys”  were  all  on  deck, 
dressed  to  death,  waiting  the  conclusion  of 
these  ceremonies.  At  length,  after  waiting 
three  mortal  hours,  during  which  the  whole 
fraternity  of  officers  sufiered  some,  a  boat,  that 
had  seen  its  best  days,  not  exactly  a  yacht  or 
a  gondola,  rowed  by  dark-skined  Brazilians, 
made  its  appearance,  and  nnder  a  canopy  of 
green  sat  a  portly  gentleman,  who  proved  to 
be  the  health  oflScer.  We  did  not  detain  him 
long  on  the  score  of  health,  for  a  glance  at  the 
stalwart,  manly  forma  on  deck  answered  all 
questions  on  that  score.  Soon  the  Custom 
House  boat  appeared,  and  our  name,  cargo, 
and  number  of  passengers  being  ascertained, 
and  papers  all  satisfactory,  the  important 
word  was  spoken — Tou  can  go  ashore."  By 
this  time,  the  dark-skinned  natives  with  their 
boats  clustered  around  us.  Bargains  were  soon 
struck,  and  boats,  loaded  to  the  water’s  edge, 
pointed  to  the  shore.  By  the  help  of  a  shoul- 
dcr-of-mutton  sail  we  soon  reached  the  land- 
ing,  which  is  anything  but  grand  or  imposing. 
Vainly  might  you  look  for  our  noble  wharves, 
with  lofty  granite  buildings,  stored  with  the 
wealth  of  nationa  The  only  landing  place  is 
a  pair  of  dirty  broken  steps,  and  when  the 
tide  is  low,  a  board  is  placed  in  the  mud,  or 
OB  the  back  of  a  native.  But  we  were  too 
eager  to  get  on  terra  firma  to  heed  the  means, 
and  jumping  gladly  ashore,  made  our  way  to 
the  Largo  do  Paeso,  or  palace  square.  The 
palace  of  the  Emperor  would  not  astonish  any 
one  familiar  with  the  palaces  in  Europe,  or 
even  the  private  residences  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
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nac,  New  York.  It  wa»  formerly  a  convent  of 
theCarmelitee,  facing  the  bay.  On  the  cor¬ 
ner  ia  the  Cafe  Phareaux,  kept  by  a  Frenchman 
of  that  name,  who  began  hia  career  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  amall  groggery  on  Palace  pquare,  called 
the  Pheni.x.  He  owns  the  property,  and  like¬ 
wise  a  beautiful  villa  on  the  Itilc  of  St.  Domin¬ 
go.  oppasite  the  city.  The  house  is  the  place 
of  resort  of  all  the  ofBcers  of  the  various 
mcn-of-war  in  the  harbor,  and  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  all  the  Californians.  A  tolerable  meal 
can  be  procured  at  an  exorbitant  price.  The 
ea/t  is  good,  claret  ditto,  but  the  meat  and  but¬ 
ter  vile;  the  pottage  St.  Juliau  would  pass  mus¬ 
ter  at  Dclmonicocs,  and  to  the  salt-juiik  rovers 
of  the  deep  was  a  great  delicacy. 

Hap-hazard,  we  started  ou  a  tramp,  turning 
up  the  Jiua  DireiUt.  The  novelty  of  the 
bouses  amused  us,  being  of  granite  and 
wood,  mostly  two  stories ;  a  few,  three  or 
four,  rough  and  whitewashed ;  the  liettcr  class 
were  stuccoed,  surmounted  by  red  tile  roofs, 
the  business  streets,  Rua  dot  Ouvredoret 
for  instance,  the  lower  story  is  occupied  by 
the  store  or  workshop, — and,  in  the  distin¬ 
guished  houses,  the  stable  and  coach-house— 
the  family  residing  above.  The  mildness  of 
the  climate  renders  fires  unnecessary,  except 
for  culinary  purposes,  but  few  of  the  houses 
having  chimneys,  they  present  a  curious  app¬ 
earance  to  the  American  eye. 

The  windows  of  the  second  story  open  on 
iron  verandas,  sheltered  by  an  overhanging 
screen.  A  Brazilian  beauty  may  occasionally 
be  seen — suggesting  Spain  and  Italy — but  the 
soul  seducing  orbs  of  those  ideal  lands  arc  not 
to  be  seen.  Review  being  over,  the  guards 
were  dispensed  with,  and  were  lounging 
around  the  “  calabonse,”  which  is  a  barrack 
and  a  prison.  They  were  of  the  African  race, 
and  physically,  a  very  inferior  class  of  men. 
We  concluded  that  “  Old  Rough  and  Ready,” 
with  a  thousand  of  the  “  boys,”  could  easily 
take  the  city.  There  is  a  rumor  here,  that  at  the 
first  rush  of  Californians,  the  authorities  be¬ 
came  alarmed,  doubled  the  guards,  and  took 
other  cautionary  measures.  We  obtained  an 
excellent  supper  at  the  •*  Hotel  d’Europc.” 

Starting  ofif  again  on  a  cruise,  we  entered  a 
church,  where  we  found  the  natives  at  their 
devotions.  The  lamps  burnt  dimly  on  the  al¬ 
tars  and  ”  dos  padres”  were  promenading  in 
conversation.  The  church  was  dirty,  tawdry, 
and  fantastic,  calculated  to  excite  any  feelings 
but  those  of  devotion 
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We  passetl  out,  and  were  taking  a  glass  of 
claret  in  a  corner  wine  store,  when  the  two 
worthy  fathers  entered  to  take  a  horn.  We 
invited  them  to  “  smile”  with  us,  which  invita¬ 
tion  they  at  once  accepted,  and  we  found  them 
very  polite  and  affable.  Hearing  a  blast  of  a 
trumpet,  we  bid  them  hastily  buenos  noehet, 
and  started  on  a  run  for  the  Palace,  where  we 
found  the  royal  cortegd  drawn  up  before  the 
grand  facade  of  the  Palace,  surrounded  by 
cavalry  with  drawn  swords — the  body  guard 
of  the  Emperor  in  file  iu  the  Hall.  Amidst  a 
grand  flourish  of  trumpets,  their  Majesties 
of  Brazil,  with  the  principal  officers  of  the 
army,  and  councillors  of  State,  with  numerous 
servants  with  torches,  passed  rapidly  to  the 
carriages.  Their  Majesties  were  drawn  by 
six  horses,  superbly  caparisoned,  with  coach¬ 
men,  postillions,  and  outriders,  in  high  boots 
and  big  spurs,  but  in  liveries  of  tawdry  and 
eccentric  patterns.  The  coach  was  of  the 
style  of  the  antideluvians,  richly  ornamented 
with  the  arms  of  Brazil.  We  had  but  a 
eoit/>  <r aeil  as  the  royal  equipage  drove  off 
rapidly,  followed  by  the  lesser  lights  in  shock¬ 
ing  bad  “  wheicles.”  We  hastened  after,  and 
arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  Theatre  de  San 
Janeiro,  a  very  shabby  building,  in  a  narrow, 
dirty  street,  where  the  odors  to  our  republican 
noses  were  anything  but  pleasant ; — royal  nos¬ 
trils  I  presume  are  not  so  fastidious.  The 
street  was  flanked  by  the  body  guard,  presenting 
arms,  behind  whom  were  some  frightfully 
ugly  specimens  of  Africa,  selling  coffee,  bana¬ 
nas,  and  oranges.  Amidst  a  glare  of  lights 
from  nasty,  fatty  tallow  candles— the  rattle  of 
musketry- the  growls  of  the  commanding 
officers — their  gracious  majesties  ascended  to 
their  box.  Our  party  of  fifteen  made  a  rush 
up  stairs  and  entered  the  first  unoccupied  box. 
The  whole  house  rose  at  our — no,  their  Ma¬ 
jesties’  appearance.  They  were  received  with 
vtvas,  and  the  curtain  soon  after  rose.  The 
whole  of  the  Carps  Dramatique  were  assem¬ 
bled,  and  sang  a  national  air ;  the  curtain 
then  fell  amidst  enthusiastic  applause,  and  a 
“colored  gemman”  then  read  from  a  private 
box,  by  the  help  of  a  tallow  candle,  a  brief 
address  to  their  Majesties,  in  which  the  words 
“  Pedro,”  “  Brazil,”  “  Constitution,”  frequent¬ 
ly  occurred.  I  don't  know  if  it  would  have 
been  etiquette  to  have  committed  it  to  memo¬ 
ry,  but  the  light  from  the  short  sixes  was  very 
dim,  and  the  gentleman’s  eye-sight  not  the 
best  in  the  world.  But  their  . Mtgesties  bore 
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the  Infliction  with  good  grace,  and  remained 
with  the  whoie  bouRc  standing, 

I  shali  not  dweii  on  the  history  of  Braeii,  or 
its  present  Emperor,  Pedro  II.  The  best 
work  on  the  subject  is  by  Don  Jofk  Armitage, 
in  Portuguese.  I  endeavored  to  obtain  it  in 
French  or  Spanish,  but  couid  not.  Their  Ma¬ 
jesties  occupied  the  centre  box,  which  was 
bVitiiantiy  iiiuminated  by  a  dozen  sperm  can¬ 
dies — the  curtains  rather  worse  for  wear.  We, 
the  “  boys,”  bad  never  seen  a  iive  Emperor 
and  Empress  before.  The  Emperor,  (we  must 
beg  the  iady’s  pardon  for  first  speaking  of 
him)  is  what  wouid  be  styied  a  fine-iooking 
man — being  at  ieast  si.x  feet  high— broad 
shonlders — heavily,  though  not  clumsily  made. 
His  face  indicates  amiability  rather  than  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity — (fur  who  with  brains  wonld 
be  a  king,) — the  frontal  region  not  exactly 
Webeterian — high  check  bones,  light  liair, 
blue  eyes,  and  sandy  whiskers.  Altogether, 
with  a  kindly,  gentlemanly  expression ;  and 
from  the  apparent  wnrmtli  of  the  vitae,  I 
should  judge  he  w'as  popular  with  the  people. 

His  costume  was  a  military  body  coat,  richly 
embroidered  on  the  breast  and  skirts  with  gold 
lace  and  bullion,  with  very  heavy  epanlettes ; 
white  cassimere  pants  with  a  broad  gold  stripe. 
On  his  breast  a  variety  of  stars  and  orders— 
one  containing  the  great  diamond  of  Brazil. 
I  thought  I  saw  tba  Order  of  tlie  Golden 
Fleece.  A  rich  jewelled  sword,  surmounted 
by  the  crown  and  arms  of  Brazil,  w’hite  kid.s, 
with  an  elegantly  trimmed  chapeau,  completed 
his  highness’s  tout  en  temble. 

The  Empress  is  rather  short,  (perhaps  she 
appeared  more  so  by  the  side  of  her  tall  mate,) 
of  a  pale,  mild  countenance — with  blue  eyes 
and  light  hair,  worn  iu  cork-screw  curls — (a 
style  I  detest,) — rather  straight  nose  and  for 
an  Empress,  might  be  thought  pretty.  She 
wore  a  -white  satin  robe  embroidered  with  gold 
flowers ;  a  superb  mantle  of  grct>n  silk  velvet, 
(it  was  green  by  candle  light),  trimmed  very 
richly  with  gold  flowers,  and  lined  with  heavy 
white  satin,  worn  over  the  left  shoulder, 
and  fastened  by  a  magnificent  diamond  brooch  ; 
a  splendid  tiara  of  diamonds  glittered  on  her 
regal  brow — a  necklace  of  surpassing  beauty — 
a  pendant  brooch  of  diamonds  on  the  stomach¬ 
er,  with  bracelets  on  each  arm — white  kids,  and 
une  evantaii  magnifique,  completed  her  toilet. 
I  was  assured  by  gentlemen  around  me,  that 
the  diamonds  worn  l)y  their  .Majesties  that 
night,  were  worth  three  or  four  millions  of 


dollars.  The  ”  boys”  thought  one  of  the  start 
alone  wonld  save  a  voyage  to  El  Dorado. 

Their  Majesties  sat  out  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance,  contrary,  I  believe,  to  European  eti¬ 
quette  ;  and  tired  enough  they  must  have  been. 
For  of  all  dramatic  murders,  and  I  have  seen 
a  few  iu  my  time,  commend  me  to  the  Porta- 
guese  comeda  of  the  theatre,  (they  did  not 
provide  small  bills,  so  I  cannot  band  down 
their  names  to  posterity,)  the  best  actors  being 
the  ”  heavy  man,”  and  the  **  low  comedian.” 
The  play  was  a  melo-dramatic  mixture,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  chorme  -  -the  scenery,  supposed  to 
be  in  Greece,  was  a  la  mode  de  Rio.  The  second 
act  began  with  a  sea  fight,  the  stage  represent¬ 
ing  a  ship !  Ah !  they  bad  never  seen  Capt. 
Kyd  or  the  Red  Rover  at  the  Old  Bowery  in 
the  days  of  Tom  Hamblin,  or  they  would  have 
hid  their  diminished  heads.  ’Tis  said,  when  the 
skies  fall,  you  can  catch  larks ;  the  skies  did 
fall,  and  it  was  a  lark  for  the  ”  boys,”  whose 
shouts  and  laughter  were  hashed  by  the  “  na¬ 
tives,”  out  of  respect,  I  presume,  to  their  Ma¬ 
jesties.  What  eflbet  would  the  “  lit  AiV’  of  the 
”  boys”  of  the  Bowery  or  the  National,  on  the 
appearance  of  Ned  Eddy,  or  uncle  John  Scott, 
have  on  the  nerves  of  a  Brazilian  audience ! 
But  down  came  the  sky  flat  upon  the  stage, 
and  “  a  big  buck  nigger,”  naked  to  the  waist, 
jumped  on  board,  and  restored  the  wandering 
sky  ton  state  of  propriety.  The  “  matdoU'’  who 
ascended  the  rigging,  came  down  faster  than 
they  went  up.  The  gnns  would'nt  go  off— but 
that’s  nothing  strange ;  theatrical  guns  never 
do  go  off.  I  believe  in  all  countries  and  climes 
they  have  a  private  understanding  to  that  eflbct. 
But  the  ”  ballet”  was  the  “  di^d'oewre”  of  the 
evening— all  the  “  trippins”  on  the  light  fan¬ 
tastic  toe,  that  Billy  Niblo  has  given  to  the 
public  for  twenty  years,  would  have  yielded 
their  laurels  to  La  premiere  Daneeuet  of  the 
theatre  royal  San  Janeiro — and  the  terrific 
combats  were  terribly  ridiculous.  Had  it  been 
at  the  Bowery,  the  big  bird  would  have  hovered 
around  the  bouse.  Their  Majesties  laughed  as 
much  as  royal  personages  are  presumed  to 
laugh ;  but  they  could’nt  stand  the  terrific 
combats,  and  left  the  box.  We  made  a  rush  for 
the  private  entrance,  to  have  another  good 
look  at  their  Majesties  as  they  descended. 
There  were  fifteen  strong,  hearty,  good  looking 
••  boys”  a  la  mode  de  Qdifomia — who  made  no 
contemptible  appearance  in  that  crowd — and 
when  we  gave  their  Majesties  three  cheers  with 
a  tiger,  they  thought  the  American  eagle  was 
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spreading  his  wings.  His  Majesty  took  off  consists  of  rudely  constructed  booths,  chiefly 
his  hat  and  bowed  very  low,  and  the  Empress  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  which  are  excellent 
smiled  so  sweetly,  that  some  of  the  boys  and  cheap,  e.vcept  potatoes ; — these  arc  high, 
thought  it  was  a  lucky  thing  for  the  peace  of  and  not  particuiarly  good.  Those  who  have 
the  royal  family  that  we  were  to  leave  soon,  ever  visited  Quincy  Market,  Boston,  must  be 
The  people  caught  new  enthusiasms  from  our  fastidious  alraut  any  market  in  the  world— but 
crowd,  and  when  their  majesties  entered  their  I  found  the  market  here  much  cleaner  than 
carriage,  the  shouts  of  the  populace  must  have  the  filthy  condition  of  the  streets  led  me  to 
told  them  that  it  takes  “  Young  America”  to  expect.  Yams,  bananas,  and  various  uUiee 
kick  up  a  bobbery.  The  guards  mounted  ;  the  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables,  arc  abundant — 
torches  flashed,  and  onward  rattled  royalty  tc  oranges  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
Ibe  palace,  amidst  the  bursts  of  music  from  a  dred.  Butcher’s  shops  arc  scattered  through- 
brass  band,  (they  did’nt  have  Ned  Kendall's  out  the  city ;  the  meats  are  of  very  inferior 
bugle  though)  but  pretty  good  for  Kio.  We  bid  quality,  and  the  shops  anything  but  inviting, 
their  migesties  an  affectionate  buenos  noches  In  Quincy  Market,  the  first  thing  that 
at  the  palace  gate,  which,  by  the  way,  they  strikes  a  stranger  is  the  cleanliness  of  the 
did’nt  stop  to  acknowledge,  and  started  for  stalls,  the  white  aprons,  clean  hands  and  gen- 
our  humble  “  lodgment,”  No.  6,  Rua  St.  tiemanly  appearance  of  the  butchers ;  and 
.foH,  and  there  on  an  iron  bedstead  with  a  then  the  marble  slabs,  and  the  live  fish — but 
macadamized  mattress  and  a  granite  pillow,  the  fish  here  arc  all  dead.  MThe  would  buy  a 
(shared  by  the  **  man  in  the  straw  hut,’’)  be-  dead  fish  in  a  civiiized  land?  And  they  are 
sieged  by  an  army  of  mosquitoes,  (more  for-  of  such  curious  specimens — they  arc  such  com- 
midable  than  that  of  Brazit)  vainly  soliciting  ical  looking  fish.  I  can't  remember  their 
slumber,  but  at  last  getting  into  a  gentle  dose,  names.  The  cels  had  very  sharp  noses,  and 
when  the  door  is  burst  open,  and  the  “  fai  were  speckled ;  looked  as  if  they  had  the 
boy.”  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  the  fourth  measles ;  and  then  there  were  some  flounders 
fluttering,  rouses  up  all  hands  to  sec  if  the  flattened  the  wrong  way ;  and  some  big-headed. 
'*  boys”  are  safe  in  a  foreign  port,  for  which  knowing  old  coves;  then  there  was  one  fish 
cure,  he  is  consigned,  body,  boots  and  breeches  that  looked  like  a  salmon,  but  he  wasn’t  one. 
to  a  bolter  place  than  Cape  Horn.  Sleep  i.i  Then  there  were  a  great  number  of  queer 
in  vain  ;  at  last,  en  desespom,  I  crawl  en  fowls,  and  pigeons  of  every  variety  ;  a  couple 
eliemise  out  upon  the  tiles,  to  gaze  upon  the  of  cocks  who  had  a  sparring  match,  a  la  For- 
quiet  stars,  till  overcome  with  fatigue  I  sink  tuguese — one  Yankee  cock  would  have  cleared 
to  sleep,  to  dream  of  sweet  eyes— diamonds —  out  a  whole  barn-yard— and  when  the  victim 
California— a  pocket  full  of  rocks— monarchies,  crew,  it  seemed  as  if  he  didn’t  mean  it.  Then 
republicans— bod  acting— until  the  first  blush  there  was  a  monkey,  who  jumped  on  my  head 
of  morning  tints  the  eastern  sky  with  its  rosy  and  took  my  hat  off— at  which  I  langbcd,  and 
light  Thus,  genfle  reader,  passed  my  first  they  shouted,  Bitaw  Americano,  no  scarreel 
night  in  Rio.  if  a  live  Yankee  was  to  be  scared  by  a  Por¬ 

tuguese  monkey.  Breakfasted  at  the  Cafe 
CH\PTER  IV.  Phareaux — where  I  found  the  boys  from  the 

„  „  ,  „ ,  '  .  L-  j  ,1  j  “Christopher  Colon,”  “Pacific,’’  “  Apolht.'' 

Rto  Markets— Oaltfominns  from  shivs  Apollo  ana  .  ,  i  t  .  i  .  u 

J.  „  •  ^  .  and“Xylon.”  I  am  most  happy  to  bear  will- 

Xid&H — fhn  Fntnn$co  Church^  Chufthei^  *  *  *•  i  4k  •  *  r  i  s- 

-  w..  r  I  ing  testimony  to  the  propriety  of  conduct  ol 

Biuincss  of  Rio-Madame  Parade  s  Jeiceljy  associations  now  in  port.  Due  al- 

Sfore  Uo/jntu  -  eatre  i  o  lowance  being  made  for  the  naturulcxiiljor- 

Alcantara—Don  Ctesar  ^an  an  “  gf  animal  spirits  “cribbed,  cabbined. and 

guese-A  Portuguese  lout  Comedian--A  Uhfe^  confined,”  during  a  voyage  of  fifty  days  or 
nian  Song- A  Braeilian  Prima  Domia-Rio 
Harbor  by  Moonlight-  The  Isle  of  St.  Don^go 

—  UcMcm  Rio  Jjodm  of  Rio—,  tceiit  brain  becomes  slightly  excited,  it 

<f  Mount  Theresa— A  (ro^head  Portuguese  ^  mania.  I  have  received  great 

•Ilote!  I)  Etnile  Catholic  I  roression.  courtesy  and  kindness  from  many  California 

Started  at  snnrise  on  a  tour  of  observation,  parties  at  present  in  the  city— and  most  espe- 
and  soon  found  myself  in  the  Market-  which  cially  from  the  boys  of  the  ship  Xylon  of  the 
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donr  old  Monumental  city.  The  warm  greet¬ 
ing  of  the  Baltimore  boys  in  a  foreign  port  is 
engraved  on  my  heart  never  to  be  forgotten — 
and  never  did  the  warm  greeting  of  a  Balti¬ 
more  audience  sound  more  grateful  to  my  ears, 
than  the  hearty  shouts  that  made  the  habitude 
•f  old  Pbureanx  stare  with  astonishment. 
Who  wa.s  the  distinguished  individual,  and 
what  wore  they  cheering  for  ?  But  “  thereby 
bangs  a  tale.-’ 

After  breakfast  we  strolled  into  the  Chnrch 
of  St.  Francisco.  On  entering  a  side  door, 
my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  variety  of  rude  paint¬ 
ings,  representing  sore  legs  and  arnw.  rheu¬ 
matic  patients,  Ac.,  Ac.,  with  a  prayer  to  St. 
Francisco  in  Portuguese,  soliciting  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  saint  for  a  cure.  Faith  is  a 
gnrnt  thing,  and  considering  the  effect  of  the 
mind  over  the  liody,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
trust  to  a  dead  saint  than  a  live  quack — so  os 
1  b*'lieve  in  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opin¬ 
ion.  pray  away,  and  donU  I  wish  he  may  cure 
you  ?  1  passed  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and 
as  there  were  no  services  going  on,  and  some 
Portuguese  workmen  and  negroes  repairing 
the  interior,  I  strolled  undisturbed  over  the 
premises.  The  ceiling  and  the  walls  were 
elalmratcly  carved,  and  high  above  the 
altar,  surrounded  by  rays  of  glory,  was 
a  carved  imago  of  the  Saviour,  larger  than 
life.  Tb«  altar  was  exquisitely  carved  and 
heavily  plated,  and  embelli.Bhed  with  magnifi¬ 
cent  candlesticks.  There  were  several  figures 
of  Christ  os  large  as  life,  carvcKl  in  wood  and 
painted, rcpresentinQ;.kim  crowned  with  tborus, 
before  the  judges/g^aaring  bis  cross,  and 
praying  in  the  Garden,  with  angels  adminis¬ 
tering  to  him.  The  figures  were  well  execu¬ 
ted.  They  have  given  to  him  an  Italian  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  the  straight  black  hair  of  an 
American  .Indian,  instead  of  the  brown  locks 
and  Ijenrd  of  our  pictures.  A  mound  of  arti¬ 
ficial  earth  surrounded  the  platform  of  the 
garden,  and  on  Palm  Sunday  it  was  strewn 
with  real  flowers ;  the  sides  of  the  other  plat¬ 
forms  were  bung  with  the  richest  purple  and 
irim.son  silk  velvets;  the  benches  ornamented 
with  broad  gold  lace,  and  elaborately  worked 
in  gold  thread,  representing  the  head  of  the 
f*avionr,  crowned  with  thorns,  the  cross,  crook 
and  mitre,  with  other  appropriate  devices. 
The  workmen  were  laughing  and  talking,  nail¬ 
ing  up  gold  and  silver  tissue  cloths,  standing 
on  a  bamboo  ladder  awkwardly  tie<1  together. 


They  evidently  worked  by  the  day,  as  two  of 
them  were  about  half  an  hour  putting  up  oue 
piece  of  cloth.  -A  go-ahead  Yankee  would 
have  quickened  their  movements — but  overy- 
tbing  in  Rio  is  on  the  slow  and  sure  principle ; 
even  the  soldiers  on  guard  lean  against  the 
walls,  with  a  segar  in  their  mouths.  There 
are  about  forty  churches  in  Rio,  but  none  of 
them  po-ssess  any  claims  to  architectural  beau¬ 
ty.  The  intcrioi-s  have  all  the  tawdry  decora¬ 
tions  of  a  very  minor  theatre — there  are  none 
of  the  lofty  and  sublime  associations  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  hallowed  by 
the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo,  where  painting 
and  the  sister  arts  awaken  in  the  mind  a  reli¬ 
gions  pleasure— even  if  the  mind  rejects  the 
peculiar  teaching  of  the  temple.  tVhen  quite 
a  boy,  I  trod  the  classic  floor  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  watched  the  last  rays  of  the  set¬ 
ting  sun  through  the  gorgeously  stained  win¬ 
dows,  while  the  lofty  organ  soothed  my  soul 
into  harmony.  Yet  os  1  paused  at  the  peet's 
corner,  1  regretted  not  to  find  England's  err¬ 
ing,  but  noble  son,  Byron;  whose  greatest 
faults  arose  from  education,  and  a  fond  mo¬ 
ther's  injudicious  government ;  yet  whose  lib¬ 
eral  soul  (albeit  the  son  of  a  patrician  line) 
ever  breathed  the  fondest  wishes  for  man's 
fVeedom,  and  an  undying  hatred  of  tyrants  of 
every  age  and  clime.  Yet  there  rests  (be  li¬ 
centious  Gray,  whose  best  work  is  a  mass  of 
slang  called  an  opera,  whose  characters,  high¬ 
waymen  and  prostitutes,  were  the  delight  of 
intellectual  England — yet  here  Byron  was  de¬ 
nied  a  resting  place.  Byron  and  Shelley's 
names  arc  at  once  the  “  glory  and  shame  of 
England.-’  Would  on  our  own  free  soil  they 
could  have  found  tombs— our  country  had 
been  a  worthy  resting  place  of  such  champions 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  The  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  will  rest  on  the  last  stone  of 
that  proud  Abbey,  ere  the  light  of  Byron's 
genius  ceases  to  illumine  the  world. 

The  business  of  Rio  seems  to  be  principally 
in  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  French. 
There  are  many  heavy  houses  where  fortunes 
arc  realized,  but  not  by  the  native  Brazilians ; 
they  are  too  lazy  to  realize  anything ;  to  sleep 
seems  to  be  the  most  important  end  of  their 
existence.  There  are  some  fine  shops  in  Rua 
do*  Ouvndora,  which  may  be  considered  the 
Broadway  of  Ria  Modeune  Parade’s  contains 
some  fine  jewelry,  and  some  of  the  designs  of 
snails  and  butterflies  are  very  beautiful — but 
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a  Xylon  boy,  a  aorkmaa  in  the  craft,  asBures 
me  they  are  ten  years  behind  the  French,  Ame¬ 
rican  and  English. 

Panama  hats  of  very  good  quality  are  sold 
here  for  $3  60.  We  strolled  into  a  hospital, 
a  large,  airy  building,  ac^oining  the  church  of 
St  Francisco,  opening  on  the  Palace  Square. 
We  were  met  at  the  door  by  a  young  priest 
and  an  elderly  padre,  a'ho  conducted  us 
through  the  gardens  and  the  church-yard, 
which  contained  several  monuments  of  great 
beauty.  One  erected  by  a  wife  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  struck  me  as  being  in  excellent  taste. 
It  was  the  figure  of  a  woman  exquisitely 
carved,  nursing  an  iniant,  while  another  little 
one  clung  to  her,  with  its  face  buried  in  her 
lap.  It  simply  and  beautifully  expressed  the 
loss  of  their  dearest  friend  and  protector. 
The  ho^ital  was  well  ventilated  and  cleanly 
— the  rooms  neatly  furnished,  with  a  large  cor¬ 
ridor  opening  on  the  square,  admitting  the 
breexe  from  the  sea.  There  were  but  few  p;i- 
tients,  all  males ;  the  females  being  accommo¬ 
dated,  as  I  learned  from  the  Rev.  Padre,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  city,  at  the  Convoit  of  Santa 
Thereta.  There  is  a  private  chapel,  with  an 
altar  and  a  few  choice  pictures,  an  anti-room, 
with  portraits  of  their  Majesties  of  Brazil — 
good  portraits  and  tolerably  painted.  I  should 
think  a  good  portrait  psdnter,  if  he  wasn’t  ex- 
aetly  an  Elliot,  might  coin  money  in  Rio. 

As  it  was  a  charity  hospital,  as  we  pixs-sed 
out  we  left  our  “  mite”  in  the  poor  box,  and 
bidding  Lot  bumot  Padre  a  kind  adieu,  we 
returned,  much  gratified  by  their  courtesy. 
However  absurd  and  preposterous  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  appear  to  a 
Protestant  mind,  the  fathers,  old  and  young, 
have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  perfect 
“  bricks,”  and,  however  teamed,  do  not  put  on 
the  airs  of  solhe  of  our  own  white  churchers. 

Strolling  around,  we  reached  another  square, 
where  we  found  the  largest  theatre,  called 
Santa-Pedro  d’ Alcantara.  The  saints’  names 
do  {;ood  service ;  they  answer  indiscriminately 
for  theatres  and  churches,  and  side  by  side  the 
theatre  were  two  groggeries,  called  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul.  “IVbat’s  in  a  name?” — bad 
mm  by  another  name  will  taste  as  vilely.  Wo 
foifhd  the  doors  closed,  but  I  beat  against 
them  and  shouted — **  Ouvret  la  porief'  which 
brought  a  Portuguese,  who  spoke  French,  who, 
for  the  consideration  of  a  franc,  took  os  over 
the  building.  It  is  a  larger  and  belter  bouse 
than  the  other  ;  but  I  could  but  wonder  bow 
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any  architect  could  build  a  square  theatre 
when  the  crescent  is  the  legitimate  form  all 
the  world  over.  The  royal  box  is  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  an  immense  distance  from  the  stage  ;  the 
side-boxes  wretchedly  contrived— it  being  im¬ 
possible  on  the  third  scat  to  get  a  view  of  the 
stage.  They  ought  to  have  our  Trimble  to 
give  them  a  lesson ;  he’s  the  only  man  that 
knows  how  to  build  a  show-shop  that  shall 
combine  elegance  with  comfort  and  use. 

There  were  four  tiers  of  boxes — the  Par¬ 
quet  being  still  covered  over — there  having 
been  a  “  Jial  Masque''  during  cai’nival.  The 
stage  was  not  so  deep  as  the  Broadway  or 
Bowery  ;  without  a  paint-room  or  carpenter’s 
gallery ;  no  place  for  extra  scenery  ;  in  fact, 
no  conveniences  for  the  production  of  a  spec¬ 
tacle  on  a  large  scale.  Passing  out.  1  inquired 
for  the  gallery  of  the  Fine  Arts — found  the 
building,  but  was  informed  that  it  was  closed, 
except  on  Sundays,  which  day,  by  the  way,  is 
a  festival  day  here,  a  la  mode  de  Catholic. 

Seeing  from  a  play-bill,  which  we  found  St 
the  rum  shop  St.  Paul,  that  there  was  to  l)e 
a  i)erformance,  we  returned  at  night,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  ever  popular  “  Don  Cesear  de  Ba- 
zan.”  The  drama  was  indifferently  acted, 
excepting  the  character  of  “Don  Cesear,” 
which  was  admirably  sustained  by  the  best  ac¬ 
tor  I  have  seen  in  Rio.  Signor  Joholactano 
doB  Santos,  who,  except  Mr.  Wallack,  is  the 
test  representative  of  the  dissipated  and  reck¬ 
less  •*  Don”  that  I  have  seen.  In  person  he  re¬ 
sembled  W.  R.  Blake,  la.Tore  managerial  digni¬ 
ty  and  canvass-buck  d^ks  bestowed  upon  him 
his  present  aldermauiifjtoortions. 

The  low  comedian.  Signor  Cornea,  treat¬ 
ed  us  to  a  Californian  story,  which  af¬ 
forded  great  delight  to  the  assembled  Portu¬ 
guese,  who  rapturously  encored  it  A  young 
officer  beside  whom  I  sat,  through  the  medium 
of  French,  translated  it  for  me.  The  purport 
of  it  wa.s,  that  he  was  a  cunning  Yankee — that 
be  would  leave  all  his  creditors  in  the  lurch 
— steal  off  to  California — get  a  poeket  full  of 
rock.<>,  and  come  back  to  Rio — 

*'  To  (lance  all  night 
Bjr  the  pale  moonlight, 

And  go  home  with  the  gala  in  the  morning,” 

He  bad  obtained  one  of  Yankee  Hill’s  hats, 
which  cost  him  some  trouble  to  keep  on  bis 
head.  The  Portuguese  looked  at  the  “  boys” — 
evidently  curious  to  see  Low  we  relished  this 
terrible  satire  on  the  Yankee  nation.  But  our 
•*  Pheclinks’’  were  not  wounded. 
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The  performances  were  for  the  beaeflt  of 
Signora  Adeodata  Lnaugna — a  Prima  Donas — 
who  sang  very  flu«ly  songs  from  “  Norma,’’ 
“Lucia,”  and  “Linda.”  The  house  was  but 
indifferent — the  regular  season  being  over, 
the  Italian  and  French  companies  being  dis¬ 
banded,  theatricals  were  at  a  low  ebb  in  Rio ; 
but  the  public  is  not  to  blame,  as  the  theatres, 
actors  and  scenery  are  below  mediocrity. 

After  the  play,  the  beat  being  oppressive, 
with  very  powerfully  developed  mosquitoes, 
and  few  muaciuito  bars,  1  resolved  to  slet'p 
on  board  the  Sara.  Engaging  two  natives  at 
the  silent  hour  of  twelve,  we  rowed  from  the 
Landing,  and  1  beheld  a  sight  that  would  have 
thrown  ail  my  artistic  friends  Into  exstacies — 
Rio  harbor  by  moonlight.  The  slumbering 
city,  with  iiere  and  there  a  glimmering  light, 
behind  which  arose  in  noble  majesty  the  giant 
mountains,  mingling  their  lofty  peaks  with 
clouds  of  raven  blackness — the  dark-hulled 
vessels,  riding  quietly  on  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  placid  waters ;  the  forts,  the  steru  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  deep,  lifting  their  showy  tops, 
crowned  with  the  silent  cannon,  and  the  sweet 
familiar  face  of  Cynthia  struggling  through 
midnight  clouds,  lit  up  a  scene  whose  b<>auty 
tank  deeply  into  my  soul,  at  once  and  for¬ 
ever. 

Reaching  our  vessel's  side,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  Afric's  sable  eons — stretching  a  mat- 
trass  on  deck,  I  slept  soundly  until  old  Sol 
chased  away  those  vapors  tliat  nightly  rest  ou 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Mount  Corcovado. 

In  the  morning,  fongjug  a  small  and  select 
party,  we  took  our  ^^fl||Mat  to  pull  to  Pria 
Gninda,  on  the  oppoMHic  of  thecity,  at  the 
Isle  of  St.  Domingo— the  “  Hoboken”  of  Rio. 
After  a  “  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull”  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  Convent  of  the  “  Blessed  Virgin,”  the 
oldest  building  of  the  class  in  Brazil.  Its  mag- 
niQceut  elevation  gives  it  a  commanding  ap¬ 
pearance,  though,  like  most  structures  here,  it 
is  devoid  of  architectural  beauty.  It  is  used 
at  present  os  a  naval  school,  where  some  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  apprentices  arc  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  government  We  found  several 
of  the  lad.s  on  the  beach,  and  one  “pdit  gaeon" 
told  me  in  Portuguese  French  where  we  could 
find  good  oranges,  and  pointed  to  the  road  of 
the  “  blessed  Virgin.”  We  procured  oranges  at 
the  rate  of  six  for  a  “  dump,”  a  large  copper  coin 
valued  at  two  centsL  1  saw  no  gold,  and  was 
told  it  Was  all  in  the  banks.  They  have  paper 
bills  called  milrays,  valued  at  60  cents— which 


recalled  to  recollection  the  time  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  shin-plasters.  Wc  passed  several  very 
pleasant  country  scats,  and  saw  eomc  pretty 
girls,  who  honored  us  with  a  prolonged  stare 
and  giggle,  but  most  of  u.s  being  “  en  co*lumt 
de  tnarlalU”  wen  not  invited  in. 

The  ladies  of  Rio,  os  far  oa  1  have  seen  in 
churches  and  theatres,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  procession  on  Palm  Sunday,  when  the 
square  was  crowded,  are  not  to  my  eyes  re¬ 
markably  beautiful.  The  young  arc  thin  and 
scaggey,  and  the  old  too  "en  bon  point.'’ 
They  have  not  the  voluptuous  outline  of  the 
daughters  of  Spain  and  Italy,  or  even  Mexico. 
Their  eyes  are  black,  small,  and  inexpressive ; 
the  fires  of  intellect  and  passion  burn  but  dim¬ 
ly  ;  their  hair  is  block,  but  coarse,  and  their 
complexions  not  the  rich  olive  of  Spain,  or 
the  sun-kissed  check  of  Italy — but  were  of 
what  we  in  Yankee  land  term  “  milk  and  mo¬ 
lasses.”  The  universal  dress  is  black  silk, 
with  a  black  veil  hanging  from  the  back  of 
the  head.  I  presume  the  community  is  os 
moral  as  most  other  communities,  and  as  1 
find  it  is  quite  as  much  os  I  can  do  to  take 
care  of  my  own  morals,  without  troubling  my 
neighbors,  1  made  no  inquiry  on  that  score— 
for,  having  travelled  over  a  great  deal  of  the 
earth’s  surface  1  agree  with  Lady  Montague, 
that  go  where  you  will,  you  find  but  men  and 
women.  The  children  are  quite  pretty,  and 
in  the  religious  processions,  attired  as  angeD, 
they  made  the  most  attractive  part  of  the 
show.  Hy  Catholic  friends  must  not  deem  me 
irreverent  when  I  assure  them  that  the  very 
priests  in  that  identical  procession  were  carry¬ 
ing  the  image  of  Christ  that  I  bad  before  seen 
in  the  church  upon  their  shoulders,  laughing 
and  chatting  ;  and  every  one  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth— but  here,  as  all  the  world  over, 
the  more  form  the  less  faith,  the  more  profes¬ 
sion,  the  less  truth. 

I  roused  up  the  “  professor”  this  morning 
bright  and  early,  to  induce  him  to  make  with 
me  the  ascent  of  Mount  Theresa,  and  follow 
the  course  of  the  noble  aqueduct  that  supplies 
the  city  with  water  and  may  be  called  the  Cro¬ 
ton  of  Brazil.  We  began  the  ascent  at 
da  Thertaa,  and  followed  the  course  of  the 
aqueduct,  over  a  fine  road  far  above  the  city. 
All  that  is  lovely  in  mountain  scenery  is 
here  found ;  the  broad  leafed  banana,  present¬ 
ing  its  fruits,  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  the  red  buds 
of  coflbe,  and  the  yellow  orange,  amidst  a  forest 
of  verdure — cottages  on  the  hill-sides,  villas 
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and  lovely  gardens,  stored  with  every  species 
of  tropical  fruits,  flowers  and  plants,  that  a 
botanist  would  be  in  raptures  over.  Many  cu¬ 
rious  trees,  branches  and  vines,  which  seemed 
to  us  to  be  mere  freaks  of  nature,  here  flourish 
spontaneously.  A  variety  of  eolored  snakes, 
and  spotted  lizards  sporting  in  the  sun,  and 
butterflies  of  the  most  gorgeous  plumage,  of 
every  variety,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower  on 
happy  wings.  The  air  soft  and  balmy— the  sky 
of  Italy's  own  blue,  not  a  eloud  to  be  <Been. 
Far  below  the  city  and  beyond,  the  harbor, 
with  its  forts  and  shipping — with  the  majestic 
sugar-loaf,  rearing  its  proud  head  against  the 
clear,  blue  ether.  We  sat  down  lo  drink  in 
tliclicauty  of  nature  in  its  loveliest  array.  Wo 
had  walked  some  ten  miles,  and,  stopping  at 
the  hut  of  some  natives  to  ask  our  way  to  the 
source  of  the  aqueduct,  they  stared  at  the 
thought  of  our  going  there,  and  asked  where 
were  our  horses.  W e  pointed  to  our  legs.  The 
simple  children  of  Africa  laughed  heartily  and 
e.xclaimed  “  Callifomy  Americano,”  as  much 
as  to  say,  no  one  but  a  Californian  or  an 
American  would  dream  of  such  madness.  But 
we  pushed  on,  and  a  gentleman  on  horseback, 
passing,  invited  us  to  rest  at  his  house,  which 
was  in  a  fine  airy  situation,  commanding  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbor.  Our 
new  acquaintance  was  not  a  Brazilian,  Imt  a 
native  of  Lisbon,  who  hod  been  but  two  years 
in  Brazil.  He  was  iu  the  dry  goods’  business, 
and  a  batchelor  living  en  gacon,  with  his  ser¬ 
vants  at  his  “  COM  Uaiiea''  on  the  mountain, 
with  a  flue  garden  of  cocoa  nuts— cotfee,  figs, 
beans,  and  a  variety  of  other  tropical  vegeta- 
bU^s  and  fruits. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  of  our 
amigo he  presented  us  fruits,  wines,  liquors, 
arguidente  bianco,  and  even  a  bed.  Our  con¬ 
versation  was  in  “  Spanish  without  a  master,” 
Franco- American  and  Knglish-Portuguose, 
aided  by  classical  and  expressive  pantomime. 
Ho  expressed  the  warmest  admiration  of  Amer¬ 
en  and  her  institutions,  and  of  the  superior 
mental,  and  physical  qualities  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans — feeling  the  muscles  of  my  legs  and 
arms,  and  laughed  heartily  when  I  gave  him 
an  illustration  of  how  we  “  hit  from  the  shoul¬ 
der.”  In  fact  he  was  the  only  Portuguese 
that  did  not  think  us  insane  for  going  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  He  intimated  that  he  would  go  him¬ 
self,  hut  that  he  had  a  gold  mine  where  he 
was— and  he  was  quite  right,  for  he  evidently 
had  the  elements  in  him  of  a  Portuguese 


Yankee,  He  spoke  with  great  contempt  of 
the  native  Brazilians,  saying  they  were  a  lazy, 
sleepy  race,  illustrating  his  language  by  throw¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  bed  and  snoring.  But  the 
sun  warned  us  to  be  going,  so  bidding  our  new 
friend  an  affectionate  “  adioe,”  and  assuring 
him  that  he  was  a  “  trump,”  a  brick,  and  one 
of  the  “  boys,”  which  compliments  he  receiv¬ 
ed  with  great  “  empressment,”  we  slowly 
wended  our  way  homewards.  The  sun  soon 
sank  in  its  ocean  bed,  and  the  dew  was  falling 
fast,  and  vapors  crowned  the  mountain  tops ; 
but  soon  “  Luna”  shed  her  gentle  smile  over 
the  waters,  and  the  city  below  us  began  to 
gleam  with  a  thousand  lights.  Wearied  at 
length,  we  selected  a  grassy  spot  with  tho  soft 
side  of  a  rock  for  a  pillow,  and  essayed  to 
sleep.  But  no — our  old  enemies,  the  mosqui¬ 
toes,  were  on  the  alert,  and  strengthening  their 
forces  with  bugs,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles, 
began  the  attack.  We  bore  it  like  Buena- 
vistnn  heroes,  until  the  desire  to  reach  ”  Sally" 
alive,  induced  us  to  beat  a  retreat.  We  re¬ 
traced  our  steps,  and  faint  aud  weary,  at  length 
reached  the  ”  Hotel  d’Etoilc,”  kept  by  a 
"lre»  jalie  dmoUelle  dt  France,"  where  we 
“smiled,”  procured  a  good  bed,  and  slept 
soundly  until  morning. 

Next  day  being  a  saint’s  day,  we  resolved  to 
remain  on  shore  to  witness  the  procession,  and 
the  eutrance  of  the  Emperor,  who  with  “  *u 
chert  femme"  has  been  all  the  week  out  at  his 
beautiful  country  house,  six  miles  out  of  Rio. 
He  was  to  arrive  in  that  immortal  couch  about 
4  o'clock  P.  M.,  to  enter  the  palace  a  short 
time  before  the  piD^||||pn  left  the  grand  ca- 
thedral. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  order 
of  a  Catholic  procession,  so  familiar  to  all  who 
have  been  in  Catholic  countries.  The  princi¬ 
pal  objects  of  attraction  were  the  carved 
figures  of  the  Savior,  taken  from  the  chiutih  of 
San  Francisco,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
priests,  of  whom  there  were  several  hundred, 
with  white  robes  hanging  from  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  Whenever  the  procession  stopped,  thoy 
rested  their  burthen  on  sticks,  richly  chased 
with  silver.  A  regiment  of  infantry,  with 
several  brass  bonds,  accompanied  the  proces¬ 
sion.  But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
pageant,  was  a  great  number  of  little  children, 
attired  as  angels,  with  gause  wings,  riehly 
trimmed  skirts  and  gaitor  boots,  with  little  pink 
legs.  The  anxiety  they  showed  to  step  upon 
the  eobbls  stones,  and  piek  out  all  the  clean  ^ 


before  them.  The  Emperor  Mood  on  the  palaee 
Btepe,  Mirroonded  by  his  court.  Thewindowt 
of  the  palace  were  filled  with  ladies,  and  the 
streets  lined  with  well-dressed  and  well-con¬ 
ducted  citizens.  Slept  that  night  at  the  Hotel 
Phareaux,'  near  an  open  window,  listening  to 
the  chiming  of  the  bells,  and  watching  tbe  il¬ 
luminated  Cathedral,  while  the  pale  moon 
looking  down  on  the  white  walls,  created  a 
scene  of  romance  ; — one  could  almost  fancy 
himself  at  Rome,  gazing  on  St.  Peters,  prorl- 
ded,  like  me,  he  bad  never  seen  the  real 
Elrphant. 

.  To  be  Cbntinued.  _ 


BEQGAR  AND  ANQEL. 

BY  DELTA. 

An  old  man,  ragged  and  lone,  and  poor, 

Came  and  begged  alms  at  my  manalon  door. 

Thonglt  hla  garments  were  mean,  I  marked  hia  face 
Hod  something  In  it  of  noble  grace. 

But  I  felt  wretched,  and  sour,  and  crossed 
At  the  thought  of  money  that  I  had  lost ; 

So  I  only  answered,  “Old  man,  away  I 
I  have  nothing  to  give  you  to-day.“ 

ThdVid  man  turned  with  a  rorrowful  mein. 

And  with  him  an  angel,  before  unseen. 

So  morally  blinded  had  I  been. 

The  angel  till  now,  I  could  not  ken. 

With  sorrow  tl(eu  I  said  as  they  passed ; 

“Stay,  angel,  tarry  and  be  my  gueat." 

I  besought  him  much,  but  he  would  not  stay; 

So  that  Angel  of  Blessing  passed  away. 

But  with  the  beggar,  that  visitant  bright 
At  my  neighbor’s  cottage  tarried  all  night. 


Tbe  silver,  I  gave  not.  aflbrds  no  bliss ; 
But  an  angel’s  visit,  ab,  who  would  miss? 


places,  for  Rio  is  even  dirtier  than  New  York, 
(if  such  a  thing  be  possible,)  was  highly  amn.s- 
ing.  But  one  very  pretty  little  Miss  of  about 
twelve,  who  was  dressed  to  represent  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Ma’7 — wore  a  crown  and  a  spangled 
rooe,  which  was  supported  by  two  boys,  who 
occasionally  would  pretend  to  let  it  drop— when 
her  little  brow  would  arch,  and  she  would  give 
them  iomt  in  Portuguese.  But  the  children 
seemed  to  bo  more  impressed  with  the  cere¬ 
mony  than  their  cldera  Many  “padi’cs"  had 
heads  shaved,  but  they  all  looked  fat  and  lazy— 
the  principal  dignities  of  the  church  walking 
under  rich  canopies,  while  incense  was  burnt 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  COLONIZATION. 


WHEN  the  cbililren  of  a  houeehold  reach 
their  majority,  tliey  proceed  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  new  households,  in 
which  the  same  law  of  'production  and 
extension  will  be  re-enacted  to  the  end 
of  time;  that  is,  so  long  as  the  idea  is 
recognized  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
that  it  is  the  absolute  will  of  God,  arising 
from  the  laws  of  the  individual  creation,  that 
a  parent  is  bound  to  look  aHer  his  child.  Not 
only  does  our  instinctive  sense  of  right  recog¬ 
nise  this  as  a  law,  but  our  recoguition  of  the 
benign,  paternal  beneOcence  of  a  (lod  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  view. 

More  than  this,  the  Creator  has  wrought  into 
the  human  organization,  fibres  more  powerful 
than  bonds  of  iron,  by  which  the  heart  of  the 
parent  is  bound  to  the  child,  in  those  de<.‘p  af¬ 
fections  which  arc  beet  developed  In  the  finest 
individualities. 

Therefore,  those  who  reproduce  in  the  family, 
the  divine  paternal  love,  coupled  with  divine 
order  and  Justice,  arc  the- best  representatives 
of  the  Infinite  Ruler.  In  this  relation,  though 
sex  must  ite  a  distinguishing  feature,  it  has  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  beneficence  or 
nde.  Neither  sex  can  be  held  irresponsible 
in  these  aspects,  hither  one  or  both  mast  be 
competent  to  the  dignities  and  ttiuenities  of 
the  household,  or  failure  and  loss  must  ensue. 

The  principle  which  holds  good  in  a  house¬ 
hold  is  applicable  on  a  larger  scale  in  nation¬ 
alities.  Nations  are  but  aggregate  families. 
Where  the  sum  of  the  families  of  a  people  ar<! 
corrupt,  disordtaly,  and  Imbecile,  the  rulers 
and  consequent  nationality  must  represent 
this  venality,  anarchy  and  weakness  of  the 
Individual  households.  The  great  problem  of 
civil  society  is  yet  unsolved.  The  world  has 
not  even  yet  taken  the  initiative  in  its  sola- 
tloa 

We  must  begin  first  at  the  household ;  insist 
that  it  be  chaste,  religious,  and  orderly,  and 
regeneration  of  the  nation  would  follow. 

Further,  in  reforming  the  household,  the 
male  membera  of  it  can  do  little  in  compari- 
Bon  with  what  the  other  sex  alone  can  do. 


The  reform  must  begin  with  the  woman.  The 
character  of  the  nation  is  affixed  by  the  wo¬ 
man.  Her  mental  force — her  moral  insight — 
her  physical  organization  arc  reproduced  in 
the  child  more  largely  than  they  can  be  as 
coming  from  the  father.  Hence  the  mental 
moral,  and  physical  proclivities  of  a  nation 
may  be  safely  predicted  from  what  these  are 
found  to  be  in  the  women  ;  and  we  boldly  as¬ 
sert  that  the  failure  of  races  and  peoples 
may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  women  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  men.  It  is  the  fashion  to  abuse 
the  other  sex,  and  impute  the  failure  of  the 
woman  in  the  nobler  lispecta  to  the  tyranny  of 
man.  To  this  we  may  reply,  that  power  must 
and  will  be  felt.  If  women  really  possessed 
the  endowments  which  they  claim,  it  would  uot 
be  possible  to  subordinate  them.  The  stream 
may  be  ulwaysraised  to  a  level  with  the  foun- 
tiiin  head ;  if  it  waste  itself  in  dim  valleys  or 
murky  marshes,  the  presumption  is  that  its 
source  is  low  ;  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  deny 
the  obvious  inference,  that  superior  mothers, 
harmonious  mothers,  truth-loving,  truth-seek¬ 
ing  mothers,  if  faithful  to  their  trust,  will  be 
likely  to  reproduce  these  qualities  in  their  off¬ 
spring.  If  we  do  not  find  them  in  nation^  it 
is  fair  to  infer  that  the  women  of  a  nation 
have  uot  yet  learned  the  responsible  station 
they  occupy,  and  arc  unacquainted  with  the 
solemn  sanctity  of  their  office,  as  the  founders 
and  redeemers  of  oar  humanity  in  a  national 
iwint  of  vimv. 

If  our  legislators  would  give  the  world 
lireathing  space,  by  suspending  our  excessive 
legislation,  and  pass  a  few  resolves  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  woman  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  relation  and  the  consequent  duties  and 
obligations  of  mothers,  we  might  hope  for 
some  advance  in  a  right  direction  in  society. 

Still,  enlargtxl  and  l)eneficcnt  ideas  are  truly 
gaining  ground  In  the  world.  People  are  com 
ing  to  see  that  all  human  rule,  ought,  of  right, 
to  be  baaed  upon  the  elements  of  the  divine 
rule,  which  is  always  beneficent.  Families 
should  represent  this,  and  hence  he  or  she  Is 
doubly  blessed  who  goes  forth  of  an  honorable 
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and  God-«erving  hotuehold.  Sach  are  the 
ones  moat  likely  to  establish  beneficent  ones  in 
return. 

So  it  is  with  nations.  That  the  Anglo-Saxon' 
race,  as  a  whole,  is  the  one  in  which  enlarged, 
beneficent  ideas  have  mode  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance,  being  embodied  also  in  organizations  at 
once  persistent  and  flexible,  the  external  hav¬ 
ing  been  moulded  by  the  presence  of  those 
ideas,  whioh  have  tended  to  harmony  without 
and  within,  it  follows  that  a  colony,  like  a  fa¬ 
mily,  going  out  from  this  desirable  source, 
will  be  likely  to  reproduce  what  was  best  at 
liome,  and  carry  the  same  principles  to  a  high¬ 
er  standard. 

For  ourselves,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  de¬ 
sirable,  that  the  emigrating  colony,  driven  out 
l>y  the  stress  of  home  pressure,  should  cling  to 
the  home  rule,  though  it  will  cling  gratefully 
to  its  memories.  Indeed,  we  liclievo  that  the 
new  borne,  with  its  new  experience,  its  diverse 
climate,  its  contest  with  the  elements,  and  its 
need  of  toil,  of  .sacrifice,  of  energy,  of  expedi¬ 
ents— all  magnified  a  thousand  fold — bravely 
earns  in  this  way,  a  right  to  itself.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  adopt  its  own  internal  policy, 
and  should  no  more  be  placed  back  to  the 
home  rule,  than  the  boy  or  the  girl  who  builds 
up  the  new  household. 

To  us  it  seems  anomalous  that  the  little  is¬ 
land  of  Great  Britain  should  strive  so  perti¬ 
naciously  to  hold  on  to  her  colonies,  when  it 
is  so  manifestly  for  their  intcccst  to  be  cut 
adrift.  She,  with  her  unwicldly  empires,  sits 
upon  her  queenly  island  throne,  which  one  of 
our  medium  sized  States  might  readily  absorb, 
or  which  might  be  dropped  iuto  one  of  our 
lakes  and  be  no  more  observed  than  a  wart 
upon  Atbos,  or  a  brick  upon  the  roof  of  St 
Peter's,  and  there  gives  law  to  millions,  to 
wliom  her  rule  is  an  abomination,  and  to 
whom,  in  the  sight  of  God,  she  has  no  more 
right  to  dictate  than  we  to  the  Chau  of  Tar¬ 
tary.  ■ 

Verily,  this  is  much  as  if  the  moon  should 
hold  herself  aloof,  and  demand  that  the  solar 
system  should  wheel  almut  her  own  small 
orb. 

Yet  we  admit  there  is  another  view  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Power  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  one  able  to  assume  it,  or  able 
to  wield  it.  The  only  stipulatimi  should  be 
that  it  be  Ismeficeut  in  kind. 

lias  England  redeemed  this  rc<]uirement{ 
We  answer,  no.  Have  these  U nited  States,  the 


child  of  Old  England,  the  inheritor  of  her  vi¬ 
ces,  and  the  inheritor  also  of  her  g^orbitant 
love  of  domination,  of  her  many  sham-s.  and 
short-comings,  any  more  effectually  redeemed 
the  implied  pledge  of  power!  Again  we  an¬ 
swer,  no. 

The  world  is  slow  to  learn.  The  few,  ages 
ago,  gut  little  beyond  the  primer,  which  now 
the  masses  have  learned  to  thumb  with  an 
equal  dexterity,  but  yet  the  world  does  not 
get  on  so  fast  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

Almost  nineteen  hundred  yeni-s  ago,  a 
teacher  appeared  in  one  of  the  old  humani¬ 
ties,  nearly  outworn  with  the  poverty  of  ideas 
which  the  learned  had  contrived  to  smother 
under  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  he  taught,  li'om 
a  luminous  stand-point,  of  Man,  himself  a 
Priest  and  King  unto  God.  lie  did  not  offer 
a  series  of  logical  deductions,  in  proof  that 
there  was  one  Gotl,  the  rultT  over  men ;  and 
that  a  spiritual  Providence  argued  a  spiritual 
nature  in  the  subject,  and  that  this  spiritual 
nature,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must 
l)e  indestructible.  He  wiw  no  “  divine  Plato,-' 
by  the  divinity  of  a  clwir  understanding ;  he 
did  not  infer,  he  asserted,  “  I  am  the  Son  of 
God" — he  di'clared,  with  celestial  audacity. 
And  from  this  point  of  view  he  proceeded  to 
show  what  were  the  just  requirements  of  our 
humanity.  Was  it  worldly  splendor?— the 
love  of  gain? — the  love  of  dominion? — Man 
the  ruler ?--the  oppressor?— Man  trampling 
upon  his  down-trodden  brother? 

On  the  contrary,  it  was  so  simple  that  a 
child  could  practice,  and  the  greatest  philo.so- 
pher  has  never  Iiecn  able  to  suggest  an  apher- 
ism  involving  more  entireljr  the  idea  of  luunaii 
justice.  “All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even  so  to 
them,”  for  this  is  the  spirit  of  all  law.  Miclii- 
avelli.  Montc^squieu,  Vattcl,  Bentham,  in  all 
their  speculations,  have  suggested  nothing  to 
better  this.  The  doctrine  of  utility,  “  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,'^ 
falls  far  short  short  of  it  in  completeness  and 
Ixmeficeuce. 

This  system  embraced  no  creed  to  1w 
wrought  out  by  the  understanding — it  wa.s  no 
hard  ta.sk  to  lie  learned.  It  wa.s  simply  that 
we,  as  men,  should  put  aside  the  rubbish  of 
ages,  and  stand  like  the  first  Adam  in  the 
light  of  God — poured  down  the  steeps  of  the 
great  universe.  A  child,  loving  and  lovely, 
“  Be  ye  like  little  children.”  “  Seek  no  do. 
minion  one  over  another,  for  thus  do  the  bca- 
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then.”  “  Lovo  God,  and  keep  his  command- 
menu,  tho  whole  Bum  of  which  la  compriaed 
in  doing  to  otheis  as  you  would  that  they 
should  do  to  you.”  “  I  will  have  mercy  and 
not  sacrifice.” 

In  these  aphorisms  is  embodied  the  whole 
code  of  Christianity.  The  nations  who  call 
themselves  Christian,  have  not  as  yet  taken  the 
initiative  in  this  code.  We,  who  call  ourselves 
Christian,  are  more  false,  more  oppressive,  and 
more  blood  thirsty,  as  governments,  than  Pa¬ 
gan  civilization.s.  Ideas,  desij^cd  to  elevate, 
purify,  and  humanize,  have  entered  the  head, 
and  left  the  heart  defrauded.  They  have 
((uickened  the  intelleet,  but  tho  great  design 
is  still  in  abeyance,  which  is  to  make  men 
heavenly-minded,  and  human-loving. 

No  wonder  that  empires  fail,  and  govern¬ 
ments  are  subverted.  Such  must  be  the  case. 
Tlie  great  inner  spirit  of  alt  rule,  which  is  be¬ 
neficence,  must  “  overturn  and  overturn,”  till 
the  earth  l)e  the  Lord’s ;  till  man  shall  feel  in 
his  deep  soul,  his  rclatfoa  to  the  unseen  and 
tlie  eternal. 

We  believe  the  government  of  our  own 
great  republic  to  Ikj  the  one  of  all  others  tend¬ 
ing  to  this  grand  ultimatum.  We  bellevo 
here,  man  as  man,  is  liest  situated  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  designs  of  God  in  his  creation, 
AVe  do  not  l>clieve  in  any  intermeddling  with 
other  governments  or  peoples ;  but  we  do  be¬ 
lieve  that,  standing  as  we  do,  a  great  and 
growing  power  in  the  eartli.  representing  as 
we  do  man  htm.s«lf,  his  intereets,  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  his  progress,  and  his  virtue,  be  It  more 
or  less,  and  not  a  dynasty,  an  aristocracy,  nor 
a  hierarchy,  it  is  time  that  wt  a.ssume  that 
tone  of  authority  in  the  nations  which  is  of 
right  ours. 

It  is  tkno  that  we  enter  our  protest  against 
national  treasons,  and  governmental  oppres- 
siona.  It  is  time  that  our  indignant  rebuke 
followed  oppreswlon  and  misrule;  that  we 
should  not  merely  offer  an  asylum  to  the  op¬ 
pressed  exile,  but  make  the  oppref*or  tremble 
upon  his  throne.  Why  not?  We  would  not 
have  our  shores  become  a  lazar-house — wo 
would  have  these  men  and  women  who  are 
liorn  with  crowns  upon  their  heads  and  sceptres 
in  their  hands,  but  without  the  brain  or  the 
heart,  which  alone  can  sanction  authority, 
learn  that  man  is  no  longer  a  besotted  serf  to 
uphold  a  corrupt  hereditary  dictator,  but  a  be¬ 
ing  of  thought  and  affection,  and  passiens  su¬ 
perior  even  to  their  own. 


May, 

In  America,  every  man  and  woman  has 
learned  this,  and  learned  that  he  is  peered 
with  the  highest  at  home  and  abroad.  Ho  de- 
fipises  patronage — he  wilt  not  bear  toleration 
even— he  demands  brotherhood.  And  this  is  his 
right  Superior  virtue—  superior  intelligence 
—these  only  can  be  the  ground  of  distinction 
in  onr  Republic.  Our  example  as  a  nation 
will  do  much  to  spread  these  opinions.  Our 
tone  of  command  ought  to  do  still  more. 

Let  us  add  to  the  sentiment  of  Equality,  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  we  diould  be  the 
nation  foretold  by  prophets  and  wise  men ;  by 
the  Seers  of  old,  and  the  Poets  of  inspiration  ; 
by  the  Sibyls,  the  Priestesses  and  Alninas  of 
the  ages. 

The  religious  element  is  not  commingletl 
as  it  should  be  with  human  institutions.  Hen 
act  and  talk  as  if  the  need  of  it  in  human 
afl'airs  implied  a  weakness ;  as  if  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  should  intimate  the  need,  were 
a  fanatic  or  an  imbeeile. 

We  admit  they  have  been  united.  Priest 
and  king  have  been  one  and  the  same  in  the 
Pagan  world— -the  church,  above  king  and 
ruler,  was  even  beneficent  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  carried  with  it  the  germ  of  our  growing 
Democracy ;  and  Church  and  State  are  one  in 
Great  Britain  where  the  House  of  Commons  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  out-voted  by  a  bench  of  Bish¬ 
ops,  joined  to  an  imbecile  aristocracy  ;  but  this 
a-spect  represents  the  Church  worldly  and  cor¬ 
rupt,  not  the  spirit  of  the  divine  Christ— Love. 

The  best  writers  upon  the  judiciary,  as  well 
as  upon  the  laws  of  nations,  have  always  indi¬ 
rectly  recognized  this  principle.  They  have 
not  failed  to  assert  that  human  governments 
must  not  violate  certain  qualities  of  justice 
and  beneficence  inherent  in  the  human  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  whenever  a  people  has  found  it¬ 
self  compelled  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
au  oppressive  rule,  they  have  not  fulled  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  this  fundamental  law  of  nature,  and  to 
call  down  the  eye  of  an  All- Just  and  All-Su¬ 
perintending  Ruler  of  men  in  justification  of 
their  acts. 

We  need  not  cite  examples  in  proof.  If  it 
were  necessary,  the  writings  of  Hilton,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  people  of  England,  In  regard  to 
their  calm,  constitutional  impeachment  and 
final  death  of  the  first  Charles,  as  a  traitor  to 
the  laws,  and  an  oppressor  of  the  subjects  of 
England,  would  afford  ample  material  Still 
nearer  at  hand,  the  noble  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  by  the  patriots  of  onr  own  country. 
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in  1775,  may  be  read  in  proof.  Indeed,  scarce¬ 
ly  a  nation  of  any  importance  in  the  world’s 
history,  has  failed  at  some  time  to  give  expres¬ 
sion,  more  or  less  clear  and  decided,  to  kin¬ 
dred  sentiments.  The  writings  of  the  poeU 
abound  with  them  from  the  time  of  Sophocles 
to  onr  own. 

Indeed,  the  interests  of  all  peoples  lead 
them  to  express  themselves  by  their  words  or 
acts  in  the  same  direction.  The  common  Ben.se 
and  common  sentiment  of  mankind  is  general 
and  unequivocal  on  this  head.  Man’s  inalien¬ 
able  right  to  himself,  under  God,  is  an  in¬ 
stinct  more  than  a  revelation.  If  he  has  Ik'co 
slow  to  demonstrate  this,  it  has  been  because 
of  the  great  odds  against  his  being  able  to  do 
so  effectually  ;  but  the  conviction  bos  not  been 
the  less  deep  and  universid,  and  now,  in  the 
progress  of  time,  he  is  making  it  the  groat 
motive  for  action. 

What  we  need  now,  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  an  enlightened  Christianity,  which 
shall  permeate  every  grade  of  society.  The 
people  so  religious  that  they  shall  demand  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  rulers ;  so  pure,  that  they 
shall  exact  purity  of  them ;  so  just,  that  they 
shall  “  mete  out  even-handed  justice”  to  those 
who  dare  infringe  a  single  human  right ;  so 
benoQcent,  that  the  meanest  citizen  shall  feel 
himself  secure  from  wrong,  as  if  under  the 
immediate,  visible  rule  of  the  Great  Ruler  of 
the  Universe. 

When  the  people  arc  thus  cultured— thus 
hnmane— thus  Christ-like — Governments  will, 
of  necessity,  represent  the  same  elements. 
From  various  sources,  we  think  we  see  a  grow¬ 
ing  tendency  of  thought  in  this  direction. 
Wise  and  good  men,  observant  thinkers  of 
both  sexes,  arc  leaning  to  this  aspect  of  a  high 
and  enduring  nationality.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
great  moss  of  crudeness  and  rubbish  to  be  first 
cleared  away ; — still  there  is  an  opening  vista 
which  imparts  hope  to  the  devout  mind. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  carry  men  back  to 
old  sects  and  forms.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is 
eclectic.  Intelligent  minds  select  something 
from  each,  for  there  is  good  in  all,  or  they 
would  not  exist,  and  from  these  materials  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  superstructure  will 
arise.  It  will  not  be  Roman,  nor  Episcopal, 
nor  Baptist,  nor  named  by  any  sect,  but  it 
will  be  Democratic  in  principle,  and  Christ- 
like  in  q>irit.  We  admit  the  good  which  each 
and  every  sect  ha.s  done  in  the  past.  They 
have  been  needful  preludes  in  the  great  orches¬ 


tral  whole.  Much  also  that  is  working,  isms 
of  every  kind,  arc  needed,  and  wilLbe  fklt,  bat 
none  of  these  will  prevail  in  the  way  their  ad; 
vocates  propose.  Abolitionism,  Woman's 
Rightism,  Fourierism,  Spiritualism — all  are 
helping  on,  but  not  one  will  prevail— the  spir¬ 
it  of  truth  is  not  to  be  narrowed  down  to  any 
one  of  these— she  is  eclectic,  she  takes  a  gem 
here,  a  pearl  there,  now  a  ruby,  now  an  agate, 
now  it  is  the  palm,  now  ebony,  now  wood, 
now  stone — what  is  needed  she  takes,  and  uses 
in  the  long  ages,  just  as  men  will  see  and  will 
aid  her. 

We  hope  much  from  this  ferment  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Better  is  a  live  dog  than  a  dead  lion- 
better  still  when  the  giant  fully  roused  from 
bis  lethargy  begins  to  arm  himself,  to  feel  the 
might  of  bis  great  limbs,  and  goes  forth  to 
combat.  We  dread  the  torpor,  the  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  lethargy  of  the  people,  far  more  than 
any  cxtravag^ce  which  they  may  exhibit  in 
their  searchings  for  what  is  true.  Eventually 
good  will  be  evolved— progress  will  bo  made, 
and  harmony  be  the  result 

In  the  process  of  the  evolvement  of  truth, 
our  literature  will  need  to  be  thoroughly  sift¬ 
ed.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  censure  the  Press— 
we  know  and  respect  its  power,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  governmental  censorship  will 
ever  be  tolerated  in  our  enlightened  country. 
Our  only  hope  is  in  an  enlightened  public 
opinion  ;  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  thn 
people,  which  will  eventually  issue  a  severe 
rebuke  to  any  ahu5«  of  this  freedom. 

Authorship  is  now  so  universal  that  its  re¬ 
dundancy  will  ere  long  work  out  its  redemp¬ 
tion.  As  the  prospect  of  making  any  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  pen  will  be  next  to  impossible, 
well-disposed  men  and  women  will  turn  their 
attention  to  what  is  of  more  immediate  utili¬ 
ty,  and  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  the  field 
will  be  left  to  those  of  more  genius  and  higher 
aims.  When  that  time  shall  arrive,  the  work 
of  a  higher  and  purer  organization  of  society 
will  begin.  Better  views  will  prevail,  and  the 
divine  spiritual  life  of  onr  humanity  unfold 
itself  in  this  world. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Fletcher  is  not  one  as  yet 
likely  to  attract  much  attention,  and  yet  it  is 
one  of  the  kind  most  needed,  and  even  if  read 
by  the  few,  will  not  fall  of  its  effects. 

He  is  a  true  Englishman,  and  thinks  he  sees 
a  way  by  which  the  unwicldly  superstructiu-e 
of  British  rule  may  be  preserved  intact  and 
prt)?pcTons  in  the  lapse  of  time.  He  does  not 
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tee  the  necessity  of  disseTerance — but  thinks 
that  her  children,  in  all  their  wanderings  and 
experiences,  lh>in  the  frozen  north  to  the 
farthest  Ind,  from  the  isles  of  the  sea  to  the 
confines  of  continents,  may  still  borrow  their 
rulers  and  laws  from  the  little  island  which 
curbs  the  eastern  wares  of  the  Atlantic.  This 
is  his  favorite  theory,  and  one  which  he  eluci¬ 
dates  with  the  tenderness  of  a  loving  rever¬ 
ence  for  England  and  her  institutions,  the 
English  and  their  destinies.  He  writes  like 
an  enthusiast  it  is  true,  but  it  is  a  kind  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  which  would  better  the  world,  had 
we  more  of  it  What  society  needs  is  more 
enthusiasm  and  aspiration  among  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Hear  him. 

**  With  euch  a  marrellouA  pttMt  and  w  commanding  a 
prcAent  an  England  baa  Mccurc«l,  we  may,  yet.  aflirin 
with  eonfldeneo.  that  the  gmite^t  thing  that  our  coun¬ 
trymen  hare  aecompltidied  in  the  ponitiun  gained  for 
achieving  greater  thinga  :  jea,  thegreato.^t  thtnga  with¬ 
in  the  compaaa  of  a  people,  both  for  theniHOtvea  and  for 
the  world.  To  become  wliat  we  are,  it  baa  taken  ua 
nearly  nineteen  hundred  yeare !  it  wilt  not  take  the 
twentieth  of  that  period  either  to  fall  or  culminate  We 
•hall  not  be  allowed  to  draw  ao  largely  on  tbe  reaourcea 
of  that  aorereigu  element  in  hunmn  alTaira,  Time  '  ei¬ 
ther  to  denser  be  tbe  decline  from  an  imperial  eminence, 
or  to  liecome  what  we  k^ouM  be  in  the  beneficent  en¬ 
hancement  of  our  unpreco^lented  national  poaition,  in 
and  through  the  expansion  of  individual  n'spoiiaibility. 
f«od  forbid  that  we  abouM  have  ao  abused  the  IHvine 
patience  aa  to  be  left  to  puraue  tbe  path  of  degradation 
and  ruin  !** 

This  love  for  his  home  and  people,  exalted 
to  a  fine  hopefulness,  enables  bim  tounlicipato 
even  greater  future  triumphs  in  reserve.  To 
all  this  we  say  amen.  To  all  this  we  heartily 
accede,  for,  cruel,  encroaching,  and  oppres¬ 
sive  as  she,  England,  unquestionably  is — down 
trodden  as  arc  her  men  ;  servile  and  ignorant 
as  are  her  operatives— even  beyond  the  bought 
chattels  of  an  American  plantation  ;  arrogant 
as  is  her  aristocracy,  enlarging  their  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe 
poor  man's  cottage,  who  is  driven  fortb  to 
starve,  that  my  lord  and  lady  may  hunt  the 
deer,  and  ride  a  steeple  chose  in  pursuit  of  a 
poor  trembling  animal ; — bad  os  all  this  is ; 
iahuinau  as  it  is  ;  hypocritical  as  it  is,  in  view 
of  all  her  pretentiousness ;  still  it  would  be  a 
black  day  in  tbe  world,  when  England  should 
be  blotted  from  the  scroll  of  nations.  She  is 
needed,  for  what  she  suggests — she  is  needed 
as  the  germ  of  a  state  of  things  yet  to  be  real¬ 
ized  to  men.  She  gives  the  lie  to  her  own 
creed  a^ain  aod  agauti  yd  Uic  ideu  ishe  mb- 
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odieswill  be  the  safeguard  of  nations  yet  un¬ 
born. 

England,  with  all  her  insolence,  has  much 
she  may  learn  with  profit  from  America ;  and 
America  would  do  well  to  con  some  wholesome 
lessons  from  the  old  homestead.  Something 
of  that  old  bull-dog  tenacity,  which  is  an  ugly 
trait  in  the  individual  it  may  be,  but  some¬ 
what  handsome,  as  a  nationality.  We  need  a 
little  of  her  stolidity,  to  temper  our  almost 
Galilean  excitu))ility,  something  of  her 
thoroughness  to  aUate  our  touch-and-go  en¬ 
terprise. 

The  writer,  while  admitting  tbe  earlier  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  union  of  Church  and  State,  denies 
it  in  the  present. 

*-Oiurrh  aad  state  t  Yes— and  tha  nnioo  muat  be 
indissoluble.  Butlioirt  litis  is  thequestwn  nf  ques¬ 
tions  The  man  (/font,  or  MUUeman  amt  tkt  auin  of 
perfuoiion,  or  minitlerqf  the  rhurrh,  mutt  acerctie  their 
/ati-tumt  in  atconlanee  mth  the  criteria  of  the  free  con 
tcience  This  is  the  simple  solution  of  the  momentnne 
question  We  do  not  ti  ish  that  Christianity  should  be 
treated,  as  some  assert,  as  |>art  and  parcel  of  the  law 
ot  this  land  :  it  is  not.  and  nerer  can  be,  the  law  ot  the 
laud,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  pcople'i  lile.  Cliristianiljr 
is  degraded  by  such  dicta.  It  is  the  law  of  (lod,  and 
acquires  no  more  importance  or  value  from  human  en 
dowments  than  any  other  divine  law.  We  might  as 
well  talk  of  electricity,  or  the  constellations,  or  of  any 
of  tbe  phenomena  of  the  external  universe  being  ra- 
eognised  by  parliamentary  or  judicial  authority,  aa  of 
Christianity  being  patronized  by  legisUtora  or  protect 
eil  by  judges.  For  the  formal  union  the  necessity 'has 
long  since  ceased  ;  the  real  union  has  yet  to  bo  com- 
mcnceii.  That  sternly  formal  because  legal  eo- opera¬ 
tion  which  high  needs  once  led  to,  has  done  its  work. 
The  developments  of  civilization,  brought  about  under 
Providence  by  means  of  this  special  alliance,  can  now 
proceed  to  their  dual  Lssnes  without  It.  At  no  candid 
thinker  will,  we  imagine,  entertain  a  doubt  of  tha  ao- 
cient  necessity  for  such  alliance,  both  de  faxta  and  d< 
jure,  so  few  wilt  hesitate  to  pronounce  against  the  ex 
isting  form  of  it-  Wliat  was  politic  and  wise  when  the 
world  of  barbarian  energies,  lusts,  valors,  lupersti 
tions,  cruelties,  and  ignorauce  was  to  be  subdued,  may 
not  hold  to  be  so  now.  What  was  proper  and  poasiblo 
when  uuiformity  of  opinion  and  behef  were  the  atiU  uu 
questioned  law  of  all  politics,  may  luZ  hold  to  bo- so 
now  When  the  temple  is  built  the  scaffolding  muat  be 
removed.  Wo  want  to  see  this  dune. 

“  The  criteria  of  the  free  conscience  would  withdraw 
religion  from  stale  control  or  action.  For  tbe  promo 
tinn  of  the  Christian  religion,  we  demand  aimply  (leo 
Bibles  and  free  churches.  . 

■'  For  the  future,  in  England  and  her  colonies,  no  oae 
shall  have  the  power  of  making  another  martyr 
Down  with  the  altars  or  ahrinea,  which  demand  viotlmt 
under  the  pretence  of  asking  for  worshippers  I” 

Such  a  couBummatiun  ii  moBt  deVontly  to 
be  desired  for  tha  aake  of  poor  opprestusl  Jk- 
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and,  with  her  Toat  Roman  Catholic  popula¬ 
tion,  taxed  to  support  a  syatem  utterly  repug¬ 
nant  to  their  feelings  and  superstitions. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  even  more  hope  for  the 
Colonics  of  England,  than  for  England  herself. 
Many  institutions,  too  intimately  blent  with 
the  customs  and  conditions  of  the  mother 
country  to  be  easily  eradicated,  will  most  like¬ 
ly  be  rejected  by  the  colonist  as  incompata- 
ble  with  a  vigorous  and  healthful  progress, 
and  destructive  to  that  sentiment  of  equality 
fast  growing  upon  the  minds  of  the  nations. 

'*  Th«  colonists  voaj  b«  soon,  but  we  shall  never  be, 
disentangled  from  the  political  complications  of  Enrope. 
From  the  old  world’s  moral  influences  there  can  be  no 
clear  sereranoe.  The  amount  of  individual  power  and 
luppiness  wasted  throughout  Europe  should  induce  us 
all  to  pnj  for|the  restoration  of  personal  rights.  For 
each  soul,  not  for  nationalities  even,  save  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  individual  regeneration,  let  ns  pray  ! 
Crowns  and  sceptres,  flags,  eagles,  orders,  decorations, 
have  lost  the  spell  in  their  blasonry  :  no  radiant  chiv¬ 
alry,  enthusiasm  or  heroism  can  be  identified  with  the 
toys  of  tyrants  or  the  gewgaws  for  slaves.  The  sub¬ 
jected  peoples  may  pipe,  dance,  sing,  play,  carve  and 
paint,  make  iron  roads,  beautify  palaces,  adorn  cities, 
buy  and  sell,  spin  and  weave,  or  sow  and  reap  ■  but, 
although  trampled  upon,  they  are  not  unconscious  of 
theirbonds.” 

That  some  races  are  and  will  be  the  dominant 
races  in  the  world  is  fully  admitted  by  our 
author,  and  he  does  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  responsibility  which  the  phenomenon  must 
necessarily  imply. 

“  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  a  ruling  one.  If  there  ever 
were  such  ;  and  it  is  chargeable  with  the  ruling  respon¬ 
sibilities.  We  will  dwell  awhile  on  this  point  in  reganl 
to  our  own  country. 

“  Thus  the  precise  mission  of  the  Jew,  as  the  almoner 
of  God’s  law  to  the  world,  is  revived  here  ;  and  Bntain 
baa  in  the  Bible,  with  its  accumulations  of  power,  the 
Urgest  share  of  this  special  mission,  as  firm  believen* 
sud  its  universal  distributors.  The  free  possession  of 
tlwt  book  is  the  greatest,  by  far  the  greatest  fact  in 
our  outcome,  even  for  the  rough  work  of  the  world’s 
ulluirs,  end  our  unquestionably  permanent  and  para¬ 
mount  share  in  that  work. 

“Then  the  Greek's  special  mission,  following  the 
I’hoenician  (a  recognize4l  type  of  our  own  nation,)  in 
bringing  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  commerce, 
culonixation.  and  liberty  into  the  world  for  its  iUnmiua- 
tton  and  delight,  and  evoking  the  full  exercise  of  every 
human  faculty,  has  fallen  upon  our  race  and  the  times 
of  our  race,  in  fair  proportion  with  the  other  nations 
of  our  modem  eras 

“  Then  the  old  Roman’s  mission,  in  bringing  the  world 
under  the  bondage  of  one  civil  law,  has  been  but  too 
accurately  revived  in  our  own  peculiar  traditiona  and 
customs ;  not  to  apeak  of  tbe  Roman  words  in  our 
tongue,  no  other  people  has  so  aoenrately  as  the  British 
learned  the  lessons  of  governing  power,  of  imperial  rule. 


which  the  grand  sweep  of  the  Roman  sway  taught  the 
world  ;  and  with  all  our  extraordinary  and  characterLs- 
tie  modifications  of  fondgn  influences,  we  may  yet  see 
the  consequences  of  our  former  colonial  intercourse 
and  dependence,  and  of  our  latter  connection  with 
Rome,  throngh  Papal  periods,  in  our  freest  recognitions 
and  adaptations  of  the  imperial  notions  of  justice,  both 
in  their  form  and  spirit. 

“  Tbe  singular  insnlation  of  our  country  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  ns  from  feeling  the  full  consequences  of  tbe  bar¬ 
barian  irruptions  and  migrations.  They  brought  and 
planted  their  langnages,  institutions,  and  manners  ■, 
and  these  we  have  moulded,  absorbed,  and  modified  ; 
we  have  maile  them  our  own.  From  the  .Saxons  and 
Norseman  we  derive  our  special  physical  tUutiHa,  and 
nine-tenths  of  our  physical  character. 

In  all  hnman  probability,  our  conquest  may  be  the 
last  possible  metamorphosis  for  India  ;  at  least,  we  do 
not  exactly  see  who  is  to  take  the  business  out  of  our 
bands ;  for  if  tbe  Anglo-Indians  could  manage  it  in 
nominal  independence  of  this  country,  the  British 
would  still  be  tbe  virtual  governors  The  rule  we  ex¬ 
ercise  is  the  only  one  possible  as  yet — that  of  the  steel 
sword  of  the  warrior,  and  the  iron  pen  of  the  fiscal  offl  - 
cer,  in  its  positive  outcome  ;  but  really  they  are  both 
wielded  in  reference  to  a  public  opinion  there  as  well  as 
here.  When  the  former  is  sufliciently  strong,  growing 
up  by  small  begiuiiiogs  of  self  rule  for  the  Anglo-Indi¬ 
ans.  by  gradual  fusions  and  combinations  with  the  high¬ 
er  natives  (and  of  what  they  are  capable  of  doing  we 
have  had  recentexamples  )  the  English  will  only  be  too 
glad  to  escape  from  direct  imperial  responsibilities,  by 
devolving  them  on  the  genuine  represen taivss  of  our 
race. 

“A  nation  with  this  range  of  duties  before  it  would 
appear  to  be  so  progressive,  aggressive,  and  conquering, 
that  tbe  wonder  is,  not  that  we  are  at  war,  bu’  tliat  we 
are  ever  at  peace,  when  we  hxik  at  the  other  ruling 
races  by  whom  the  Anglo  -Saxon  has  been  so  long  and 
is  still  confronted  :  tbe  latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the 
Sclavonic  peoples,  who  surround  ns  on  all  sides — toge¬ 
ther  with  the  environment  of  two  corrupt  or  false  re¬ 
ligious  powers,  which  are  of  no  race— the  Papal  and 
Mohammedan,  with  both  of  which  we  happen  to  be 
most  unfortunately  now  and  then  identified.’’ 

lie  is  not  at  all  blind  to  the  national  sinsot 
England,  but  beholding  them  a.s  he  does,  he 
mourns  their  existence  as  a  patriot  will — rea¬ 
lizing  the  injury  of  these  to  a  nation,  and  the 
hazard  they  imply  in  the  course  of  age^  he 
does  not  fill  the  ears  of  the  people,  like  the 
dishonest  guardian  upon  the  wiitchtower,  with 
the  cry  of  •*  peace,  peace,’’  when  the' beleaguer¬ 
ing  foe  is  at  tbe  gates,  but  shows  up  tbe  in¬ 
iquity,  more  iu  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Ho 
says  again : 

“  Relying  on  the  testimony  of  experience  henceforth, 
we  have  iar  more  to  hope  from  the  force  of  onr  example 
than  from  the  force  of  our  arms.  But  we  repeat,  that 
our  ‘  example’  must  be  a  very  difierent  thing  from  any 
we  canset  at  present.  Before  we  can  preach  np  peace 
and  non-intervention  abroad,  we  most  practice  It  at 
home,  where  we  are  in  tbe  habit  every  day  of  doing  as 
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modi  Mlfiab  mii>chlef  aad  iitcwloilng  mueh  uiwTjr 
u  it  would  toko  a  doiOB  compaigiu  to  iiorpotrote 
In  OTor;  court  of  law,  high  or  low,  In  tytij  markat,  on 
CTcrx  pettj  exelianga,  in  aver;  trada  or  profeaskin, 
tbara  ii  a  apiritof  jealouax,  axaettan,  compatitloo,  ma- 
Ugnitjr,  and  anry,  wbicb  are  mora  deadly  than  an/  I^p- 
nie  or  Waterloo .  A  coTOtoua  people  are  aa  arual  aa  tbejr 
are  ereduloua,  aa  weak  aa  they  are  corrupt.  The  Uans- 
roon-amittan  man  tblnka  that  be  aan  eran  bribe  hatred 
or  buy  off  final  damnation — and  tbara  la  mora  than  one 
iwperatitlon  alwaya  in  waiting  to  nuraa  bia  deluaion,  and 
taka  the  faea  for  bU  alaoranea  and  comfort.  A  ooratoua 
people  beliaTa  In  the  omnipotaney  of  coin,  and  tba  im- 
pcegnablUty  of  their  atrong  box.  They  think  that  tliey 
ran  purchaae  friandahlp,  and  union,  and  paaco,  and 
glory — that  they  can  redeem,  diaperao  or  compound  for 
ruin,  and  dloaipata  the  atorma  of  Tengeanca  or  of  anar- 
eby,  by  diatributiona  and  largeaaea.  They  delude 
tbemaalrea  with  the  notion  that  we  oan  preaerra  tha 
national  poaltion,  without  axarcialng  the  Ttrtuaa  which 
won  It ;  an  if  a  people  could  llouriah  without  progreaa, 
or  progreaa  eould  be  anatalned  without  independence— 
or  indepandanco  maintained  without  worth  and  brarery, 
and  aelf  denial,  and  induatry,  and  temperauca,  and  Jua- 
tioa,  and  the  conatant  practice  of  an  heroical  bencTO- 
lanca,  aeenmulatlng  only  to  dUperee,  and  dlffuaing  in 
order  to  gather.” 

Them  are  brave,  manly  words,  in  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  the  men  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth — the  Cromwellian  men — than  whom 
England  has  never,  in  any  age,  pro¬ 
duced  greater  men.  Bnt  she  bad  not 
strength  to  uphold  them  ;  the  mighty  race 
arose  from  the  troubled  waters  of  a  despotism, 
to  inscribe. deathless  words  upon  the  scroll  of 
human  rights,  and  then  they  were  dragged 
back  into  the  chaotic  gulf,  to  await  the  growth 
of  their  ideas  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 
America  has  best  planted  and  preserved  the 
seed  thus  sown  in  blood  ;  bnt,  like  the  ashes  of 
the  martyrs,  it  is  becoming  broadcast  the 
world  over. 

The  following  deflnes  his  creed  of  human 
freedom : 

*'  Free  trade,  free  blblm,  and  free  churchei,  oompriea 
the  demande  of  the  firee  man  for  hi*  own  freedom  of  no¬ 
tion— commercial,  rellgioua,  educational.  The  free  roan, 
without  abating  one  Jot  of  bU  rights  ax  a  dtiren  la  the 
national  endowmenta,  does  net  aak,  nor  will  be  long 
permit,  the  State  to  qnahfy  binwelf  or  hla  offspring, 
ruber  for  the  duties  of  this  life  or  for  the  hopes  of  tba 
next.” 

In  considering  the  various  instruments  of 
progress,  he  makes  some  signlflcant  remarks 
upon  the  Press— 

**  r«rbap«  tLe  Prett  U  tha  mo«t  purel/  r«prM«nUtU« 
iostltutioa  po8i»iUe,  m  w^U  as  the  mMt  truly  orAattve* 
dtspotk.  aad  Irrasposslble.  VTera  tha  authors  of  ail 
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kinds  and  ala sNes  guided  by  the  cardinal  truths,  in  giv 
tng  DA  their  books,  newspapers  aud  periodicals,  the 
standard  of  virtue  in  individual  rights  and  imperuil 
dnties  would  be  Npeedily  reachetl  by  people  and  rulers. 
Invaluable  as  the  Press  U,  as  the  prime  miniiter  of 
literature,  philosophy  and  morals,  it  U  ever  ready  to 
famish  a  pleader  for  the  worst  cause,  or  a  hireling  to 
decry  the  best.  The  abuse,  like  the  use,  of  such  an  or 
ganon  is  mainly  a  representative  abuse— as  li  the  client 
so  U  the  pleader.  The  Press  is  the  organ  for  a  species 
of  popular  omnipresence — it  reflects  our  daily  life— 
when  will  it  help  to  re-create  and  regenerate  it  f  When 
the  sovereign  individuality  is  renewed,  aud  not  before.’* 

Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  man  of  large  views  and 
extended  observation,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
religions  feeling.  Looking  abroad  upon  soci¬ 
ety,  he  sees  it  corrupt,  and  devoid  of  aspira¬ 
tion  ;  contemplating  human  governments,  he 
sees  how  imperfectly  they  represent  the  divine 
rule,  and  he  sets  himself,  like  a  conscientious 
man  and  good  citizen,  to  solve  the  moral  and 
political  problems  of  the  day.  He  sees  that 
man,  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  material  world, 
represents  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Creator, 
and  that  he  answers  the  designs  of  his  crea¬ 
tion  only  so  far  os  justice  and  beneficence  are 
the  jirinciples  of  his  action.  In  other  words, 
tlie  world  will  not  grow  better  till  the  spiritu¬ 
al  nature  of  man  is  more  fully  recognized. 

In  this  we  solemnly  concur,  and  therefore 
do  we  watch  with  profound  interest  every  and 
each  indication  of  this  recognition  in  the 
world.  We  see  mnch  about  us  that  is  crude, 
and  it  may  be  false  and  superstitious  in  the 
development  of  the  religious  sentiment  of  the 
day,  but  we  believe  good  will  grow  out  of  it ; 
that  eventually  the  spirit  of  God  will  move 
over  the  chaotic  waste,  and  the  fiat  will  go 
forth — “  Let  there  be  light.’’ 

We  believe  the  work  of  Mr.  Fletcher  has  not 
been  reprinted  in  this  country.  It  is  oiie  of 
force  and  signiflcancy,  and  might  well  reward 
the  publishers.  The  author  is  a  man  of  posi¬ 
tion  abroad,  and  has  bad  opportunities  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  snbjcct  to  great  advantage.  He  is 
evidently  no  literary  hack,  bnt  one  wlio  wiites 
from  the  best  and  purest  of  motives,  to  help 
his  kind. 

As  on  essay  it  is  defective  in  arrangement, 
but  ns  an  expression  of  the  peculiar  tiiuuglits 
of  an  earnest  man,  this  will  lx;  considered  by 
the  reader  ns  of  little  moment. 

W«  append  a  striking,  short  poem,  from 
the  same  pen,  pointed,  condensed  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  from  which  our  readers  will  see  that  Rob¬ 
ert  Fletoker  Is  a  Poet  of  no  mean  ability. 
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GOD  AND  MY  RIGHT. 

BY  KDBEKT  FLETCHEK. 

DIElf  tx  VOS  dboit!  Thei«e  are  king- word*  I 
Kings  make  they  of  all  men  ! 

^  So  oarv*  them  on  your  trusty  swords — 

Hw  right  is  oars,  the  might  the  Lord’s — 

And  face  His  foes  again ! 

J)i«H  et  mon  droit !  No  temple  raise, 

Gold  shrine  or  altar  stone  I 
We  bribe  no  maltitnde’s  hurrahs — 

No  priest  shalt  drop  our  diadem's  blaze. 

As  eaeh  ascends  his  throne ! 


Lokmn. 


THE  LITTLE  GLOVE: 

A  REMINISCENOE. 

BY  E.  A.  SANDFOKO. 


Twenty  yean.  How  many  changes  have 
marked  their revolvingcoursc!  Uowmuch 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow  they  have  brought  to 
the  throbbing  heart  of  humanity ! 

In  looking  back  through  their  vista  from 
the  land  mark  of  to-day,  I  descry  an  object 
which  may  be  thought  to  be  too  insigniOcant 
to  notice — one  of  the  kind  which  has  become 
so  lamentably  common  as  to  escape  the  notice 
of  all  Imt  Him  in  whose  image  they  were  cre¬ 
ated.  We  believe,  however,  that  He  who 
“  clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field  ”  still  has  a  core 
of  them. 

“These  are  strange  things  to  bring  into 
comparison,”  you  may  ray— “  a  lily,  and  a 
dirty,  ragged  beggar  boy !’’ 

This  may  be.  But  have  they  not  a  common 
parent?  Has  not  the  one  the  superior  gifts  of 
an  immortal  soul — a  warm  and  beating  heart- 
while  the  other  is  cold  in  its  pale  beauty,  and 
lo  morrow  is  no  more  ? 

An  immortal  soul !  A  human  heart  I 
What  untold  interests  these  ideas  Involve  I 
He  only  knows  their  worth  who  has  paid  the 
price  of  their  ransom. 

Believing  that  the  history  of  every  hnman 
heart— whether  that  heart  beats  in  the  bosom 
of  a  monarch  or  a  serf— whether  it  is  clothed 


in  linen  and  fine  raiment  or  incased  in  rags, 
is  of  interest,  we  will  give  the  truthful  history 
of  a  little  cast-away— a  waif  on  the  sea  of  hu¬ 
manity,  which,  by  being  brought  into  contact 
with  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  in  Nature’s  gar¬ 
den,  was  redeemed  flrom  wretchedness  and 
degradation. 

Twenty  years  ago  to-day,  a  ragged,  neglect¬ 
ed  little  boy  might  have  been  seen  coached  in 
the  shadow  of  the  paling  which  skirted  the 
mde-walk  on  one  of  the  more  retired  streets 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  He  had  been  sent  out 
to  beg  cold  victuals.  Meeting  with  poor  suc¬ 
cess,  and  feeling  hungry  and  out  of  spirits,  he 
stopped  to  make  a  morning  meal  of  the  litUe 
he  had  procured.  As  he  sat  there,  snHenly 
removing  the  rind  from  a  boked  potatoe,  (for 
even  a  beggar,  whose  appetite  is  portiaBy  ap¬ 
peased,  may  become  fastidious,)  a  little  fairy 
form  tripped  lightly  by  him  on  the  sidewalk. 
As  she  passed  him,  she  started  suddenly,  and 
something  fell  from  her  hand  to  the  pavement. 
Richard  sprang  forward  to  take  it  np,  but 
when  he  saw  what  it  was  he  restrained  his 
hand.  Looking  about  him,  he  raw  a  newspa¬ 
per  which  some  one  had  thrown  down  not  far 
distant  He  picked  it  itp  and  tore  a  piece 
fVom  it,  on  which  he  wiped  his  besmeared 
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handK.  He  then  took  up  the  little  kid  glove, 
of  the  most  delicate  shade  of  pink,  carefully 
wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  felt  of 
his  tattered  pockets,  looked  at  his  crownlesa 
hat,  and  finally  deposit(<d  the  treasure  in  the 
boAom  of  his  shirt,  securing  It  with  a  pin. 
which  he  took  from  his  sleeve. 

“  Hay  be  I  can  get  some  candy  with  it,” 
said  he,  and  he  was  about  taking  up  his  basket, 
to  resume  Lis  employment,  when  he  saw  the 
little  creature  returning  slowly  down  the  side¬ 
walk,  carefully  looking  Over  every  inch  of  the 
pavement.  Her  head  wits  lient  downward,  and 
a  shower  of  suuuy  curls  fell  over  her  face, 
from  beneath  the  brim  of  her  jaunty  little  bat. 
As  she  came  near  him,  she  raised  her  eyes, 
and  was  about  to  speak  ;  but  she  suddenly 
checked  herself— passed  on  a  few  steps — and 
then  returning,  went  buck  up  the  street  again. 
As  she  passed  Richard,  a  teiu’  gllstoutHl  in  her 
violet  eyes,  and  a  shadow  rested  upon  her  face. 
He  thought  her  the  most  beautiful  being  he 
had  ever  lx‘hcld,  and  so  like  some  one  be  had 
before  seen.  She  btxtught  to  his  mind  a  re¬ 
membrance,  shadowy  and  indistinct,  but  very 
pleasing  to  bis  childish  fancy. 

Dear  boy  I  It  was  the  remembrance  of  her 
who  would  have  guided  bis  feet  in  the  path  of 
virtue,  if  waut  and  sorrow  had  not  transform¬ 
ed  her  into  what  she  uow  was — his  guardian 
spirit. 

Richard  followed  the  little  girl  ns  he  would 
have  followed  a  butterfly  or  a  humming  bird, 
because  she  was  so  pretty,  and  he  liked  to 
look  at  her.  She  had  not  gone  far,  when  an 
elegant  looking  lady,  clad  in  deep  mourning, 
opened  a  gate,  and  she  passed  into  the  yard. 

“  My  dear,”  said  the  lady,  “  what  has  do-  ■ 
taints]  yon  T  1  thought  some  accident  had  be¬ 
fallen  you.” 

At  this,  the  little  girl  broke  out  sobbing, 
and  told  her  mother  of  her  loss. 

“  Never  mind,  darling  ;  don’t  cry,  said  the 
mother,  “  you  shall  have  another  pair.” 

I  want  to  wear  them  to-morrow  morning,” 
mid  the  child,  “  when  I  go  into  the  country 
with  aunt  Holmes.  Cousin  Anna  has  a  pair 
like  them,  and  we  want  to  dress  alike.  It  took 
pa  a  long  time  to  find  just  such  ones  as  1 
wanted.  He  will  not  be  home  before  evening, 
and  I  cannot  get  another  pair.  Pa  came 
almost  home  with  me,  and  then  he  kissed  me, 
and  told  me  to  hurry  home,  and  be  a  good 
girl,  and  not  lose  my  gloves.  But  I  took 
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them  out  to  look  at  them,  and  pulled  them 
apart,  and  Ibst  oue.” 

The  mother  took  the  glove  from  the  child 
and  looked  at  it 

“It  is  a  delicate,  pretty  thing,”  she  said. 

“  But  do  ncA  grieve,  my  child.  Many  little 
children,  as  good  as  my  little  Ellen,  have  no 
covering  for  their  batids  or  feet  Your  blue 
mils  and  scarf  will  look  prettier  than  the  pink 
ones ;  as  there  is  more  of  the  lily  than  of  the 
rose  in  my  little  daughter’s  complexion.” 

The  mother  removed  her  daughter’s  bat — 
wiped  her  eyes  with. the  plain  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchief  she  held  in  her  band— parted  the 
curls  from  her  foR-beud.  and  impresstd  a  kiss 
on  her  pure  white  brow.  The  child  tried  to 
look  pleased,  but  her  little  heart  would  heave. 

During  this  conversation  they  had  been 
standing  in  a  shady,  flower-bespangled  lawn, 
which  lay  in  front,  and  on  one  side  of  the 
dwelling.  Richard,  couched  bebing  a  bush  to 
escape  observation,  peered  through  the  fence, 
and  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed.  He  almost 
held  his  breath  when  he  looked  at  the  elegant 
Lady.  He  though  the  flowers  were  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  bethought  Ellen  the  most  beautiful  of 
all.  Violets,  roses,  lilies  and  sundiine  were 
combined  in  her  face,  and  Richard  loved  to 
look  at  her,  he  hardly  knew  why.  He  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  soft  hands  of  a  lovely  lady  bad 
once  parted  the  now  straggling  locks  from  his 
brow,  and  that  she  bad  kissed  it  as  tenderly 
os  Mrs.  Mason  did  her  daughter’s. 

The  mother  and  daughter  passed  into  the 
house,  and  the  boy  stood  looking  after  them. 
He  took  the  paper  from  his  bosom  which  con- 
taine<l  the  glove,  opened  it,  looked  at  the 
glove,  and  then  at  the  door  by  which  the  little 
girl  bad  entered.  His  better  nature  finally 
prevailed,  and  he  went  confidently  through 
the  gate,  ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the 
front  door,  and  rang  the  bell.  A  servant 
opened  the  door  and  told  him  to  go  around  to 
the  kitchen. 

“  I  want  to  see  the  little  girl,”  said  Richard. 

“  What  do  you  want  of  Ellen,”  said  the  ser¬ 
vant. 

On  hearing  her  name  mentioned,  Ellen  came 
forward  from  the  parlor,  and  Richard  held 
out  her  glove. 

Ellen  was  overjoyed.  She  went  bounding 
into  the  parlor,  saying. 

“  See  mama,  only  see.  A  boy  has  found 
it” 
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“  Where  U  he  ?”  Mid  Mrs  Ma>wa.  *•  Did  you 
thank  him!” 

Oh  no,”  Mid  Ellen,  I  forgot  it  But  I’ll 
give  him  my  doll.” 

“  Boys  don’t  care  much  for  dolls,”  said  Mrs. 
Ma<oii;  “  Invite  him  in,  I  want  to  apologize 
for  your  upgl«*ct.” 

Ellen  went  to  the  door  and  calU^d  him.  lie 
walked  into  the  parlor  with  all  the  confidence 
which  the  cousciousaess  of  having  done  a 
noble  action  imparts. 

Mrs.  .Mason  was  surprised  when  she  .saw  his 
^  apptutrnnce. 

“You  area  good  honest  hoy,”  she  said, 
“  You  will  grow  up  to  be  a  respectable  man  I 
'  hope.  Always  be  good  and  honeet,  and  good 
men  and  women  will  love  you,  and  God  will 
love  you  too.” 

“  Will  she  love  me  1  ”  said  Richard,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  little  gitl. 

Mra  Mason  smiled  and  Mid,  “  I  liope  Ellen 
loves  all  good  children.” 

”  He  would  look  like  Charley,”  said  Ellen, 
“  if  he  hod  nice  clothes.” 

Mrs.  Mason’s  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  was 
for  little  Charley  her  eldest  child,  and  only 
son,  that  she  was  now  in  mourning. 

“  lie  may  have  the  book  pa  got  for  me  yes¬ 
terday,”  said  Ellen.  “Pa  got  the  wrong 
book,  and  he  may  have  it  It  is  ‘  How  to  bt; 
a  Man.’  Pa  meant  to  buy  ‘  How  to  be  a  Lady !' 
but  they  were  together,  and  he  brought  away 
the  w  rong  one.  May  not  he  have  it  ma?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  you  may  give  it  to  him,” 
mid  Mrs  Mason,  as  she  took  the  book,  and 
took  np  her  pencil  to  write  his  name  on  the 
fly-leaf.  Can  you  read,  little  boy !” 

“  No  ma’am.”  ‘*■ 

“  Will  you  tell  me  your  name  T” 

“  Richard  Porter.” 

“  How  old  are  you?  ” 

“Dun  know.” 

“  What  do  you  do,  Richard  ?  ” 

“  I  beg  for  father.  The  cars  ran  over  him, 
and  he  can’t  work.” 

“  Can  your  mother  work  ?” 

“  Yes  ma’am — when  she  a’n’t  drunk.” 

“Horrible!  ” 

“  She’s  none  of  my  mother.  My  mother’s 
dead.” 

“Poor  boy!”  said  Mrs.  Mason,  as  the 
passed  her  dainty  fingers  through  his  matted 
hair,  and>  looked  into  his  deep  Iwown  eyes 
with  true  sympathy  and  ailbction.  It  was  the 
first  kind  look  and  word  of  affection  that  he 


bsd  received  from  a  lady  since  his  mother 
clu-s'd  her  eyes  in  d<'atb,  two  years  beiore. 
It  stirred  the  deep  feelings  of  his  heart,  and 
tears  of  mingled  gratitude  and  grief  stood  in 
his  eyes.  ^ 

“  Will  you  go  to  school  and  learn  to  read 
if  I  will  give  you  some  clothes  and  books?” 
said  Mrs.  Mason. 

“  Yea  ma’am,”  said  Richard.  “  if  1  can  get 
something  to  eat.’’ 

“  Come  to  the  kitchen  door,  every  morning, 
on  your  way  to  school  ”  said  Mrs.  Mason, 
“  and  if  yon  are  clean  and  neat  and  your  hair 
nicely  ebmbed,  Bridget  will  give  you  some¬ 
thing  to  eat,  and  a  biscuit  to  carry  to  school 
for  your  dinner.  Ask  your  father  if  he  is 
willing  to  have  you  do  so.  If  he  is,  come 
here  to-morrow  morning  and  I  vvill  give  you 
some  clothes  which  used  to  belong  to  my 
little  Charley.” 

Mrs  Mason  supplied  Richasd  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold-viotuaLs,  and  he  hastened  homo 
with  a  lighter  heart  than  he  had  felt  before 
for  many  months. 

He  succeeded  in  persuading  his  father  to 
let  him  do  as  Mrs.  Mason  had  suggested. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  he  found  his 
way  to  that  lady’s  dwelling.  Mrs.  Mason  was 
walking  on  a  balcony,  when  she  saw  her  little 
protdgd  approaching,  and  called  to  him.  Ho 
presented  himself  to  her  in  a  greatly  improved 
condition.  His  dingy  complexion  of  yester¬ 
day  was  now  clean  and  fair — his  hair  was 
thoroughly  combed,  and,  as  the  water  with 
which  he  had  saturated  it  was  beginning  to 
dry,  it  was  evidently  inclined  to  wave.  He 
was,  as  Mrs.  Mason  plainly  told  him,  a  very 
fine-looking  boy. 

Bridget  liked  him.  She  gave  him  a  hearty 
breakfast ;  his  ragged  clothes  were  exchanged 
for  whole  ones,  and  he  was  soon  ou  his  way  to 
school,  carrying  a  note  to  the  teachi*r  from 
Mrs.  Mason. 

He  called  on  his  way  home  in  the  afternoon, 
for  his  old  clothes,  as  he  wanted  them,  he  said, 
to  beg  in. 

“  Poor  boy !”  said  Mrs.  Mason,  “  I  hope  you 
will  some  day  be  above  begging.  You  will,  if 
you  are  a  good  boy,  study  well  at  school,  and 
are  willing  to  work.” 

This  was  the  first  time  Richard  had  ever 
been  told,  in  a  i^rit  of  kindness,  that  begging 
was  degrading.  He  was  too  young  to  fully 
understand  it  now,  but  he  began  to  have  an 
idea  of  something  better. 
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Rlehkrd’s  father  had,  in  hie  early  manhood, 
been  respectable  and  promising.  Rut  a  course 
of  intemperance  had  brutalized  hU  nature, 
until  be  was  now  only  a  shattered  wi-cok. 
II  is  mother,  a  lovely  lady,  had  been  early 
called  away  from  a  life  of  suffering  and  pri¬ 
vation  by  the  kind  angel  of  Death.  Hu  step¬ 
mother  was  a  miserable  virago— a  disgrace  to 
her  sex  and  to  humanity. 

One  Sabbath  morning,  as  Richard  waa  won¬ 
dering  about  the  streets,  be  saw  little  Ellon 
and  her  paronts  on  their  way  to  ebnreh.  He 
followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  watched 
them  enter.  When  all  wsts  quiet  4ibout  the 
church,  he  glided  in.  He  stood — looking 
wildly  about  him,  until  Ellen  motioned  him 
to  their  pew.  Mrs.  Mason  could  not  object  to 
a  boy  whi^wore  her  Charley’s  clothes,  sitting 
beside  her.  Thns  a  little  beggar,  and  a  child 
of  fortune,  were  seated  together  in  the  house 
of  God — equals,  perhapn,  in  the  dght  of  Him 
for  whose  worship  the  edifice  was  reared  1 

Richard  continued  faithfully  to  go  to  school 
during  the  months  of  summer.  When  the 
frosts  of  Autumn  had  nipped  the  flowers  and 
seared  the  leaves,  his  father’s  earthly  remains 
were  carried  to  the  grave.  Richard’s  misera¬ 
ble  lodgings  were  now  denied  him,  and  he  was 
turned  shelterless  into  the  streets. 

Mrs.  Mason  did  not  here  fail  him.  Though 
delicate  and  fragile  as  a  flower,  she  went  out 
with  him  one  flrosty  morning,  to  the  house  of 
a  lowly  friend — one  to  whose  necessities  she 
had  often  administered — and  found  him  a 
home.  The  widow,  in  whose  care  she  left 
him,  was  very  poor,  but  respectable.  Here  ho 
could  be  boarded  and  lodged,  and  oould  par¬ 
tially  pay  for  his  flare  by  doing  chores  in  the 
evening,  and  distributing  newspapers  in  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Mason  would  make  up  the  de¬ 
ficiency,  and  more.  Mrs.  Reed  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  were  pleased  to  have  so  active  a  lad  to 
wait  upon  them,  as  it  gave  them  more  time  to 
ply  the  needle. 

Richard  remained  at  this  place  four  years— 
seldom  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  his 
benefhetresH.  He  sometimes  received  an  en¬ 
couraging  word  fVom  her  through  Mrs.  Reed, 
but,  as  she  thought  she  could  trust  him  to  the 
guidance  of  that  excellent  matron,  she  was  in  a 
manner  forgetting  him,  except  as  she  contri¬ 
buted  regularly  toward  bis  maintenance.  As 
bar  personal  attention  was  no  longer  needed, 
her  benevolence  found  other  channels  In  which 
to  flow- 
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Did  Richard  forget  her  ?  Did  he  forget  her 
little  daughter !  Never.  Nothing  could 
cause  his  susceptible  heart  to  forget  them. 
Though  they  were  seemingly  almost  infinitely 
above  him  in  rank,  they  were  good  and  bene¬ 
volent.  They  had  saved  him  from  degrada¬ 
tion.  This  was  a  lie  which  bound  him  to 
them,  and  he  worshipped  thorn  afar  off,  os  many 
worship  the  great  Benefactor. 

Richard  hod  a  little  souvenir  of  Ellen— care¬ 
fully  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  book, 
and  put  away  in  the  corner  of  his  chest.  This 
chest,  by  the  way,  was  an  old  tea-chest,  (per¬ 
haps  one  of  those  which  were  cmptie<l  in  73,) 
on  which  he  had  faatene<l  a  lid  with  Iiinges  of 
leather.  The  treasure  we  mention  was  a  small 
pink  kid  glove,  somewhat  soiled — the  identi¬ 
cal  glove  he  ha<l  picked  up  on  the  side-walk. 
Ellen  had  given  it  to  him  one  day  when  he  went 
to  Mr.  Mason’s  for  his  morning  meal,  as  she 
said  her  doll  had  but  one  hand,  and  did  not 
need  it  Richard  prized  the  little  treasure, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  why.  He  had  so 
few  toys,  and  so  little  attention,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  this  single,  soiled  glove,  from  such  a 
little  fairy,  deeply  stirred  the  feelings  of  his 
young  heart. 

At  the  close  of  four  years,  when  Richard 
was  twelve  years  old,  Mr.  Mason  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  removed  from  Boston  to  New  Tork. 
Soon  after  this  time.  Miss  Reed,  the  widow’s 
daughter,  married  a  respectable  mechanic 
living  in  the  vicinity,  and  siie  and  her  mother 
immediately  removed  to  his  home.  They  still 
offered  Richard  a  home  with  them.  But  lie 
did  not  wish  longer  to  depend  upon  their  kind¬ 
ness.  He  felt  that  be  was  now  able  to  take 
care  of  himself.  He  was  strong  and  active. 
He  could  read  and  write  well.  He  had  studied 
Geography  and  Arithmetic— and  had  also 
studied,  from  the  book  little  Ellen  gave  him. 
“  How  to  be  a  Man.” 

We  will  not  follow  Richard  during  the  next 
nine  years  of  his  life,  much  of  which  time  was 
spent  in  school.  His  scanty  wardrobe  was 
supplied  by  his  earnings  daring  vacations— and 
his  board  bills  wore  paid  by  his  daily  manual 
labor  before  and  after  the  hours  of  study.  He 
inspired  confidence  wherever  he  went,  and 
many  were  ready  to  aid  him  in  his  course. 
By  the  Idesring  of  Providence  on  his  ceaseless 
efibrts,  he  had  not  long  attained  bis  majority 
when  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  a  college 
In  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 

•n  the  day  previous  t«  commencement,  at 
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he  was  leisurely  looking  over  his  books,  he 
took  down  a  little  red  covered  volume  which 
had  not  been  removed  for  a  long  time.  A 
little  kid  glove  fell  from  its  leaves  to  his  table. 
He  picked  it  up,  and  as  he  looked  at  it,  tears 
of  recollection  dimmed  bis  eyes.  The  book 
was — “  I  low  to  be  a  Man” — the  glove,  the 
tiny  treasure  of  his  boyhood. 

Hu  looked  at  it  again.  It  was  a  right-hand 
glove.  He  laid  it  on  his  hand.  It  scarcely 
covered  the  palm.  He  wondered  where  the 
little  hand  was  that  had  worn  it — whether  it 
was  placed  in  another  and  stronger  band — 
whether  those  violet  eyes  were  dancing  in  the 
light  of  another's  smile.  He  opened  the  book. 
On  a  fly-leaf  was  written  in  bold  hand,  “  El- 
leu  Mason,  by  her  father,  tVm.  Mason.”  Un¬ 
der  this  his  own  name  was  written  in  a  more 
delicate  hand. 

”  William  Mason  !'■’  said  Richard,  I  was 
never  much  acquainted  with  him.  But  I 
w  ould  really  like  to  learn  what  has  become  of 
that  angel  wife  and  daughter  of  his.  Ellen 
must  now  number  about  nineteen  summers. 

“William  Mason?”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  a 
young  gentleman  who  roomed  with  him, 
“  Do  yon  mean  the  merchant  in  New  York,  by 
that  name,  who  formerly  resided  here !” 

“  I  think  he  is  a  merchant,”  said  Richard 
“  and  that  he  is  now  in  New  York.” 

“I  am  well  acquainted  with  him,”  said 
Holmes.  “  I  have  the  honor  to  claim  him  as 
an  uncle.  They  are  now  in  Boston.  They 
came  to  visit  their  friends,  and  to  be  present 
at  the  commencement  e.xerciscs  in  Harvard. 
They  arc  stopping  at  the  Tremont  House. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  them,  will  you  go, 
there  with  me  this  afternoon,  as  I  am  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  them  a  call  ?'’ 

Richard  readily  consented  to  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  call  was  accordingly  made.  He 
found  little  Ellen,  or  Miss  Mason,  as  be  must 
now  call  her,  grown  to  be  a  l)cautiful  young 
lady.  She  still  had  a  slight  figure,  beautiful 
blue  eyes,  and  sunny  curls.  Her  mother  was 
still  the  elegant  Indy  of  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mason  presently  came  in,  and  Holmes 
introduced  Mr.  Porter  as  a  member  of  the  Se¬ 
nior  class  in  Harvard.  Mr.  Mason  asked  him 
what  he  purposed  to  do  after  leaving  college. 

“  I  intend,”  said  Richard,  “  to  serve  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  employ  of  some  merchant, 
if  I  can  obtain  a  desirable  situation,  as  I  wish 
to  turn  my  attention  to  commerce.” 

"Have  you  capital?”  said  Mr.  Mason. 


“  None  other,’’  .said  Richard,  “  than  a  toler¬ 
able  education,  a  tair  moral  character,  and 
early  acquired  habits  of  industry.” 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  Mr.  Mason  “  looked 
on  him  and  loved  him,”  for  before  he  had  left, 
he  oflered  him  a  place  in  his  mercantile  house 
in  New  York. 

Richard  accepted  the  clerkship  which  Mr. 
Mason  oflered,  and  left,  highly  pleased  with 
the  call,  and  thankful  that  be  had  escaped  re¬ 
cognition— not  that  be  felf  ashamed  of  his  ear¬ 
ly  poverty,  but  he  wished  to  reserve  the  secret 
for  a  future  surpri.se. 

The  next  day,  when  Richard  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  oration,  in  glancing  over  the  au¬ 
dience,  he  chanced  to  meet  the  approving  look 
of  a  pair  of  mild  blue  eyes,  which,  long  years 
before,  had  seemed  to  reflect  on  him  the  light 
of  heaven. 

He  immediately  went  to  New  York,  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  duties  as  on  ordinary  clerk,  at 
a  moderate  salary.  By  his  industry,  integrity, 
and  superior  abilities,  he  soon  gained  the  es¬ 
teem  and  confidence  of  his  employer,  and, 
during  the  second  year  of  his  stay  with  Mr. 
Mason,  he  became  bis  confidential  clcik. 

Mr.  Mason  often  invited  him  to  take  dinner 
at  his  house,  and  he  sometimes  spent  an  even¬ 
ing  there.  He  was  pleased  with  Mrs.  Mason's 
society,  and  more  than  pleased  with  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  her  daughter.  The  more  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Ellen,  the  more  be  saw  in  her 
character  to  approve  and  to  admire.  Gradu¬ 
ally — almost  unconsciously — his  affections  be¬ 
came  deeply  engaged,  and  he  bad  reason  to 
believe  they  were  reciprocated. 

He  blamed  himself  greatly  for  abusing  the 
kindness  and  confidence  of  his  friends — blamed 
himself  because  he  could  not  help  loving  the 
beautiful,  the  gifted  and  the  good! 

He  could  not  think  of  the  future  as  discon¬ 
nected  with  Ellen.  His  ambition,  be  thought, 
would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  call  her  his  own, 
and  could  make  her  as  happy  as  her  merits 
deserved.  His  own  happiness  would  thereby 
be  most  certainly  secured. 

But  she  was  the  child  of  fortune.  She  had 
been  delicately  reared,  had  always  enjoyed  the 
elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life.  He  would  not 
for  years — perhaps  ever — be  able  to  maintain 
her  in  the  style  to  which  she  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  This  thought  troubled  him,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  felt  disposed  to 
murmur  against  his  fate — to  almost  curse  the 
poverty  in  which  he  hod  been  born  and  rtoircd 
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He  saddcnly  discontinued  to  call  at  Mr.  Ma-  Here  me  from  the  care  of  the  concern  here, 
son’s,  and  declined  all  his  invitations  to  din*  we  will  divide  the  proflts.  Yon  and  Ellen 
ncr,  always  urging  some  trivial  excuse.  Mr.  cau  enter  into  a  partnership  if  yon  like,  and 
Mason  was  grieved  at  his  favorite  clerk’s  dis-  form  a  contract  to  suit  yourselves.” 
atfuction,  but  he  trusted  that  he  should,  in  So  saying,  he  was  off,  leaving  Richard  to 
time,  have  a  satisfactory  explanation.  his  own  reflections. 

“Will  you  take  dinner  at  my  house  to-mor-  Richard  accepted  his  invitation  to  dinner, 
row,  Mr.  Porter  ?”  said  Mr.  Mason,  on  the  After  they  had  discuiw.'d  the  turkey,  and  other 
evening  before  Thanksgiving.  choice  viands,  and  the  guests  had  dropped  off, 

“  I  thunk  you,  Mr,  Mason,”  said  Richard,  he  still  lingered. 

“  but  you  must  excuse  me.”  lie  took  a  little  red-covered  book  from  his 

“Have  you  other  engagements?”  urged  Mr.  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Ellen,  requesting  her 
Mason.  to  show  it  to  her  mother,  and  to  ask  her  if  she 

Richard  looked  distressed.  did  not  think  he  had  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

“  Mr.  Mason,”  said  he,  “  I  may  place  confl-  Mrs.  Mason  took  the  book  and  looked  at  it, 
deuce  in  you,  and  tell  you  all.  1  have  been  She  looked  at  the  little  glove  which  it  cou- 
so  presumptuous  os  to  cherish  an  affection  for  tained,  and  then  at  the  young  man  before  her. 
your  daughter,  without  considering  the  great  The  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  her  mind, 
gulf  which  lies  between  us.  The  only  amends  “My  dear  Richard  1”  said  she;  “my  long 
I  can  now  make,  to  myself  or  to  her,  is  to  lost  boy.  You  have  no  greater  cause  for  thank- 
avid  a  meeting,  which  would,  1  fear,  be  alike  fulness  than  1  have.  You  have  more  than  ful- 
painful  to  each.”  filled  my  highest  wishes.” 

“Docs  ray  daughter  love  you?”  said  Mr-  Before  that  evening  closed,  Richard  had  the 
Mason.  promise  of  the  hand  that  once  wore  that  little 

“  It  may  be  vanity  in  luc  which  causes  mu  glove, 
to  fear  that  she  docs,”  said  Richard.  The  glove  is  still  kept  as  an  al  most  sacred  me 

“Take  courage,  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Mason ;  menta  It  now  lies  beside  the  paper  on  which  I 

“  I  think  we  may  throw  a  bridge  across  the  write ;  and  Ellen,  my  own  Ellen,  is  wondering 

gulf  of  which  you  speak.  I  am  getting  old,  “  if  I  catch  inspiration  in  conducting  my  ‘  for* 

and  tired  of  business.  I  want  to  retire.  If  cign  corrcspondence’(  1 )  from  that  littlo 

you  will  be  my  partuer  in  business,  and  re-  glove  1” 


[Connected  with  the  following  sweet  and  plaintive  lines  is  a  bit  of  “  Romance  in  Real  Life,”  an 
acquaintance  with  which  is  necessary  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  author.  They 
were  written  by  a  young  Prussian  surgeon,  attached  to  the  Russian  army,  and  who  was  present 
and  lost  his  left  arm  by  a  cannon  ball,  in  the  memorable  and  sanguinary  battle  of  Inkermann, 
fought  before  Sebastopol.  After  being  thus  maimed,  he  came  to  America  to  recruit  his  healtli ; 
and  in  his  travels,  he  came  to  Niagara  Kalis.  He  was  by  nature,  and  by  his  position  in  society,  a 
ginlU'man,  and  possessed  of  considerable  wealth  in  Vienna.  He  was  a  very  tine  schulsr,  and 
withal  a  very  intelligent  young  man.  While  at  Niagara  Palls,  his  last  dollar  was  expended  for 
necessaries,  a  remittance  from  home  having  failed  to  reach  him.  Being  a  stranger  amongst  stran¬ 
gers,  and  in  a  strange  land,  he  could  not  borrow,  and  his  lofty  spirit  scorned  to  beg ;  yet  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done,  and  that,  too,  speedily.  He  thouglit  of  many  expedients  to  raise  money  to 
get  home,  but  he  could  fix  upon  none  that  seemed  at  all  likely  to  succeed.  In  an  almost  frantic 
state  of  mind,  he  many  times  sought  the  brink  of  “  fierce  Niagara,”  with  a  determination  to  bury 
himself  and  his  misery  in  the  yawning  abyss  below ;  but  when  death  stared  him  in  the  face,  his 
wonted  courage  entirely  failed  him.  His  kind  and  humane  heart  would  not  permit  hhn  to  do  so 
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rMh  and  fool-hardy  a  deed.  He  again  resorted  to  devising  expedients  to  raise  a  little  money. 
He  Anally  conclnded  to  engage  a  horse  and  carriage  to  drive  around  the  “falls,*’  take  it  to  Can¬ 
ada,  sell  it,  take  the  proceeds  and  go  home,  and  then  remit  to  the  owner  the  fnll  value  of  his 
property.  He  got  the  horse  and  buggy,  went  to  Canada,  put  up  at  a  hotel ;  and  again  his  cour¬ 
age  failed  him.  He  could  not  commit  crime.  With  a  mind  almost  delirious,  he  retired,  and  was 
found  in  his  room,  next  day,  by  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  who  had  him  arrested  for 
grand  larceny,  and  conAned  in  Lockport  jail.  If  confinement  in  a  prison  ever  wrought  hard  upon 
any  person,  it  preyed  with  relentless  grasp  and  powerful  effect  upon  the  refined  seusibilitieS  and 
delicate  nerves  of  this  unfortunate  j'oung  soldier. 

To  be  brief :  his  gcnticmauiy  appearance,  frank  and  manly  address,  and  the  spirit  of  candor  and 
honesty  evinced  in  his  statement  of  the  misconceived  affair  tliat  brought  about  his  confinement, 
enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  sheriff  and  several  ]ironiiiient  members  of  the  Niagara  County  bar. 
in  his  behalf,  who  became  satisfied  that  there  existed  no  iulenlioti  to  commit  crime,  and  that  what 
he  had  done  was,  as  he  had  conceived,  the  work  of  necessity,  rather  than  a  desire  to  violate  the 
law.  In  November,  1856,  a  petition  to  the  Governor  was  drawn,  and  signed  by  every  member  of 
the  grand  jury  then  in  sessior,  by  the  sheriff,  and  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Niagara  bar, 
asking  to  have  him  discharged,  which  was  promptly  granted  by  Governor  Clark.  His  new-made 
friends  raised  him  a  fund  large  enough  to  send  him  to  his  “  dearest  friend."  his  wife ;  and  he  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  It  was  while  incarcerated  in  prison  that  he  penned  the  following  poem,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  wife  of  the  owner  of  the  horse  and  buggy,  whose  name  we  forbear  to  make 
public.  A  copy  of  the  poem,  with  the  dedication,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author,  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  writer  of  this  introductory  note.] 

Locktort,  N.  Y.,  March,  1858.  «.  w,  o. 


THF.  warriors  slept !  In  grave-like  pesos 
Lay  hushed  the  mad'ning  battle-cry, 

A  jet-black  flag*  mourned  in  the  breexe 
O'er  wounded  heroes,  doomed  to  die. 

And  one  there  toiled,  and  cared,  and  sighed, 
'Moug  ghastly  forms  of  wail  and  woe. 

On  Inkermann's  blood-roiling  tide 
Torn  from  the  grasp  of  fiercest  foe. 

When,  hark !  a  sound  broke  on  the  ear 
Like  billows  dashing  ’gainst  the  shore  I 
In  midnight-garb  had  stolen  near 
Tlie  frantic  hosts  yet  stained  with  gore. 

Ere  struggling  gloom  the  morning  hailed 
As  brides  of  death  our  brave  had  bled, 

Tlie  jet-black  flag,  in  darkness  veiled. 

Had  proved  no  charm  o'er  maimed  or  dead. 

And  him  who  toiled,  and  cared,  and  sighed. 

'Hong  ghastly  forms  of  wail  and  woe, 
Aurora's  gilded  streams  of  light 
Found  bedded  in  his  life-blood's  flow. 

Though  death  was  not  the  sufferer's  doom, 

A  limb  did  mother  earth  reclaim ! — 

And  ere  again  enow  decked  its  tomb. 

He  roamed  to  lands  of  peace-bom  fame. 


*  A  Mack  Sag  hoisted  over  s  hoepital  or  a  camp  of  wounded,  sbiehlit  them  from  the  Are  or  attack  of  the 
SBamy.  The  writer  was  one  of  the  medical  attendants  on  duly,  on  tlie  night  in  gnestion. 
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He  came  and  drank  the  baliny  air 
Of  health  and  strength  round  freedom’s  throne, 
And  then, — a  cup  of  dark  despair ! 

When  gold  had  fled,  forlorn,  alone. 


Yet,  willed  to  battle  'gainst  the  surge, 

By  labor  of  the  humblest  name, 

Distrust  spoke,  like  a  funeral  dirge, 

Rtand  back !— Behold  your  mangled  frame  I 


And  he  who  toiled,  and  cared,  and  sighed, 
'Mong  ghastly  forms  of  wail  and  woe. 

From  wild  Niagara’s  giddy  height 
Gazed  down,  and  fain  would  sleep  below. 

And  though  tlie  cataract’s  holy  breath 
Reared  ko!— no  anicidal  fame ! 

A  dungeon  rose  o’er  honor's  death ! 

O  horror ! — through  that  mangled  frame  I 

In  it  he  mourns.  His  lonely  tread. 

As  in  sepulchral  vault,  appals; 

In  it,  his  feverish  aching  head, 

Rests  drooping  ’gainst  the  cold,  bare  walls. 


Ko  help  seems  near,  no  loved  ones  cheer, 

A  chasm  parts  his  warmest  friend. 

His  doleful  euflerings,  burning  tear. 

Rhe  must  not  see,  nor  understand. 

But  lo !  while  brooding  in  despair, 

He  dreams  a  dream,  and  sees  afar. 

Wing’d  angels  flood  the  dulcet  air, 

L4ke  orbs  of  lilies,  round  a  star. 

And  one  on  gentle  zephyrs  borne. 

Draws  near  and  speaks :  Hope  on !  Good  cheert 
For  FREEDOM,  like  a  golden  morn 
To  chase  thy  night,  is  drawing  near. 

The  seraphs  pas.s.  Anon  a  storm 
That  sweeps  the  heavens,  howls  his  name, 

And  fiends  hurl  by  a  rating  form 
That  weeps  a  dging  husband's  shame. 

The  spell  then  breaks;  yet  on  the  clouds 
The  visions,  battling,  seem  to  fly; — 

But,  hark  !  are  those  triumphant  shouts 
Of  yon  fair  angels,  through  the  sky? 

And  him  who  toiled,  and  cared,  and  sighed, 

’Mong  ghastly  forms  of  wail  and  woe. 

Thus,  like  a  skiff,  a  restless  tide 
Of  Hope  and  Hear  rolls  to  and  fro. 


SpIrltaalUm — Revivals. 

Toat  a  great  spiritual  influx  is  now  perrail- 
1ng  our  humanity,  seems  a  solemn  and  beauti¬ 
ful  truth.  Scarcely  a  paper  that  wo  receive 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  but  contains 
accounts  of  the  awakening  of  tlio  religious  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  community  from  which  it  emanates. 
tVe  have  hem’ll  these  things  severely  censured  us 
imposture — or  at  the  best  delusion.  Wo  think 
•otherwise— wo  believe  mankind  are  yearly 
growing  into  nearer  spiritual  reiations,  and  the 
progress  of  human  development  is  on  tiie  side 
«f  what  is  truly  t^o  spiritual  aspect  of  man.  As 
these  organs  by  a  right  early  culture  are  enlar¬ 
ged,  and  become  prepouderato  by  hereditary 
proclivities,  our  maidens  sliall  prophecy— our 
yonng  aaen  see  visions,  and  our  old  men  dream 
dreanu. 

The  materialistic  perled  is  fast  yielding  to  a 
-clearer  spiritual  insight,  and  in  its  beautiful 
pathway,  the  thorns  and  thistles  will  disappear, 
and  a  new  Eden  arise.  liegislation  will  a.ssume 
a  morehnmaae  aspect — a  more  beneficent  spirit 
bo  iofased  into  the  criminal  code,  and  man, 
dowB-treddeu  and  debased,  shake  himself  from 
the  dust. 

We  have  long  felt  that  something  more  pure 
and  better  defined  must  eventuate  from  what 
passes  under  the  name  of  “  modern  spiritual¬ 
ism,”  for  we  have  felt  that  under  much  tliat  was 
«mde,  puerile,  and  of  little  moment  in  any 
•way,  were  hidden  gems  of  pure  truth.  What¬ 
ever  else  might  be  in  their  theories,  they  still 
agreed  upon  some  important  points.  Ihryj  icere 
beneficent  in  spirit  and  progressive  in  ideas. 

This  is  much,  and  not  without  significance. 
Then,  too,  the  very  fact  tliat  some  millions  of 
people  in  a  country  have  turned  their  attention 
atrongly  to  a  contemplation  of  the  unseen  and 
•temal,  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  im|iortant 
Wsulte.  And  now,  following  closely  upon  this 
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state  of  the  public  mind,  appears,  'wliat  is  call¬ 
ed  the  “  Ilevivals,”  which  are  accepted  by  all 
C'bri.stians  as  a  legitimate  miiiifcstation  of  the 
spirit  of  God  akin  to  that  which  was  witnessed 
by  tlie  Apostles,  after  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord. 

Wc  have  attended  more  than  one  circle,  in 
which  wo  were  confident  all  was  truthful  ainl 
reliable.  Nothing  very  remarkable  perhaps 
was  evolved,  if  wo  except  a  psychological  state 
which  seemed  to  be  supcriudiicod  upon  ourself. 
Wc  were  conscious  of  a  ru.sli  of  beautiful 
thouglits,  rare  pos.sages  of  scripture,  snatclies 
of  poetry,  Ac.,  which  we  suppressed  the  utter¬ 
ance  of,  believing  it  the  action  of  a  highly  ex¬ 
cited  temperament.  We  remember  verses  like 
the  following  which  came  with  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  sigiiifieancy  to  our  mind,  aud  whicli  we 
could  scarcely  forbear  uttering  audibly.  Lo  1 
I  am  with  yon  always  even  unto  the  end  of  tho 
world.  I  will  lead  you  by  a  way  ye  know  not 
'of.  Take  no  tbonglit  what  yc  sliall  say,  for  it 
sliall  be  given  you  in  that  hour  what  ye  shall 
speak.  All  things  are  yours  whether  in  heaven 
or  earth,  and  ye  arc  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God’s. 
Notliiug  shall  separate  you  from  the  love  of 
Gixl.”  Now  all  this  came,  as  the  best  truth 
does,  unsought,  and  we  lialf  feared  our  own 
wilfuluess  might  close  tlio  avenue  to  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  a  divine  oracle,  but,  we  feared  also  tho 
touch  of  falsehood  that  might  be  hid  there ;  wo 
feared  to  luistake  the  action  of  our  own  natural 
facnltien  for  an  unseen  impulse — we  could  not 
grieve  aud  wound  tlio  sonl  of  trnth  l>y  what 
might  BO  easily  be  misinterpreted,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  were  silent.  Nor  is  this  a  tithe  of  wh.at 
was  in  our  thoughts  at  the  time ;  passages  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  came  with  wonderful 
rapidity  and  brilliance.  tVe  do  not  suppose 
this  to  bo  at  all  peculiar  or  remarkable,  and  we 
name  it  only  as  a  psychological  experience,  as 
we  shall  name  others  hereafter. 

Once  the  Seer  penetrating  the  mystery  of  life 
•was  the  birth  of  centuries,  and  he  did  help  on¬ 
ward  human  thought,  however  much  of  crude 
speculation  may  have  mingled  with  his  visions; 
now  it  may  be  in  car  ago  we  have  the  birth  of 
a  new  faculty,  and  thousands  see,  nut  tlio  rapt 
vision  of  the  ancient  .Prophets,  not  the  pum 
spiritualisms,  and  the  thonghtfolsaggestiunAOl^* 
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aVoD  liniubuldt,  a  Jacob Bebman,  oraS^rc(leu• 
burg,  but  iu  tbo  apirit  wurld,  sco  men  aa  trees 
V'ulkiug.  dimly  and  iniperlectly. 

Still  we  must  confess  to  a  lack  of  much  that 
is  essential  to  ourselves,  though  we  are  willing 
to  believe  others  may  even  grow  under  what 
seems  n  poor  and  imperfect  manifestation. 
Tlrey,  the  Media,  compel  us  to  pass  hours  and 
hours  in  painful  expectancy ;  they  deprive  us 
of  what  is  invaluable,  inestimable  time ;  and 
then  toil  us  no  new  thing.  They  exalt  us  by  no 
new  thought,  and  we  contend  wo  should  ad¬ 
vance  farther,  and  more  rapidly  by  the  normal 
action  of  our  own  faculties,  assisted  by  higher 
intelligences,  while  our  minds  are  kept  iu  a 
pure  and  willing  state  to  receive. 

There  seems  to  be  a  periodicity  iu  human  de- 
lusioins,  which  arc  only  in  part  delusions,  fur  iu 
the  Ages,  the  chaff  is  separated  from  the  wheat, 
and  we  find  tliere  was  good  grain  mingled  with 
the  chall;  and  this  good  grain  becomes  a  i)or- 
tion  of  human  light  and  wisdom,  and  is  held  by 
men  as  precious  truth.  Thus  through  Astrolo¬ 
gy  and  the  belief  iu  Witchcraft,  which  was  at 
one  time  universal,  and  even  Sir  Matthew  Halo 
condemned  a  “witch"  to  death,  wo  have  come 
down  to  the  sciences  of  Astronomy,  Mesmerism 
.and  Psychology,  those  old  dclosiuns  having 
aided  in  the  advance  of  truth,  though  them¬ 
selves  full  of  the  grossest  error.  We  might  cite 
numberless  other  cases  of  extatics,  dreamers, 
prophets,  miracle  workers,  &c.,  which  have 
l>roduccd  universal  inquiry,  and  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  and  believed  in  by  the  powerful  and 
cultivated  of  past  ages,  yet  no  one  now  accepts 
these  iu  a  whole  as  being  true.  So  we  believe 
will  it  be  in  our  day.  Wo  shall  reject  much  of 
these  spiritual  manifestations,  as  imposition, 
much  as  impossible,  and  still  there  will  be  a 
substratum  of  truth,  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
world. 

Our  own  mind  is  nut  cf  that  character  to 
need  u  miracle  to  demonstrate  our  eternal  spir¬ 
itual  relations.  We  should  nut  believe  though 
one  rose  from  the  dead,  but  we  believe  because 
of  the  nature  of  things,  because  of  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect,  the  relation  of  desire  and 
medium  of  gratification;  the  everlasting  cry  of 
eternal  voieffl  in  the  soul  itself,  the  response  of 
all  nature  to  the  cry  of  the  divine  within  us, 
and  therefore  we-do  not  need  this  coarse  exter¬ 
nal  testimony,  although  we  arc  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  there  is 
a  state  beyond  that  whicli  is  cognizant  to  our 
at  present  external  senses,  and  are  willing  it 
should  weigh  at  its  own  value,  to  those  who 
need  such  proof. 

S.  H.  Whitman  is  a  woman  of  culture,  of  rare 
and  original  genius,  and  a  poet.  From  such  u 
mind  nothing  can  emanate  devoid  of  interest 


and  significancy.  She  has  been  long  an  ads  o- 
cate  for  the  so-called  Spiritual  system,  and  has 
written  well  and  conscientiously  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  She  says : 

“I  am  not  mysvlf  a  uieUium  for  spiritual  cuuimuui- 
eatiuns,  and  have  uc\cr  bceu  a  member  of  any  circle 
formed  for  spiritual  mauifestatious,  altiiough  I  haro 
been  au  oecasiouai  visitor  at  many,  lly  best  evideuccs 
of  the  fact  of  a  spiritual  agency  in  the  matter  havo 
been  obtaiuod  when  sitting  with  children,  or  with  ono 
or  two  frieuds,  where  tlicro  could  bo  no  room  for  suspi¬ 
cion,  and  no  possibility  of  deception.  I'uder  such  cir- 
cumstauces  I  have  oblaiaed  eridences  cf  a  spiritual 
prescoce,  which  I  can  only  doubt  «  heu  I  doubt  my  oa  a 
sauity  and  tbu  evidence's  of  ury  own  souses. 

“I  am  iucliucd  to  think  that  where  the  conditious 
for  spiritual  intercourse  are  favoi-ahle,  as  nt  present 
they  seldout  are,  tlie  cliaracter  of  tlio  couimuuio.ations 
are  pronoi-tiouato  to  tlic  cliaracter  of  the  recipieuts. 
‘  From  W'illiout,’  says  Herman  Sleiville,  •  uo  wuudcrful 
effect  is  wrought  witliiuourselvc.'),  unless  some  iuterior, 
corrc.siiouding  w-ouder  welcome  it.’ 

‘‘It  were  idle  to  sow  lilies  in  the  market  place.  If 
this  is  a  delusion,  an  error,  it  is  ono  which  is  likely  to 
throw  the  world  from  its  balauce.  The  Kuroi>caa  le¬ 
pers  tell  us  that  it  is  oil  tho  coutiucut  the  uue  cogross- 
iog  topic  i  tliat  it  has  puzzled  tho  uuiversilies  of  Ger- 
nmuy,  and  invaded  tlio  royal  lalaco  ef  Spain,  and 
France  and  I’russia  ;  that  even  the  I'opc  and  the  Car¬ 
dinals  have  sought  in  vain  the  solution  of  the  mystery, 
and  tho ‘end is uot  yot.’ ’’  . . .  — 

The  first  revival  of  religion  upon  record  oc¬ 
curred  iu  Massachusetts  something  more  tliau  a 
century  ago,  since  which  period  they  havo 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  That  much  may 
be  traced  to  tire  mere  action  of  sympathy  and 
excitement,  few  will  deny,  and  persons  acted 
upon  in  this  manner  not  infrequently  fall  away 
into  deplorable  disorder,  and  what  is  called 
“  back  sliding but,  admitting  tliis  to  be  true, 
no  doubt  can  remain  that  much  of  a  genuine 
spiritual  elevation  is  tlio  result.  Thousands 
seem  suddenly  awakened  to  a  sense  of  divine 
truth,  whoso  subsequent  lives  bear  testimony 
to  the  sincerity  of  the  change  wrought  in  their 
characters. 

Wc  ub.servc  tliat  tlic  press  througbont  the 
roimtry  speaks  of  this  state  of  religions  feeling 
hmongst  tho  people  with  reverence,  which  is 
nut  cuuflned  to  tlie  religious  press,  a  proof  in 
itself  of  advancing  spiritual  ideas. 

Cliques  and  Critics. 

Ann  our  critics  so  venal,  that  men  and  women 
may  offer  them  bribes  for  a  favorable  notice  ? 
IVc  trust  not.  And  yet  such  is  tlie  current  opin¬ 
ion.  People  iu  the  country  fully  believe  that 
the  critiques  of  the  New-York  magazines  are 
written  by  interested  persons,  or  are  the  result 
of  favritism,  rather  than  of  judicious  opinion. 

Of  this  kind  of  book  notices  we  hapxicu 
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to  know  their  name  ia  legion,  .k  writer  is  not 
treoto<l,  very  rarely  indeed  i.s  ho  treated,  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  just  merits. ,  If  ho  or  she  belong  to 
the  clitine  which  rules  the  several  prominent 
papers  of  the  city,  he  or  she  will  bo  praised, 
noticed,  quoted,  by  the  ouo  particular  clique, 
and  ignored  by  the  rest  of  the  papers — perhaps 
will  be  abused  by  tiicm.  We  hare  known  some 
facts  of  this  kind  which  are  too  rich  to  be 
lost,  and  perhaps  if  ever  wo  earn  reputation 
rnougli  to  justify  us  in  writing  our  Autobiog¬ 
raphy,  we  may  publish  the  names  anddetails  iu 
full. 

Lotus  add,  however,  that  since  it  has  happen¬ 
ed,  that  every  “  metre  balled-monger,”  has  col¬ 
lected  his  or  her  poems,  with  notable  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  a  life  and  portrait  appended,  where¬ 
by  the  very  poverty  of  the  material  is  pointed 
out  and  emblazoned  as  by  an  index  board,  we 
have  no  leaning  in  that  direction.  Wo  shall 
most  likely  die  and  ”  give  no  sign.”  Indeed, 

**  Wo  shoull  rather  be  a  kitioa,  and  cry  mew, 
Tlian  cue  of  these  same  metro  ballad  mougcrs.’* 

However,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  we  are 
sure — the  world,  not  we,  will  be  the  loser,  and 
we  may  make  out  an  inventory  of  what  it  will 
thereby  lose  on  some  day — and  cause  it  to  bo 
published.  We  appreheud  a  sort  of  Bkeleton 
Autobiography  may  be  very  takiug. 

Oh  these  writers,  these  writers  who  have  been 
boosted  into  notoriety  by  the  aid  of  cliques,  and 
parasites !  They  will  not  have  a  hold  upon  men's 
minds  and  hearts  long  enough  to  ensure  the 
ephemeral  glory  of  a  “  long  funeral,”  but  will 
bo  forgotten  before  the  breath  is  out  of  them. 
For  ourselves  we  say  of  one  or  more  of  them, 
us  the  case  may  bo. 

”  6h  he's  as  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  u  niiliug  wife  ; 

Worse  tiuiu  a  ^.lnolly  house  I  1  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  aud  garlic  in  a  wind  mill,  far, 
lhanfeed  on  coles,  and  hare  him  talk  to  me, 

Iu  any  summer-house  iu  Cliristendum.” 

No  doubt  provocations  lokind  nolioes  are  not 
wanting,  amongst  the  smaller  writers — but  it 
argues  little  conscioas  merit  to  resort  to  such 
methods  in  order  to  secure  a  reputation  upon 
BO  poor  a  basis.  We  protest  against  this  whole 
system  of  meeting  our  writers  upon  so  flimey 
a  ground.  If  a  publisher  sends  his  books  to 
our  table,  we  receive  them  gladly  ;  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  do  so,  conscious  that  he  is  pub- 
lishiug  poor  material,  wo  have  rarely  found  our¬ 
selves  devoid  of  the  few  shillings  requisite  to 
purchase  the  book  and  give  our  honest  opinion 
thereon.  The  sending  of  the  book,  we  have  be¬ 
fore  said  more  than  once  in  onr  columns,  does 
not  entitle  either  publisher  or  writer,  to  a /a- 
vorable  notice — only  to  an  honest  one. 

Wo  take  an  almost  savage  pleasure,  In  speak¬ 


ing  out  manfully  our  opinions.  We  believe  our 
position  demands  it  of  us.  We  do  not  carry 
our  prejudices  or  predilections  into  the  editor¬ 
ial  chair.  ‘‘Oh  that  our  enemy  would  write  a 
book,”  we  sometimes  exclaim,  of  course  that 
we  may  write  a  critic^ue^upon  it, 

‘‘  And  uothing  esteuuate,  nur  net  down  ought  in  mal¬ 
ice.” 

We  were  incited  to  the  present  train  of 
tiiought  by  a  letter  before  us,  from  which  we 
propose  to  make  some  extracts. 

‘‘  With  this  letter  I  mail  you  a  copy  of  my  ])00uis, 
which  I  de»re  you  to  notice  at  you  (hiuk  they  merit. 
It  is  the  flrst  copy  I  have  ventured  to  sen  l  to  an  east¬ 
ern  publihlier,  as  I  feared  it*  uiicumely  dress  might 
render  it  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  literati  of  the  cast, 
whose  eyes  have  been  so  lung  dazxled  with  gilt  and  mo¬ 
rocco.  Gut  somehow  I  became  impressed  with  a  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  my  book  to  your  inspeotion,  but  feared 
you  would  not  notice  such  an  ill-favored  afbir,  leilhoat 
(t  biibe  Khich  I  could  not  offer.  1  have  been  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  getting  it  published,  as  the  wretched  uianuer 
iu  which  it  has  been  done  has  nearly  ruined  its  sale, 
but  I  was  too  poor  to  get  it  dono  at  the  east.” 

We  have  italicized  tiie  very  noticable  para¬ 
graph.  Now,  if  this  be  the  general  impression 
south  and  west,  that  New  York  editors  look  for 
a  bribe  in  order  to  have  their  works  noticed, 
nothing  could  be  worse.  If  such  is  the  fact, 
which  we  arc  unwilling  to  believe,  the  parties 
should  be  known  and  held  up  to  well-uieritcd 
odium,  as  faithless  to  a  trust. 

The  letter  contained  much  more  of  some  sig- 
uidcaucc.  The  writer  is  a  woman  of  more  as¬ 
piration  than  culture — of  more  intuition  than 
force  or  execution.  Her  story  is  a  touching 
one.  Throngh  a  long  period  she  has  struggled 
with  the  impulses  of  genius,  and  the  dislicart- 
enments  of  adverse  fortune.  Her  poems  give 
evidence  of  a  conscientious  mind,  more  than  a 
brilliant  fancy.  She  is  one  of  the  many  wlio 
possess  the  temperament  of  the  poet  without 
its  full  development.  AtHiat  she  linds  in  herself 
80  much  beyond  those  about  her,  while  it 
stamps  her  with  a  degree  of  superiority,  still 
falls  short  of  the  requirements  essential  to  a 
high  rank  iu  the  literary  world. 

The  trials  of  her  lot,  her  lonely  toils  and 
watchings  and  aspirations  bring  with  them 
their  own  reward.  A  western  correspondent 
thus  speaks  of  the  author ; 

id  aa  OMu  cousin  of  Ibe  fameJ  fei.sterd  Alice  and 
Phebe  Carey,  and  I  tuiuk  efter  examiniog  Ler  poetry 
you  will  agree  with  uie  that  iu  origioslity  of  thought, 
beauty  of  langtiugc,  and  pnioothoess  of  vcrsiQefttiou, 
her  poems  are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  anything  wc  have 
yet  seen  from  her  talented  cousiux.  In  JuMineation  of 
tbii  AKsertion.  I  refer  you  to  her  ‘Wnynide  Flowers/ 
‘Memory,*  ‘The  Kpulcmic,*  *  My  Childhood’s  Home/ 
among  her  leaser  poems,  and  lust  but  not  least,  her 
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*  CkptiTCs,’  which  commcDierAtM  hi  a  thrilling  manner 
the  triali,  priTationi,  and  hardship#  of  border  life  in 
the  days  of  onr  earijr  history.  That  there  are  imper¬ 
fections  in  her  writings  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  nor 
will  you  deem  it  at  ail  strange  when  I  inform  you  that 
she  enjoyed  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  early  educa¬ 
tion — having  never  looked  into  an  English  grammar — 
and  still  more  strange,  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry  un¬ 
til  she  was  more  than  thirty  years  of  age.  A*  I  before 
remarked,  she  was  recently  a  resident  of  our  parish, 
and  as  many  of  her  pieces  refer  to  m.-itters  and  things 
of  a  local  character,  it  will  give  an  additional  Interest 
to  this  volume  ;  besides  all  this,  she  is  a  poor  woman 
in  the  humble  walks  of  life,  struggling  for  a  livelihood  ; 
and  if  the  eircumstanccs  of  suffering  under  which  her 
literary  labors  have  been  conducted  were  generally 
known,  it  would  excite  a  generous  sympathy  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  iu  her  behalf.”'' 

Crime,  Forgery. 

Oint  young  men,  the  liope  of  the  future,  tbo 
class  of  all  others  upon  whom  the  destiny  of 
our  Bepublic  awaits,  are  at  the  present  time, 
the  class  least  reliable,  least  euthnsed  by  aspi¬ 
ration,  and  least  capable  of  manly  integrity. 
The  growth  of  rowdyism  in  our  cities  is  traced 
mainly  back  to  tliem.  Commercial  discrepan¬ 
cies  increase  friglitfully  througli  their  instrii- 
mentality,  yet  how  rarely  does  any  one  ask  in- 
the  cause.  Crimes  arc  committed,  and  the 
gallows  or  the  prison  claim  their  victim— tlio 
community  is  outraged,  helpless  women  lift  np 
their  feeble  hands  with  notes  of  exclamation — 
men  button  up  their  coats  and  frown  fiercely, 
demanding  tlrat  the  criminals  be  severely 
punished  as  warning  and  example  to  others, 
and  so  the  matter  ends 

The  dime  of  the  capitalist,  who  pins  his  cin- 
ployco  down  to  a  sum  totally  inadequate  to  his 
support — who  demands  that  he  be  gented  in  his 
appearance,  while  his  salary  will  liardly  i>ro- 
vidc  him  with  bread  and  water  to  cat,  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  wear,  is  never  once  thought  of  in  this 
connection.  The  qnestiou  U  one  of  great 
moment.  It  is  one  that  the  pulpit  should  take 
in  hand,  and  the  press  force  home  to  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  moneyed  men.  We  would  os  soon 
give  a  youth  a  tici:et  to  the  Btate  Prison  at 
once  as  put  him  heliind  the  counter  of  a  shop 
m  tlie  city  of  New-Vork.  Nor  is  the  counting- 
room  much  if  any  better. 

That  many  and  fearful  crimes  are  committed 
in  our  day  by  our  youth  is  not  to  be  gainsayed — 
but  where  is  the  fault?  Wc  assert  tlic  fault  is 
with  our  moneyed  men,  who  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  young  wlio  pay  tliem  wages,  such  as 
they  are,  and  take  no  interest  whatever  in  tIuM'r 
well-being.  \  youth  inc.xpcricnccd  and  i)oor 
reaches  the  city,  and  perhaps  finds  *•  n  situa¬ 
tion" — he  receives  from  fifty  to  five  hmidred 
dollars  a  year,  (for  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
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salaries  sre  lower  in  Kew-Tork  than  in  Boston. 
Philadelphia  or  New-Orleans,  while  thee.xpeDS* 
of  living  is  much  greater)— from  this  meagr# 
sum  he  must  board  and  clothe  himself,  and  per¬ 
haps  do  something  for  a  mother  or  sister,  who 
are  not  able  to  help  themselves,  (and  more  is 
the  pity.)  Gradually  the  taste  for  amusement, 
for  excitement,  for  display  grows  upon  his 
mind.  lie  has  no  one  to  caution  him,  to  advise 
him— bo  is  young,  liis  manners  unformed,  his 
understanding  undeveloped— he  i.ii  too  young  to 
foresee  consequences  very  distinctly- he  knows 
nothing  of  the  laws— but,  he  feels  the  promp¬ 
tings  of  youthful  blood,  and  excited  vanity,  and 
he  slowly  and  surely  retrogrades. 

The  teachings  of  his  boyhood  are  forgotten 
— the  prayers  of  a  motlier  arc  no  more  remem¬ 
bered— the  pride  of  his  youth — its  apirations — 
its  hopes  and  its  loves  recede  with  the  growth  of 
his  evil  passions,  and  at  length  he  is  tlie  inmate 
of  a  prison,  branded  with  the  mark  of  Cain,  or 
the  stigma  of  the  tliief— for  let  us  call  things  by 
their  true  names — the  absconder,  the  defaulter^ 
the  Swartwoutcr;  Schuylerism,  Turkerman- 
ism.  arc  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  repro 
sent  a  breach  of  the  eighth  commandment  of 
the  decalogue. 

The  youth  is  but  one — unknown  and  un- 
houored  at  tlie  best,  yet  the  loss  of  a  single  one 
is  terrible — his  world  was  of  magnitude  to  him¬ 
self— hearts  arc  broken,  and  affections  outraged 
ill  his  fall,  and  yet  no  one  aees  that  it  is  tiic  duty 
of  every  man  and  every  woman  in  tlie  commu¬ 
nity  to  prevent  such  catastrophes.  Pid  onr 
American  citixens  feci  the  worth  of  onr  repub¬ 
lic— did  our  Christians  realize  the  value  of  a 
hnntan  soul,  tlicy  would  nut  penuit  such  thiugs 
to  he. 

The  death  of  young  Connelly,  at  twentj'-two, 
upon  the  scaffold,  the  condemnation  of  the  boy 
Rogers,  at  seventeen,  ought  to  strike  deeply 
into  the  hearts  of  onr  people,  and  arouse  them 
to  some  efficient  action  to  prevent  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  crimes  and  their  consequent  legal  out¬ 
rages.  For  ourselves  we  have  not  been  idle. 
We  have  looked  into  these  matters  c.nrncstly. 
One  thing  we  have  learned  in  tlic  course  of  our 
investigations— that  the  vindictiveness  of  our 
moneyed  men  is  frightful.  In  tlie  eyes  of  a  just 
God,  we  do  not  suppose  tli.it  the  soul  of  a  John 
Jacob  Astor,  a  Moses  Grimicll,  or  a  liothschild, 
is  of  any  more  vainc  tlian  that  of  tlie  boy  Rog¬ 
ers,  of  whom  one  of  our  riclicst,  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  inerclmnts  said,  “I  have  written  one  letter 
to  the  Governor  of  New  York,  urging  him  not 
to  commute  the  sentence  of  that  young  rascal, 
and  I  shall  write  him  again  to  tlio  same  effect. 
If  I  were  the  Governor,  I  would  sooner  cut  olf 
my  right  arm  than  sign  any  paper  of  commuta¬ 
tion." 
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Now,  the  very  state  of  mind  here  implied  is 
akin  to  the  very  rowdyism,  and  cruelty,  of 
which  the  community  is  in  so  much  dread,  and 
which  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  crime.  Had 
the  speaker  been  endowed  with  a  little  less  cau¬ 
tion,  been  less  protected  by  x)osition,  less 
lapped  in  luxury,  and  barriered  by  respecta¬ 
bility  in  early  life,  ten  to  one  he  had  been  where 
the  boy  Rogers  uow  is,  in  the  Tombs,  awaiting 
death. 

New  York  city  is  overstocked  with  unem¬ 
ployed  operatives.  If  we  advertise  for  a  hand, 
before  twelve  hours  have  elapsed  at  least 
three  hundred  applications  will  lie  upon  our  ta¬ 
ble,  and  these  indicate  an  amount  of  suffering, 
anxiety  and  poverty  to  make  the  heart  aclxe- 
We  know  of  two  men,  of  elegant  culture,  who 
in  dying,  confessed  that  they  had  starved — lit¬ 
erally  starved,  being  unable  to  procure  work, 
“  and  ashamed  to  beg.” 

To  the  young  men  in  the  country  we  would 
say  emphatically,  avoid  the  city.  l.et  nothing 
lure  yon  to  its  precincts.  Von  can  live  any¬ 
where  better  than  lierc.  Learn  a  trade  if  pos¬ 
sible,  dig,  plough,  do  all  honorable  and  manly 
work— but  do  not  become  a  clerk  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

E:ilsa  licslle. 

This  celebrated  author  died  lately  in  New 
Jersey.  She  was  from  a  distinguished  family  of 
much  literary  and  artistic  merit,  her  father  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  personal  friend  of  Franklin  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  but,  not  sympathizing  with  the  revolution¬ 
ary  movement,  which  resulted  in  our  war  of  In¬ 
dependence,  he  went  to  Kngland,  and  remained 
several  years  abroad.  Consequently,  Eliza  was 
F.nglish  born,  ns  well  as  her  brother,  C.  R.  I.es- 
lic,  the  distinguished  painter,  who  became  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  l.ondon. 

Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Miss  T^eslie.  by  her  piquant  sketch,  in¬ 
volving  much  good  natured  satire,  entitled 
“  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,”  which  appeared  in 
1832.  Subsequently,  her  sketches  and  stories 
always  commanded  interest,  and  increased  a 
well-earned  reputation. 

In  person  she  was  of  English  make,  large, 
and  generous  in  expression.  When  we  knew 
her  she  had  entered  into  the  honors  and  digni¬ 
ties  of  appreciated  authorship.  Her  couversa- 
tion  was  rich  and  varied,  and  her  familiarity 
with  persons  of  distinction  upon  botli  sides  of 
the  water,  gave  her  manners  a  certain  not  unbe¬ 
coming  authority,  in  which  respect  American 
women  are  ai>t  to  be  deficient.  She  was  defi¬ 
cient  in  the  poetic  clement,  but  her  prose  was 
terse,  and  of  a  certain  homely,  straight-forward 
character,  wliich  quite  put  criticism  upon  tlie 
shelf.  What  she  was  herself  is  abundantly  in¬ 


dicated  by  her  pen.  Simple,  honest,  direct 
and  kindly.  An  enemy  to  all  slnams,  all  pre¬ 
tences— an  inveterate  opponent  to  everything 
lackadaisical  or  maudlin.  Bhe  wa.s  bright, 
cheery  and  sympathetic.  Indeed,  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  womanhood,  who  to  the  excellencies 
supposed  to  be  innate  in  her  sex,  used  her  brain 
beruuse  she  had  over  and  above  the  talents 
needful  to  every  day  life,  a  wholesome  supply 
of  material  fit  for  a  more  extended  u.se.  She 
never  made  any  mistake  herself  as  to  her  vo¬ 
cation  in  life,  being  content  to  do  her  best,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  its  natural  result.s.  She  is 
well  known  os  the  author  of  several  excellent 
books  in  aid  of  housekeeping,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  home  in  the  United  States  where  her 
name  is  not  literally  a  ‘‘household  word.” 
Her  various  receipt  books  have  probably  at¬ 
tained  a  larger  circulation  than  almost  any 
other  American  book  ever  written.  She  is  also 
the  author  of  The  Rehavior  Book,"  a  clever 
manual  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  and  she  was 
engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  John  Fitch,  of  steam 
navigation  fame;  but  we  arc  not  aware  that  it 
has  ever  been  completed. 

The  late  Dr.  Griswold,  in  his  “  Female  Prose 
Writers  of  America,”  did  nof  fail  to  give  Eliza 
Jjeslie  a  high  raniras  a  finished  representative 
of  a  pure,  doric  English  prose. 

••Ijet  ns  Depart.” 

The  Jew,  when  he  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
beautiful  temple,  built  in  accordance  with  a 
model  divinely  imparted.  That  this  building 
was  designed  to  symbolize  the  human  temple,  in 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  should  dwell,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  All  its  avenues  were  significant 
of  an  interior  and  estlietic  meaning.  The  altar 
of  sacrifice,  the  veiled  mercy-seat,  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  law,  the  Holy  of  Holies  into  which 
nothing  profane  might  enter,  and  more  tlmn  all, 
the  visible  presence  of  God  known  as  the  Sheki. 
nah,  or  sacred  fiame  intimating  the  spirit  of  God 
within  the  body.  When  at  length  the  temple 
was  destroyed,  as  had  been  predicted  by  our 
Lord,  tills  token  of  the  Divine  presence  was 
withdrawn,  and  tliose  who  saw  the  devastating 
flames  gather  around  the  altar,  heard  voices 
saying  in  low  tones,  “  Ix^t  ns  depart.” 

We  were  reminded  of  this  traditionary  history 
of  the  Jews,  by  reading  the  following  paragraph 
n-om  a  French  paper.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
suggestive  ideas  in  the  matter  of  death  we  have 
ever  read.  As  if  ail  through  the  chambers  of 
the  inanimate  clav  was  a  voice,  not  of  death, 
but  departure  : 

At  the  lata  sitting  of  tlieFrencii  Acaoemy  of  Sciecaes, 
U.  ColIoQguos  aDDOunced  a  ducovory  be  had  made  in 
antcullatlou.  <  From  numrmus  exoariments  made  in 
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tile  b<Mt>(tKUof  Toulouse,  Mootpelter,  end  Peris,  it  sp- 
pears  that  immediately  after  death  a  murmuring  sound 
is  beard  in  the  bo<ty,  lasting  dve,  ten,  and  eren  fifteen 
hours.  It  diminishes  gradually,  and  ceases  first  in  the 
parts  of  the  body  which  are  farthest  from  the  heart. 
In  an  amputated  member  the  same  sound  is  beard  for 
tercral  minutes.  The  non-existence  of  this  sound  may 
be  considered  a  sure  sign  of  the  total  cessation  of  life. 
M.  Collongues  calls  this  branch  of  auscultation  dynonte- 
Kopia. 

Book  Notice* 

Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  By  William 

Elder.  Philadelphia,  Chiida  &  Peterson. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Republics  are  nngrate- 
fol.  We  do  not  think  a  close  study  of  cause  and 
effect  will  justify  the  remark.  Republics  arc 
critical— they  are  exacting— as  the  people  rule, 
they  are  jealous  of  those  who  raise  themselves 
above  the  ordinary  level,  and  they  examine  the 
credentials  of  these  with  a  careful  scrutiny. 
They  will  countenance  no  pretence,  bnt,  when 
men  or  women,  by  the  force  of  superior  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  character  are  able  to  make 
their  claims  good,  the  people  arc  not  slow  to 
perceive  it,  nordo  they  stint  the  measure  of  their 
award. 

Hundreds  of  men,  who  will  be  soon  forgotten, 
have  exposed  themselves  to  the  rigors  of  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  hardships  of  travel,  but  the  mo¬ 
tive  has  been  inadequate  to  the  toil,  and  the 
observer  regards  them  with  little  more  interest 
than  the  gyrations  of  a  gymnic,  which  serve  to 
show  the  capabilities  of  the  human  machine, 
the  excellence  of  all  its  adjustments,  its  capac¬ 
ity  for  resistance  and  endurance,  bnt  which 
gives  no  more  idea'of  its  divine  relations  than 
the  pully  on  the  derrick.  Pr.  Kane  was  not 
such  a  man.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  the 
nobleness  of  his  motives  as  for  the  hazards  and 
persistencies  of  his  achievements ;  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  our  country  have  not  been  slow  to  honor 
him.  Indeed,  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land,  there  has  been  a  generous  emula¬ 
tion  in  this  respect.  This  fact  tells  well— it  in¬ 
dicates  the  genius  of  our  peoide— it  goes  to  show, 
that  however  puerile  may  be  ordinary  endeavor, 
however  weak  men  and  women  may  cry,  *•  lo 
here !  and  lo  there  !”  with  no  magnanimous  re¬ 
sults,  and  however  they  may  grow  bitter  over 
their  consequent  neglect,  there  is  n  broad,  man¬ 
ly,  honest  spirit  abroad  which  will  appreciate 
and  reward  the  truly  great  and  good.  Aspira¬ 
tion  does  not  utterly  sleep— materialism  does 
not  so  overlay  the  spiritual  ns  to.entircly  smoth¬ 
er  its  expression.  Wo  hope  much  from  this  la¬ 
tent  power,  and  foresee  the  time  when  it  shall 
assume  the  shape  of  a  noble  riationnlity. 

The  events  in  the  life  of  Etislia  Kent  Kane 
are  already  so  deeply  Incorporated  into  tlie  pub¬ 


lic  mind,  that  a  recapitkilatiou  npon  otir  part 
would  be  the  w'ork  of  supererrogation.  In  a 
former  number  of  our  magazine  we  treated  the 
subject  fully,  and  we  believe  generously.  Tlie 
volume  before  us  is  not  a  mere  record  of  the 
facta  of  a  life.  It  is  one  of  the  few  pieces 
of  biography  which  may  be  justly  so  called. 
With  many  objections  in  style,  an  undue  use 
ofscicntiCc  technicalities,  always  to  be  avoided 
in  a  book  for  general  use— an  involved  and 
often  curaberscomc  mode  of  expression,  it  isnot- 
withstanding  a  book  of  rare  interest  and  merit. 

The  writer  brought  to  his  task  tlie  best  and 
most  needful  elements— an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  his  subject,  and  a  deep  reverential 
love  for  him.  lie  penetrates  with  sympathetic 
fellowship,  the  nobleness  of  tlie  man— his  abne¬ 
gation  of  self- his  purity  of  motive- his  gentle¬ 
ness.  his  lovingness.  lie  reproduces  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  presents  ns  the  full  length  of  tlie  pic¬ 
ture,  which  we  had  before  learned  by  the  study 
of  odd  revelations  picked  out  here  and  there 
from  his  own  out-gleams,  lie  construes  the 
man  generously,  as  Antony  might  Caisar,  and 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  accept  the  views,  as 
life-like  and  character-like. 

Dr.  Kane  was  a  fine  subject  for  a  writer.  lie 
wins  the  true  Yankee— a  tini.'^hcd  representative 
of  the  nation.  He  studied  (what  he  liked)  with 
tlie  zest  of  a  race  horse  to  the  course.  He  was 
bnt  a  sparing  follower  of  mere  duty,  which  in¬ 
volves  so  much  that  others,  outsidei-s  exact  of 
ns,  and  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  highest — 
he  was  restless,  enthusiastic,  adventurous — ex¬ 
act  and  truthful  to  a  nicety,  but  unshackled  by 
mere  routine ;  full  of  resources,  ready  for  new 
expedients,  whether  in  medicine  or  navigation. 
He  launched  into  unknown  seas  in  cither  case, 
well  ballasted— not  hugging  too  much  the  shore, 
and  not  top-heavy  with  top-sails  and  flying  jib. 
Caution  and  adventure  were  ao  carcfiilly  bal¬ 
anced  that  the  result  was  an  admirable  wisdom 
in  all  his  movements. 

The  book  must  be  road  to  be  appreciated.  Wo 
have  the  daring  boy  first,  reckless  somewhat 
— the  cause  of  much  anxiety,  and  yet  we  see  as 
wo  go  on  with  the  life,  that  the  boy  and  the 
man  also,  was  always  master  of  himself.  Under 
a  less  beautiful  home-control,  a  fine  character 
might  have  been  ruined. 

When  the  youth  of  nineteen  is  nearly  dead 
with  disease  of  the  heart,  when  most  of  fathers 
would  have  been  overwhelmed  with  a  cowardly 
anxiety,  we  find  the  splendid  specimen  of  man¬ 
hood,  the  energetic  father  saying,  “Well,  Elisha 
if  that  is  the  case,  resolve  to  die  in  harness.’’ 

We  doubt  not  this  admirable  tonic  affected 
the  fate  of  the  son  to  the  last  day  of  his  life ; 
and  the  story  of  his  experienc*  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  the  father  was  the  precious  heir-loom 
of  the  child* 
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The  gi-ftndmother  of  T)r.  Kane  wan  ft  trnly  re¬ 
markable  woman.  She  had  studied  medicine  and 
during  the  revolutionary  war  ministered  to  the 
wounded  soldiers  of  both  armies,  dressing  their 
wounds,  providing  for  their  comfort,  soothing 
the  last  moments  of  the  dying  with  as  brave  a 
spirit  and  us  true  a  womanly  heart  ,  ns  tliat  which 
beats  in  the  bosom  of  the  lovely  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale.  Now  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  justifies 
the  efforts  of  women  in  the  broader  walks  of 
philanthropy,  the  name  of  Martha  Crey  should 
bo  ]fe!d  in  affectionate  remembrance.  The  olK- 
cers  of  the  American  army,  prisoners  in  Pliila- 
delphia  at  the  time,  gave  a  public  testimonial 
of  their  oblig.ations  to  her.  The  descendants  of 
•  Eiicli  a  woman  ought  to  inherit  the  heroic,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  the  prophecy  holds  good  in 
the  case  of  I)r.  Kano.  If  sins  are  visited  upon 
the  unhappy  children  of  earth,  down  to  remote 
genorations,  the  mercies  are  not  witliholden 
from  the  thousands  of  those  who  have  loved 
God  and  kept  the  divine  commands  to  do  good 
as  we  have  opportunity. 

For  the  sake  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  wo 
wish  the  autlior  had  aimed  at  greater  simplici¬ 
ty  in  his  narrative,  but,  as  it  is,  we  believe  it 
wilt  be  read  with  profit  and  intere.st  by  all 
classes.  The  spirit  of  revereuce  for  religion,  the 
perception  of  a  true  manliness  by  which  the 
whole  is  pervaded,  are  of  incalculable  signitl- 
cancy.  We  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

Stories  for  the  Tloma  Circle,  now  first  collected. 

Library  of  Choice  Stories.  New  York :  G.  P. 

Piitaain  A  Co. 

■  Tliia  is  a  collection  of  stories  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  merit,  making  an  attreclive  series  to 
Avile  away  an  odd  hour.  They  arc  mostly  char- 
acterked  by  the  well-known  taste  of  the  col¬ 
lector.  One  of  the  most  attractive  is  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  origin  of  “  The  I.!ist  Supper’’  of 
IxioTiardo  da  Vinci,  the  fine  engraving  of  which 
i.i  til’s  year  presented  to  the  subscribers  of 
“  Emerson  and  Putnam.” 

Voices  from  the  Silent  Land.  Mrs.  H.  Dwight 

\V’iUiam.s.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. 

This  is  a  collection  in  verso  and  prose  from 
the  writings  of  various  authors,  designed  to  af¬ 
ford  consolation  and  hope  to  the  afUicted. 
Poets  are  the  sufferers  of  earth — their  deeper 
Fymp.itliiea  and  experiences  affording  them  a 
liner  insight  to  human  emotions  than  ordinary 
observers.  Most  truly  do  they  obey  the  in- 
Juntion,  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  for  there 
is  not  one  who  has  not  in  a  certain  degree 
drank  of  the  bitter  absinth,  and  distilled  his 
teara  to  the  amber  and  pearls  of  poetry.  The 
poet  is  the  consoler  also,  for  whereas  others 


sink  down  in  their  grief,  and  sit  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  the  poet  takes  to  himself  wings  and 
flies  upward,  like  the  lark  whose  voice  is  best  in 
heaven. 

“He  that  hath  found  some  fledged  bird’s  nest  city 
know, 

At  first  sight,  If  the  bird  be  flown  ; 

But  what  fair  fieM  or  grove  he  sings  in  now, 

That  is  to  him  unknown. 

And  yet  ns  angels,  in  some  brighter  dreams, 

Call  to  the  xoul  when  man  doth  sleep, 

So  some  strange  thougliU  trnusc-  nd  our  wonted  thmes, 
And  into  glory  peep.” 

Stories  and  I.egends  of  Travel  and  History.  By 
Grace  Greenwood.  Illustrated.  Boston, 
Ticknor  and  Fields. 

The  anthor  of  this  little  volume  is  well  known 
to  the  public  a.s  a  contributor  to  the  prese  and 
poetry  of  the  country.  She  is  also  the  editor 
of  the  Little  Pilgrim,  a  paper  for  cliildrcn  and 
youth,  ill  which  she  displays  a  happy  faculty  of 
supplying  a  fresh  and  wholesome  literature  for 
the  growing  mind.  The  stories  and  legends 
evince  a  generous  and  cffectioaate  mind,  and 
no  ordinary  skill  in  story  telling.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  books,  at  once  lively  and  interesting, 
which  n  parent  may  safely  put  into  ihe  handa  of 
his  child,  sure  that  it  will  engage  his  mind  and 
heart  also.  It  requires  ability  cf  a  peculiar 
kind  to  write  for  the  young— a  sympathy  with 
them,  and  indeed  a  perennial  youth  in  the  au¬ 
thor,  a  simplicity  and  truth  to  the  conditions  cr 
the  story,  however  wild  m.sy  be  the  fancy. 
Above  all  things,  as  was  saM  of  Dr.  Johu.'-on, 
he  or  she  must  be  careful  lest  their  Lltle  fishes 
talk  like  great  whales. 

Remarkable  Women  of  DifTcrenl  Nations  and 
Ages.  First  Series.  Bn  -foil,  John  F.  Jewett 
&  Co.  For  sale  by  D.  .tjipiefoii  A  Co.,  New- 
York. 

In  reading  the  preface  of  thi-  volume,  we  aro 
struck  with  the  “good  iiitenfiiju*”  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  reminded  cf  a  i>'ihy  f  ' y’ng  of  f’alvi.'i, 
that  ”  hell  is  paved  with  (jooil  iiifouiions.”  By 
a  singular  lack  of  moral  propricfii-s.  the  com¬ 
piler,  (for  little  contained  in  the  voliimo  is  cf 
an  original  character),  lia-i  placed  wcincn  of 
totally  divergent  moral  procliviiics  in  a  moat 
anomalous  juxtaposition.  Thius  we  have  the 
elegant  and  accomplished  artist,  Angelica 
KaufDnan.in  the  same  series  v.-ith  .Madam  Gott¬ 
fried;*  and  Charlotte  Corduy,  who  is  to  tho 
French  what  the  admired  and  renowned  Judith 
was  to  the  Jew,  side  by  side  with  Madame  Uri- 
nns,  who  if  crime  of  one  kind  is  not  substantia¬ 
ted  in  her  case,  was  inferentially  guilty  of  an¬ 
other. 

Of  Madame  Gottfried  we  would  say,  her  his- 
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tory  U  one  that  on/tht  newt  to  obtain  enrrenry 
with  any  peoftlc.  Crime  is  often  extended  by 
its  history.  Modes  that  might  never  have  been 
anggested,  obtain  thus  a  traditional  possiliility, 
and  men  and  women  start  in  the  career  of  mis¬ 
chief  wliich  otherwise  might  never  have  occur¬ 
red  to  tl>em.  The  atrocious  developments  in  the 
life  of  Madam  (iottfried  should  never  have  gone 
beyond  the  records  ef  a  criminal  court.  Tltcy 
have  no  use  in  litA'ature. 

The ‘"good  intentions”  of  the  compiler  will 
not  redeem  his  book  from  censure.  Its  effect 
is  to  neutralize  moral  distinctions,  to  coufouiul 
the  victim  with  the  criminal,  the  impostor  with 
the  inspired — the  artist  with  the  adventurer. 
Itstendciicy  is  to  cast  suspicion  upon  the  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  sex,  by  a  promiscuous  grouping 
of  characters  of  a  totally  diScrent  kind— the 
gifted,  the  unfortunate,  and  the  inspired,  as  we 
liave  said,  with  the  impostor  and  criminal.  In 
writing  biographies  of  the  other  sex,  the  com¬ 
mon  sentiment  of  the  world  would  not  permit 
the  life  a  Plato  to  be  coupled  with  that  of  Billy 
Barlow — or  Washington  with  Capt.  Kidd.  Let 
ns  learn  to  respect  the  proprieties  somewhat  in 
our  literature,  as  we  do  in  actual  life. 

Voices  over  the  Water. 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  our  Magazine,  ns  a 
truly  national  work,  American  in  spirit,  is  hand¬ 
somely  received  abroad  as  well  ns  at  borne.  A 
gciitlciiian  of  high  literary  standing  writes  us 
Iroin  England ; 

“I  heartily  hope  the  Magazine  may  hand¬ 
somely  reward  you  for  the  time  and  great  talent 
devoted  to  it.  It  is  not  alone  exrce<liugly  e/ci'cr, 
hut  it  is  what  many  a  clever  hook  is  not,  thor- 
o’i'jhlii  rcudohli’,  companionalik',  and  likely,  I 
should  judge,  to  be  a  favorite  with  both  jt>nDg 
and  old.” 

This  is  a  cheering  Ood  speed  from  across  the 
Atlantic,  and,  coupled  with  many  of  a  similar 
character  which  greet  ns  nearer  home,  assures 
n«  that  we  have  reached  the  hearts  of  the 
panple. 

Charles  Swain,  ofManchoeler,  England,  sends 
us  several  c.xquisitc  poems,  which  will  appear 
in  future  numbers.  As  a  IjTical  writer,  Charles 
Swain  is  second  to  none.  With  a  flow  cqnal  to 
that  of  Moore,  his  pen  has  never  been  dese¬ 
crated  to  an  unholy  oflBce.  He  is  singularly  re¬ 
fined  and  pure— while  his  songs  arc  readily- 
adapted  to  mnsie,  and  may  he  found  in  all  our 
music  hooks.  Indeed,  he  is  emphatically  a 
favorite,  and  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  he 
has  hot  written  a  line,  “  which  dying  he  would 
wish  to  blot.”  This  great  praise  for  one  who 
has  written  so  much,  and  whose  glowing  fancy 
would  1>e  likely  to  lure  him  into  forbidden  cbnn- 
pels,  were  ha  not  panoplied  by  a  pure  heart 
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and  a  living  aense  of  the  high  responaibilitics  of 
life.  With  a  beautiful  cordiality  he  closes  his 
private  letter  to  ns  as  follows : 

“Accept  my  hearty  good  wishes  for  yonr 
prosperity,  for  your  health  and  uninterrupted 
happineas.  I  shake  hands  with  yon  across  tlie 
long  Atlantic  wave.” 

Again;  “Your  notice  of - - —  delighted 

me ;  most  assuredly  the  desire  of  praise  is  not 
the  right  motive— the  impulse  must  be  from 
within— a  necessity  of  our  nature ;  as  a  spring 
of  water  forces  its  way  through  all  impedimcqjg, 
soil,  sand,  stone  and  rock,  so  mast  the  living 
intellectual  fount  within  force  its  upward  cur¬ 
rent  often  through  as  many  obstacles,  but  clear, 
bright,  musical,  and  heaven-seeing  at  last.” 

This  is  as  beautifully  cxpres.sed  as  it  is  true 
in  sentiment. 

Ancient  Asia. 

Mrs.  Speirs  has  published  in  London  a  work 
under  the  title  of  “  Life  in  ancient  Asia.”  This 
work,  says  the  Illustrated  London  Jfeiris,  con¬ 
tains  a  searching  analysis  of  the  Vedas,  Brah- 
maiiism  and  Buddhism.  The  old  religions  doc¬ 
trine  is  skillfully  unfolded.  The  reader  Is  made 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  must  beautiful  and 
ingeniously  constructed  poems  of  Oriental  an¬ 
tiquity,  rich  iu  the  marvellons  and  the  fantastic, 
the  heroic,  and  the  pathetic,  and  this  portion 
of  the  work  is  rendered  the  more  attractive  by 
the  iiiasterly  niutMcal  translation  of  Mr,  Grif- 
litlis.  Koine  charming  specimens  are  also  gi\  on 
of  Indian  dramatic  litrratnre. 


Female  Heroism. 

The  rebellion  in  the  British  Empire  in  India 
has  hronght  ont  deeds  that  deserve  to  bo  asso¬ 
ciated  with  those  voiorons  actions  which  we, 
with  throbbing  pulse,  read  in  history.  In  one 
place,  a  lady  and  llcr  husband  fled  in  their  car¬ 
riage.  He  stood  upright.  She  took  the  reins. 
She  lashed  the  horses  through  a  band  of  muti¬ 
neers,  while  he,  with  a  cool  aim,  shot  dead  one 
who  seized  the  horses’  heads,  and  another  who 
climbed  npon  the  carriage  behind  to  ent  him 
down.  On  they  fled,  till  again  they  found  them¬ 
selves  among  foes,  and  a  rope  stretched  across 
the  road  made  further  progress  appear  impos¬ 
sible.  True  to  herself,  she  dashed  the  horses  at 
full  speed  against  Uie  rope,  and  as  they,  bear¬ 
ing  it  down,  stnmblcd,  she,  by  rein  and  whip, 
raised  them,  while  her  husband’s  weapons  again 
freed  them  from  those  who  sncceeded  in  leaping 
upon  them.  He  was  wounded,  but  both  es- 
raped  with  their  lives.  In  another  place,  a 
yonng  lady,  the  daughter  of  an  ofBcer,  shot 
seven  mutineers  before  they  killed  her. 


save  in  bin  own  country, ”  ware  not  th»late 
magnificent  inangnration  of  the  equeitrian 
Rtatue  of  Washington  at  Richmond  fresh  in  onr 
mind.  Perhaps,  too,  the  Virginians  have  felt 
tliat  as  tliere  could  bo  bnt  one  Washington  in 
the  world,  there  should  be  bnt  one  town  ia 
their  State  bearing  his  name. 


IVliere  la  JohnstownT) 

We  had  an  order  one  day  to  send  onr  Maga¬ 
zine  to  Johnstown— no  other  designation. 
•Whore  in  the  world  is  Johnstown,  wo  asked 
[ourselves.  Wo  gazed  from  our  window  with 
straining  eyes  all  over  our  broad  country — wo 
could  sec  dimly  a  confusion  of  Johnstowns,  but 
we  could  not  tell  ’tothcr  from  which.  We 
turned  to  our  Gazetteer,  where  we  found  a 
dozen  or  so,  but  no  marks  whereby  we  could 
tell  where  to  send  our  Magazine.  We  finally 
came  to  the  conclnsiion  that  the  people  of  our 
country  have  in  almost  innumerable  instances 
shown  a  great  W'ant  of  taste,  judgment,  and  al¬ 
most  of  common  sense,  in  applying  names  to 
towns,  cities,  and  various  localities,  not  only 
repugnant  to  good  taste,  but  introducing  great 
confusion  and  inconvenience  in  the  transmission 
of  intelligence  and  the  transaction  of  business. 
For  instance,  a  dozen  or  twenty  towns  will 
bear  the  same  name  in  the  same  State ;  and 


There  are  other  names  applied  to  towns  in 
some  of  the  States  almost  or  quite  as  numerous 
as  the  Washingtons.  But  one  illustration  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  the  general  idea.  Our  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  the  subject  at  this 
time  by  an  instance  of  one  of  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  this  confusion  and  duplication  knd  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  names  of  towns.  It  was  on 
this  wise.  But  we  will  let  the  Editor  of  the 
Kalional  J>etiu>creU,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania, 
tell  the  story— he  tells  it  so  well,  we  could  not 
better  it. 

“  Tlie  publUbers  of  “  EnArson’i  Magazine  and  Pat. 
nzm’a  Montlily,”  having  lent  the  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  March 
numhera  of  their  periodical  due  to  aa  to  “  Johnatown, 
Fulton  Co.,  N.  Y.,’*  aay  to  ua  in  eometingthemiataka 
— "  Can  you  not  put  in  your  paper  that  your  Johnatowa 
ia  in  Pa. 

certainly  eonU  we  aay  that  our  Johnstown  ia  in  Pa 
—but  where'!  the  nac  f  Ertrybodj/  knowa  where  Johns¬ 
town  ia  (alsraya  axcepting  EnMrson’a  Magazine)— it  ia 
right  at  the  junction  of  the  Conemangh  (“  pronounced 
Con-e-nuiio” — aee  “  Ode”  or  ”  Sonnet,.’  by  (A)  Smith) 


then  from  the  carelessness,  or  forgetfulness,  or 
ignorance  of  letter  writers,  and  the  oversight 
of  printers  and  publishers,  thousands  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  embarrassmeuts  occur  in  the  trana- 
raission  of  letters  and  periodicals. 

Take,  for  a  single  example,  the  name  of 
Washington,  as  applied  to  towns  by  the  whole¬ 
sale,  which  tells  much  more  for  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  our  countrymen  than  it  docs  for  their 
good  taste  or  judgment.  In  turning  to  tiie 
Gazetteer,  we  find  eight  towns  or  localities  in 
New  Jersey  called  Washington.  Pennsylvania 
has  twenty  Washingtons,  Missouri  three,  Iowa 
four,  Indiana  Uiiriy-four,  and  Ohio,  the  most 
patriotic  of  States,  forty-fiec.  But  the  “  Old 
Dominion,”  good  old  Virginia,  the  birth-place 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  has  but  one  town 
called  Washington.  Perhaps  we  might  regard 
this  as  another  confirmation  of  the  sacred  decla¬ 
ration  that  ”  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor 


and  the  Stony  Creek  ;  it  contains  10,000  Inhabitants  and 
the  largest  iron  works,  using  the  least  caslt,  la  the 
world,  or  any  where  also— it  has  thirteen  churches  and 
three  timei  aa  many  doggeries  ; — with  doctors  enough 
to  keep  the  population  from  becoming  too  dense — law¬ 
yers  enough  to  keep  the  people  in  a  healthful  state  of 
czeercise  in  retaining  possession  of  their  own  property ; 
politicians  enough  to  catch  op  all  the  fat  offices,  and 
newspapers  enough  to  make  the  slimest  shadow  of  one 
good  one.  It  has  six  lawyers  and  ten  physicians— show¬ 
ing  tliat  our  health  is  of  more  importance  than  our  es¬ 
tates — which  augurs  well  for  our  general  intelligence. 
It  has  four  papers — with  a  corps  of  about  twenty-five 
editors— seven  of  whom,  it  is  said,  formerly  belonged  to 
us— one  to  “  Der  Demokrat,”  who  glories  in  the  tiUeof 
“  ITeransgegeben” — the  balance,  after  deducting  the 
re-lie-able  Ebenaburg  correspondent  of  the  Pittsborg 
Ditpnlch—tau  distributed  equally  between  the  other 
two,  who  have  the  privilege  of  calling  in  assistants  when 
required.  Combined  circulation,  2SOO.  It  has  also  a 
literary  society  with  a  library  of  full  800  volumes— 
tracts  and  pamphlets  tnelnded — and  which  numbers  tO 
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mcmbcn,  among  whom  arc  tvo  cxpcclauts  of  noraina- 
tinn  for  tlic  State  Senate,  one  for  Conpp-eaa,  and  27  aa- 
]dranU  for  litcrarjr  political,  theological,  and  uiiecella- 
neoua  honors.  It  has  Fix  Colonels  who  would  hare  been 
increased  to  cixtjr,  perhaps,  had  cot  Cor.  Pollock  re¬ 
tired  into  private  li.'e.  It  has  ngood  sized  market-honse 
a  sizable  loek-iip  (about  12  x  16.  wo  believe, —of  stone 
— ^ne  store — well  lined  and  quite  comfortable)  which 
the  Council  might  with  propriety  reduce  to  such.a  lig- 
nre  as  would  meet  the  requirements  of  law, — say  to 
about  2.40.  It  had  an  engine  house  which  for  years 
was  a  wonder — that  is,  it  was  wondered  wliat  it  « as 
built  for— but  somebody  last  summer  bouelit  it  for 
$2,60,  cash.  Is  has  or  had  a  magniilreut  public  squaie 
in  Bummer  time  all  covered  with  fragi-ant  chanioinile, 
filibustering  elder  bushes  and  eauslin  smart-weed.  01 
nights  it  was  the  great  field  for  the  brilliant  and  the 
gifted  “  lightning-bugs,”  the  peaceful,  ruminative  cows 
and  for  Peinocratic  bonfires. 

Can’t  we  say  cur  Johnstown  is  in  Pa.  7  Indeed  f 
Now  next  they'll  lie  writing  to  know  if  Pittsburg  is  in 
Maryland  or  Virginia,  we  suppose,  or  if  the  Quaker  City 
is  anyways  near  about  I'hiladelph'ut.  Don’t  every 
Johnstowner  fi'el  indignant  that  our  inland  city  should 
he  taken  tor  a  country  townaway  up  the  Hudsonf  V.’o 
do,  but  the  blame  must  all  be  laid  to  Emerson's  mail- 
in  clerk,  wcsupr'oso.” 

Pnnislimrnt  of  tlio  Coirvlrt  Rebels. 

Knoland  is  grad'jally  stibiluing  tlio  rebels  in 
her  Indian  Kmpire  and  re-cstablishiiig  her  for¬ 
mer  power  and  authority.  Jlut  it  Fctms  now 
an  embarruKsing  qucsiluft  comes  up,  as  to  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  convict  rebels 
who  are  taken  prisoners,  and  what  sort  of  pun¬ 
ishment  shall  be  meted  out  to  them. 

This  subject  was  discussed  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  a  few  weeks  since,  and  the  character 
of  the  remarks  uttered  by  those  who  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  discloses  tlic  embarrassment 
w  hich  was  felt  in  dealing  with  go  perplexing  a 
qnestion.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  the 
Karl  of  Kllenborongh,  who  has  since  become 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  in  the  new 
ministry,  and  whose  remarks,  therefore,  now 
h  ive  an  additional  claim  upon  our  attention : 

Thev  must  remember,  he  said,  that  the  number  ol 
j  ersons  involved  in  this  mutiny  was  from  00,000  to 
1 00,000,  and  it  would  he  ohviouFly ,  under  such  clrcura- 
FtsncFs,  contrary  to  Ihc  feelings  of  mankind  generally 
to  inflict  the  piinlshinent  of  death  in  every  case.  No 
doubt  there  were  some  instances  where  the  commission 
of  the  crime  was  accompanied  with  circumstances  of 
peculiar  brutality  and  atrocity,  which  made  it  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  death,  and  death  alone  should  be 
the  punishment.  TlicroTverecrimessorevoltingtohu- 
nisniiy  that  they  could  bo  metand  punished  only  in 
that  way.  But  he  was  convinced  that  in  India,  with 
the  opinions  that  prevailed  with  regard  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  crime,  It  was  necessary,  in  dealing  with  thcFO 
mutineers,  to  act,  as  a  general  rule,  m  the  spirit  in 
which  General  Neill  acted  at  Cawnpore,  and  inflict  a 
punlfhmant  that  should  affect  the  feelings  of  all  tba 


survivors  ;  and  that  punUhment,  ho  believed,  was  not 
death,  and  not  merely  transportation,  but  that  of  flog¬ 
ging,  which  no  man  could  bear  with  tho  same  firmncsi 
with  which  he  could  ,  bear  the  infliction  of  death— 
(hear,  hear) — because  the  one  operated  upon  the  mind, 
whereas  the  other  merely  affected  tho  body,  and  tho 
man  who  could  face  death  with  tho  most  perfect  cool¬ 
ness  could  not  boar  the  punishment  of  a  severe  flog¬ 
ging.  lie  woulil  s.xy,  therefore,  let  tbeoe  men,  when 
they  were  token,  bo  subjeetcil  to  that  pnnisbment,  and 
l"t  them  go  forth  with  tho  stigma  and  degradation  of 
such  a  punishment,  as  objeetsto  bo  observed  and  shun- 
r.e.1  hy  (heir  fellows. 

Lord  Ellcnborongh  was  followed  by  Earl 
Granville,  who  said,  that — 

A  s  to  what  the  noble  earl  had  said  about  flogging,  ha 
thought  it  was  worthy  of  coiuideratiou.  But  there 
was  ll.is  ilanger — that  flogging,  if  not  carried  to  a  sa- 
verc  exU-nt,  lost  Its  efllcaey,  and  If  it  was  Inflicted  with 
great  reierity,  then  there  was  no  doubt  a  risk  of  its 
eiilialing  the  sympathy  of  beholders  in  behalf  of  tho 
suflerer,  anti  producing  probably  the  same  effect  as  the 
infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  when  applied  to 
a  largt!  number  of  persons.  Tliero  were  rases,  of 
course,  in  whirli  It  would  bo  necessary  to  Inflict  the 
punishment  of  ilcath,  hut  he  was  Inclined  to  think  that 
wlicn  they  had  to  de.xl  with  a  large  number  of  criminals 
amongst  a  iiopu1a<inn  each  as  tliat  of  India,  transpor¬ 
tation  across  (ho  seas  would  produce  an  effeet  much 
greater  than  either  of  the  other  punishments.  That 
was  the  opinion  of  tho  Governor  General )  and  In  act¬ 
ing  upon.it  his  noble  friend  (Ixinl  Canning)  had  sent 
an  rxprililion  to  tho  Andatue.u  islands,  to  ascertain 
whether  lliey  would 'be  suitable  for  a  convict  settlc- 
iiicnt,  to  which  the  mutineers  might  be  transported. 
Ill  addition  to  this,  tlie  Governor  had  communicated 
w  illi  other  colonies  to  see  wlicther  some  of  them  might 
not  be  made  nvailablo  for  the  same  purpose,  and  liovr 
fur  it  iniglit  be  desirable  to  carry  out  sucli  a  plm. 

It  peems  tipon  the  whole  most  likely,  that  af¬ 
ter  pnnii-liing  such  of  the  leaders  in  the  insur¬ 
rection,  as  may  be  taken,  with  the  utmost  se¬ 
verity  known  to  English  law,  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  ciTenders,  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
thrown  out  in  tho  above  extract  from  Lord 
Granville's  remarks,  will  be  punished  by  trans¬ 
portation.  Such  a  course  wonld  be  natural 
from  the  practice  of  the  English  government  in 
its  usual  administration  of  justice,  and  wonld 
also  Bccra  better  adapted  than  any  other  to  re¬ 
concile  all  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  case 
under  consideration. 

Tlie  IxMt  Trrnsnrea  of  the  San  Pedro. 

■When  wo  turn  our  long  spy-glass  from  our 
window  and  sweep  the  deep  caverns  of  the 
ocean,  as  the  astronomer  with  his  telescope 
awceps  the  starry  fldlds  above,  the  vast  amount 
of  treasures,  which  gleam  upon  our  vision, 
seems  almost  to  exceed  all  that  is  left  on  the 
dry  lands  of  the  globe.  The  great  Improve¬ 
ments  recently  made  in  machinery  and  facilities 
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for  Bubmanno  operations  have  given  a  new  im¬ 
pulse  to  endeavors  to  recover  some  of  these 
lust  treasures.  A  company  in  Boston,  called 
the  Boston  Relief  and  Submarine  Company, 
have  gone  into  some  extended  operations  in 
this  way.  They  sent  an  expedition  to  Sebasto¬ 
pol  to  attempt  to  raise  the  large  fleet  of  war 
vessels  that  were  sunk  in  that  harbor  by  the 
Russians,  to  prevent  their  being  taken  by  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France.  The 
company,  however,  in  this  great  enterprise, 
met  with  but  small  success.  The  same  compa¬ 
ny  sent  another  expedition  to  the  Caribbean 
sea,  where  they  are  endeavoring  to  recover 
two  or  three  millions  of  gold  and  silver,  that 
was  lost  in  the  Spanish  frigate  San  Pedro,  in 
the  waters  of  Venezuela.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  in  Beston  recently,  the  progAss 
of  this  expedition  was  reported  upon  os  follows : 

“  After  various  misadventum,  tbe  whole  of  the  crew 
being  attacked  with  yellow  fever  at  SL  Thomas,  from 
which  they  all  fortunately  recovered,  at  length  the 
Bay  of  Cumana,  !u  Vcueziiela,  was  reached,  where 
work  was  at  once  commenced  upon  the  sunken  Spanish 
frigate  San  Ve<lro,  and  it  has  been  continued  steadily 
ever  slnee.  Tbe  several  divers  conneeted  with  Cspt. 
Couthouy’s  force  spent  in  the  aggregate  about  eight 
and  a  half  hours  under  water  daily  during  llio  time 
lliey  bad  been  at  work  upon  the  wreck. 

'*  After  removing  a  vast  amount  of  deck  nuterlal,  the 
divers  penetrated  into  the  deck-room,  where  they  found 
gun  carriages,  deck  fiiruiture,  Ac.,  ])iled  iipinonelaige 
mass,  making  any  attempt  to  work  uaelcss  without  Hrst 
remorlog  it.  At  tliis  place  four  magnificent  brass  can¬ 
nons  were  taken  out,  and  eleren  strange  boxes,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  cast-steel ;  they  were  of  the  size  of  a  can¬ 
dle  box,  but  were  thought  by  some  to  be  platina.  Sil 
ver  dollars  were  also  found  at  the  depth  of  sixty  feet  in 
the  water  covered  with  mud,  but  they  were  mostly 
separate.  Several  goM  watches  were  here  taken  out, 
and  many  other  articles ;  and  the  divers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  tbe  explosion  of  the  vessel  took 
place  these  articles  were  driven  from  the  forward  part 
of  the  sliip,  where  tlie  bulk  of  the  treasure  undoubtnlly 
reratiued. 

“  Taking  this  as  a  reasonable  view  of  the  ease,  they 
proceede-I  to  llieir  work  with  renewed  vigor,  and  after 
great  difficulty  surceeded  in  cleoring  away  the  large 
amount  of  rubbish,  and  obtained  an  entrance  to  the 
hoM  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  on  the  12th  of  De¬ 
cember  l:^t.  About  $700  in  specie,  and  another  brass 
six  pounder  were  taken  out  at  this  place  in  a  short 
time,  also  watches  and  many  curious  relic.s.  The  mnn- 
by  found  here  was  cemented  together  in  rolls  of  $10, 
$20,  and  $100  each,  and  plainly  showed  that  they  muvt 
be  very  near  the  vast  amount  of  money  contained  in 
this  ship.  According  to  tho  ofiiciul  documents,  witen 
the  Pan  Pedro  wont  down  sho  ountained  one  million 
Spani  .h  dollars  and  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold,  a  large 
portion  of  which  should  ho  tliere  still. 

“The  work  was  now  fairly  commenced,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  felt  greatly  encouragol,  and  saw  no  reason  why 
the  stockliolders  should  not  be  so.  Tho  last  advices, 
which  were  up  to  January  1st,  represented  that  they 


had  been  nnexpecfdly  stopped  in  thel^  lahorr  bv  tim¬ 
ber,  Ac  ,  in  the  hold,  but  hoped  in  a  short  time  to  re¬ 
move  it.  In  tlio  meantime,  Captaiu  Coii’.linuy  liad 
been  to  tbe  capital  to  obtain  license  for  Iiis  divers  tu 
divo  fur  pearls  at  Uie  pearl  bank.’’ 

Impoxiant  MoT-omeiit  In  (h«  Tarl^ish 
ISmplrc. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  desi¬ 
rous  to  raise  the  condition  of  hi.s  pcojilc  to  tliat 
of  the  nations  of  Christendom,  anil  devclopc  the 
resources  of  the  Empire,  ha-s  thrown  open  to 
the  settlement  of  foreign  families,  a  territory  of 
something  over  30,000  square  miles,  including 
districts  of  remarkable  and  well-known  fertili¬ 
ty,  and  skirted  by  a  sea  coast  nearly  3500  miles 
in  extent,  washed  by  no  less  than  six  seas,  with 
numerous  and  well-known  harbors,  in  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  Adriatic,  Archipelago,  Black  and 
Red  Seas,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

,  The  terms  on  which  this  immigration  is  in¬ 
vited  arc  extremely  liberal.  Land  is  to  be  giv¬ 
en  gratis  to  any  family  or  individual  colonist 
who  comes  provided  witli  the  moderate  sum  of 
$200.  Facilities  will  be  provided  for  tho  trans¬ 
port  of  ills  goods  and  chattels  to  the  country  of 
his  adoption;  and  the  only  condition  attiieh'ii| 
to  the  grant  of  land  is,  that  the  colonist  cam$$| 
sell  it  for  twenty  years  alter  ho  takes  pos.-a^ 
sion.  If,  before  the  expiration  of  that  perioii, 
he  desires  to  give  up  his  land,  he  must  resign  it 
into  the  Iiands  of  the  government  from  which 
he  received  it.  Colonists  iimler  this  system  are 
furtlier  e.vcmpt  from  personal  or  property  tax 
for  six  years  if  they  settle  in  the  Turkisli  domin¬ 
ions  in  Europe,  or  for  twelve  years  if  they  settle 
in  Asia,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion 
is,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
secured  to  them. 

Such  are  the  conditions  under  which  tlio 
Turkish  Empire  is  freely  opened  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  foreign  families. 

Turkey  in  Europe  is  the  finest  part  of  tlie  con¬ 
tinent  for  the  establishment  of  a  prosjicrous 
commerce  and  successful  agriculture.  Tho 
natural  wealth  of  the  Turkish  territory  in  both 
continents  is  known  to  bo  very  great,  but  hith¬ 
erto  there  has  been  neither  energy  nor  wealth 
in  the  possessors  to  dcvelopo  it.  The  present 
movement  may  be  tho  means  of  infusing  sorao 
vitality  into  the  nation,  if  the  government  is 
nble  to  accord  that  protection  to  colonists 
which  it  promises,  and  prevent  any  aggressions 
upon  tiicm  by  the  lower  classes  of  the  Mahom¬ 
etan  population. 

Ulb  In  Ihe  Britlsli  Army. 

A  BEPOKT  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  theBrit- 
ish  army  has  created  great  surjirisc  and  regret. 
It  appeal’s  that  at  Iiome  in  bai  racks  the  mortali’y 
of  troops  of  the  line  is  three  times  as  great  as 
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of  most  short-lived  clasaae — as  the  clerks 
or  Fi^italfields  weavers  even ;  that,  too,  while 
they  arc  well-clothed,  carefully  dieted,  skillfully 
treated  in  sickness  and  warmly  housed,  besides 
being  regularly  exercised.  Tlie'confinement  in 
barracks,  the  irksome  routine  and  the  aimless 
life  the  private  soldier  leads,  have  all  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  diet  is  also  too  uniform. 
Oflicers  attribute  it  to  night  duty,  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  the 
Foot  Guard »,  whose  night  duty  is  the  heaviest, 
lictters  from  India  report  the  mortality  of  the 
Indian  army  to  be  very  great.  Tlie  arrivals,  it 
is  asserted,  do  notfdl  the  gaps  made  by  disease. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  the  waste  will  require  a 
thousand  fresh  troops  per  week  from  the  moth¬ 
er  country. 

A  company  is  generally  provided  with  two 
boilers,  in  one  of  which  the  soldiers  boil  their 
meat,  in  the  other  their  potatoes — they  have 
nothing  else ;  a  man  goes  on  with  it  from  the 
day  he  enlists  till  he  is  discharged,  lie  {iro.s  on 
hoiltd  n:mt  for  lu>entxj-one  yean. 

Important  Movement  In  Japan, 

Epcext  news  from  Japan  brings  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  the  Dutch  commissioners  have  influ¬ 
enced  the  Emperor  of  Japan  to  open  all  the. 
ports,  without  distinction,  to  Kuropean  com¬ 
merce. 

Until  a  regular  tariiTof  duties  on  imports  can 
be  established,  itie  Dutch  will  continue  to  pay 
fifty-five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  goods  impor¬ 
ted,  this  value  being  determined  by  public  sales, 
or  even  by  private  sales,  the  good  faith  of 
which  is  undoubted.  But  ns  a  compensation 
lor  this  truly  exorbitant  rate  of  duties,  the 
Court  of  Accounts,  is  bound  to  recover,  without 
charge,  all  claims  of  the  Dutch  upon  Japanese, 
and  guarantees  the  payment  of  all  goods  bought 
by  the  Japanese  at  public  sales. 

An  exchange  and  bazzaar  will  be  established 
at  Hakodudi,  to  facilitate  transactions  between 
the  natives  and  Europeans.  Professors  of  the 
Japanese  language  will  be  appointed  by  the 
authorities,  with  power  to  receive  as  pupils, 
without  distinction,  ail  foreigners  who  may  wish 
to  Icnrn  the  language  of  the  country.  The  free 
exercise  of  their  religion  is  granted  to  all  the 
Dutch,  and  the  practice  of  obliging  them  to 
trample  on  tlie  cross  of  Clirist  is  abolished  for¬ 
ever.  They  will  also  be  allowed  to  bring  their 
wives  and  children  with  them  to  Japan. 

The  Army  In  Utah. 

The  St.  I.ouis  Eeiiubliean  lias  been  permitted 
to  peruse  and  make  some  extracts  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter  of  Colonel  Johnston,  dated  at  Camp 
Pcott  on  the  Sth  of  February,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  destruction  of 
n  part  of  the  train  which  was  loaded  with  pro- 
Tisiuns  and  otheA  supplies  necessary  for  his 


troops,  and  in  spite  of.the  obstacles  which  still 
presented  themselves.  Col.  Johnston  did  not 
abandon  the  hope  of  marching  to  Salt  Loike 
City  without  a  halt,  until  after  the  terrific  storm 
of  the  Cth  of  Xovember.  We  quote  from  his 
letter : 

**  On  the  Cth  of  XoTember  (ho  Bays)  the  march 
was  resumed,  and  then  commenced  the  storm 
of  snow  and  wintry  cold,  racking  the  bones  of 
our  men,  and  starving  our  oxen,  mules  and 
horses,  already  half  starved.  They  died  on  the 
road  and  at  our  camps  by  hundreds,  and  so 
diminished  were  tlicir  numbers  that  from  ramp 
to  camp,  only  four  or  five  miles,  as  manj-  days 
were  required  to  bring  them  all  up,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  give  time  to  rest  the  animals,  now 
incapable  of  protracted  efforts,  and  to  hunt  for 
food  In  this  w.sy  fifteen  days  were  consnmed 
in  making  thirty-five  miles  to  this  plure,  the 
nearest  and  best  place  of  shelter  and  fuel  for 
the  troops  and  for  shelter  and  grass  for  the  ani¬ 
mals.  Tlie  struggle,  then,* amidst  snow  and  arc¬ 
tic  cold  (the  thermometer  sixteen  below  zero) 
was  for  a  place  of  safety.  If  any  doubt  existed 
bctorc  this  storm  of  the  propriety  of  risking  the 
troops  on  the  mountains  before  us  before  spring, 
or  of  the  ability  to  accomplish  the  march^the 
destruction  amongst  our  draught  animals,  the 
necessity  of  saving  all  the  oxen  left  for  food, 
even  if  capable  of  further  exertion,  now  dis¬ 
pelled  that  doubt  and  solved  the  question. 

The  storm  which  Colonel  Cook  encountered 
on  the  Sweet  Water,  and  on  through  the  South 
I'ass,  destroyed  more  than  lialf  of  his  horses 
and  a  largo  niiniber  of  his  mules,  although  they 
Iiad  com  for  them.  In  that  high  region,  muen 
higher  than  where  we  were,  the  cold  must  have 
been  much  more  intense  than  experienced  by 
us,  aud  his  animals,  1  presume,  perished  mainly 
from  cold. 

“  1  have  the  satisfaction  to  say  that  the  pri¬ 
vations  of  tlie  march  were  endured  by  officers 
and  men  without  complaint,  or  perhaps  I  might 
more  jn.stly  say  with  chcerfnluess.  The  troops 
are  in  tine  health  and  condition  The  winter 
thus  far  has  not  been  so  rigorous  as  to  prevent 
often  the  daily  instruction  of  the  troops.  They 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  hardy  enough  lor 
any  service.  A  few  only— as  many  ns  thirty  or 
less — have  been  frost-bitten ;  but  now  our  scouts 
bivouac,  when  necessary,  in  the  passes  without 
suffering. 

“The  Mormons  have  declared,  as  fully  as 
words  and  actions  cun  manifest  intentions,  that 
they  will  no  longer  submit  to  the  Government, 
or  to  any  Government  but  their  own.” 

Col.  Johnston  had  received  no  comraunicatlon 
from  tne  Goveruincnt  of  a  later  date  than  the 
22d  of  October,  and  complains  that  the  mail 
contractors  take  more  than  three  months  to 
carry  the  mails  to  Utah,  when  their  contract 
remiires  them  to  deliver  it  there  monthly. 

Four  companies  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the 
IRth  instant  for  Utah.  This  body  of  troops 
about  330  in  all,  will  overtake  Col  HoffiiiBU  and 
escort  to  Col.  Johnston’s  command  the  supply 
train,  consistiim  of  ICO  heavily  laden  wagons. 
Other  bodies  of  troops  will  soon  be  on  their  way 
to  Utah. 
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•  TO  90PBIB— BY  J.  )IA!IDXTIU.B  TODD. 


To  waft  the  duat  of  Time  awa; — 
Make  the  heart'a  ehambera  cleans 
To  lift  life’s  shadows  from  the  soul 
And  let  youth’s  sunlight  in. 


It  Is  n.e  First  of  Hay,  sister  ; 

The  First  of  laughing  Hay— 
And  many  a  blissful  memory 
Is  twined  about  the  day— 


The  light  of  early  sunny  days, 

Tome  through  tlic  mist  of  years, 
like  twilight,  softens  the  heavy  heart, 
And  wanes  in  happy  tears. 


’  Yea,  twined  about  this  month  of  love, 

As  hearts  are  bonnd  in  youth 
By  silken  bands  of  happy  hours. 

With  golden  hasps  of  truth. 

Tlie  sun  shines  brightly,  and  tlie  wind. 
The  soft  Souths’  bathing  breese, 

Is  waking  beauty  on  the  bills 
And  leaf  buds  on  the  trees. 

Wild  plants  are  blossoming  in  the  dells— 
And  from  deep  woodland  nooks 
’The  frost-freed  springs  are  breaking  out 
Into  the  wandering  brooks. 

Tiie  lofty  elms  their  blows  are  dropping 
IJliC  flahea  with  Summer’s  ting.— 

An  l  on  the  maple  boughs  the  blossoms 
Hang  like  a  crimson  (binge. 

The  willow's  tapering  tassels  hang 
From  bonghs  of  amber  hue 
And  spiral  buds  of  shining  green 
Fhoot  up  to  skies  of  blue. 

Tiiose  ?|iring' bom  hards,  the  merry  birds 
Tlieir  songs  of  love  are  singing, 

And  Rchn,  from  her  tliroat  of  rock, 

Thoir  silver  tones  is  ringing. 

And  sunbeams  from  their  dappled  wings, 
Urlgiit  breast,  and  plnmes,  are  glancing, 
Tlieir  whiffling  shadows,  litlie  and  light. 
On  stream  and  meadow  dancing. 


AVelcome  tlie  First  of  May,  Fophie, 

Its  snnshinc,  song  ami  flowers, 

And  let  your  thoughts  like  home  bound  birds 
Fly  bark  to  childhood’s  hours— 

For  dearer  than  tlie  proudest  deeds 
That  grace  life’s  chequered  way, 

These  memories  are — and  in  our  hearts 
Will  bloom  with  Joys  for  aye— 

I  trace  these  simple  lines  to  weave 
A  link  In  the  shining  chain 
That  may  bring  youth's  sunny  gladiicning  tight 
^  Ahent  tby  path  again. 

And  this  my  prayer,  to  eml  the  rhyme—' 

:  That  like  fair  Cliildhood’a  Hays, 

As  pure— as  hopeful — and  aa  bright 
May  glide  thy  peaceful  days  : 

And  that  a  brighter  May  of  rest, 

When  these  bright  Mays  are  past. 

And  the  sunliglit  of  the  eternal  Sun 
May  greet  thy  soul  at  last. 

Invocation  to  Springs 

CoMit,  fair  Spring,  enrobed  in  flowers. 

Come,  with  cool,  refresiting  showers  ; 

Quickly  come,  for  we  are  weary 
Of  old  Winter,  stem  and  dreary. 

Come !  with  skies  of  deepest  azure. 

Come !  and  give  us  Joy  and  pleasure  ; 

Come  I  with  waters  gaily  singing, 

Come  I  with  birds  through  bright  skies  winging. 


TWa  gorgeous  gear  of  Spring  brings  back 
Our  clilldhoml’s  glittering  dream —  . 
And  youthful  love  and  mirth  and  liopes 
Clint  back  their  morning  beam. 


Come  I  with  thy  soft  lights  and  aliadows 
Gliding  o’er  the  briglit  green  mmdows ; 
Come !  for  young  hearts,  full  of  lightness, 
llre.im  of  thy  long  days  of  brightness. 


vr  " 
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Onne  I  ibe  Brook  wonld  Ado  bo  (‘•odof 
'Xcath  thy  dewy  eyo»'  door  gUndii( — 

Hear  It  sighing  for  the  Bowen, 

And  fresh  leaves,  to  deck  its  bowers. 

Oome  I  the  forest  old  rejoices. 

Lifting  up  its  myriad  Toioes, 

Like  an  anthem  rising,  frilling— 

Come,  fair  Spring,  0,  oome  I  ’tie  eaUing. 

Come  I  the  blue  bird’s  merry  thrilling 
All  the  sunny  air  is  filling  ; 

But  Ills  note  seems  touched  with  sadness 
TUI  thou  com'st  with  light  and  gladness. 

Come !  we’re  sighing  for  thee  daily. 

Come  I  and  deck  the  old  earth  gaily  ; 

Chase  away  our  hearts’  doll  sadness 
With  thy  merry  songs  of  gladness. 

La  Piuiitin  CiMTRB,  Illinois  March,  1858. 

Alter  e(  Idem, 

Which,  by  %  free  translation,  we  shall  render 
"  another  poem  with  the  same  title.”  In  our 
last  issue  we  published  a  poem,  entitled  “  Mem¬ 
ory  Bells,”  from  our  Prairie  Fay.  Before  the 
number  was  fairly  before  the  public,  we  re¬ 
ceived  another  poem  with  the  same  title  irom 
our  valued  correspondent  “Xenette.”  We  do 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  change  the  title,  and  be¬ 
sides.  no  other  would  be  so  appropriate  to  the 
line  musical  stanzas.  So  “Memory  Bella”  let 
it  be : 

“MEMORY  BELLS." 

BT  irBSTHI. 

Vp  from' the  spirit-depths  ringing, 

Foftly  yonr  mcIcRly  swells. 

Sweet  as  a  seraphim's  singing, 

Tender-tnneii  memory  bells  I 
The  laughter  of  childhood. 

The  song  of  the  wild  wood. 

The  tinkle  of  streamt  through  the  echoing  dell, 
The  voice  of  a  mother, 

Hie  shout  of  a  brother,  * 

Up  from  life's  momieg  melodiously  iweU. 

Cp  from  the  spirit-depths  ringtog, 

Richly  your  melody  swells, 

Sweet  rominiscenoes  bringing,, 

Joyous-toned  memory  bells  ! 

Youth’s  beautiful  bowers, 

Her  dew-spnngled  fiowers. 

The  pictures  which  hope  of  futurity  drew, 
l/ive'e  rapturous  vision 
Of  regions  elysian, 

In  glowing  perspective,  unfolding  to  view. 

Up  from  the  spirit-depths  ringing, 

Sadly  your  melody  swclle. 

Tears  with  its  mournful  tones  bringing 
Sorrowful  memory  bells ! 

The  first  heart  link  broken. 

The  first  farewell  spoken. 

The  first  fiow’ret  crushed  in  lile’i  deeolate  track  ; 
Tlie  agonized  yearning 
O'er  Joys  unreturning. 

All,  all  with  your  low  wailing  mutie  eomea  back. 


Our  Otio,  May, 

Up  from  tlw  apirit-depihi  ringing, 

Dirge-like  yonr  melody  ewells  ; 

But  hope  wipes  the  lean  tiiat  are  springliy, 
Mournful-toned  memory  bells  I 
And,  above  your  deep  koellingj 
Her  soft  voice  is  swelling, 
ha  temlerest  harmony,  silvery  clear ; 

Singing,  “  in  heaven  above, 

AU,  all  is  light  and  love  ; 

Mourner,  look  gladly  up,  home  is  not  here  f 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  "LAST  SUPPER." 

Our  magnificent  engraving  of  the  “  Laat  Sufi- 
per”  is  bringing  us  many  returns  of  thanks  from 
editors,  subscribers,  and  correspondents,  al¬ 
though  but  tt  small  portion  of  tbc  number  enti¬ 
tled  to  it  have  yet  been  supplied.  All  will  be, 
however,  as  fast  they  can  be  printed.  A  fair 
correspondent  and  subacribey  in  Pennsylvania 
writes  as  follows : 

Ms  Editor  One  of  my  littk  effusions  having  taken 
the  Diition.  (if  you  deem  it  worthy,)  to  appear  in  your 
Magazine,  it  now  d«|«r(>  upon  Its  journey,  tremblingly, 
to  meet  its  fate,  under  the  nom  de  jdumt  “Amy  Ash¬ 
land.” 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  thanks  tot 
the  hsudwme  engraving — “  The  Last  Bupper."  It  has 
been  greatly  admired  by  all  who  have  eeen  H. 

BeepectfuUy  youre, 

S.  J.  M. 

THE  PRECIOUS  QIF-T  OF  COD. 

MV  AMY  ASBI  AXO. 

’Twis  Christmas  morn.  In  parlor  lUr 
Three  lovely  sisters  sat ; 

Most  pleauntly  they  spent  the  hour, 

With  music,  song,  and  chat, 

Finally,  Blanche,  the  yonngeet,  said. 

With  deeply  thoughtful  eyes, 

“t-'isters,  of  all  the  gifte  of  God, 

Which  obe  do  you  most  prise  t" 

Tlie  eldest,  Maud,  a  moment  thought, 

Then  coat  a  look  of  pride 
O'er  all  surroundings,  rich  and  rare, 

And  quickly  thus  replied  : 

“  Wtalth,  metbinks,  is  Ifeaven's  bast  glf\ 

To  mingle  with  earth's  poor. 

And  dwell  in  wretcbeit,  squalid  cot 
I  never  could  endure. "  , 

Rose,  queen  flower  of  the  three. 

First  in  the  mirror  took 
A  gtaoce  at  her  rare  lorelineas, 

Tlien  said,  with  smiling  look— 

“  That,  In  my  heart,  most  dearly  prised 
Is  paid  St  Brauty’t  shrine ; 

There,  tlioughts  arise  of  angels  bright— 

Yes,  ’tis  a  gift  divine." 

They  now  looked  eagerly  at  Blanche ; 

A  tear  bedewed  her  cheek, 

And  with  a  trembling  utterance 
She  answered,  sweetly  meek : 
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“Tli»  one  most  eh*ri«li'J  In  my  »onl 
We  recognise  thi/i  day— 

GixVi  gi/t  of  hu  bctovf  l  Son, 

7b  tatth  our  tijii  auey.” 

The  sisiere  bliiehed,  and  felt  rebnked, 

Then  with  a  aweet  accord 
They  gave  a  cordial  kies  to  Blanche, 

Thus  mindful  oi'her  lx>rd. 

And,  with  one  mind,  they  all  knelt  dotnt, 

And  sweetly  there  were  given, 

For  that  most  precions  gift  of  God, 

Prayer,  praise,  and  thanks  to  heaven. 

Islwlng  Poetry. 

Tni!  melodious  notes  of  “Maftglo  Bell"  are 
still  eclioinjt  through  the  land,  soothing,  soften¬ 
ing,  and  elevating  the  hearts  and  alfections  of 
thousands  of  readers.  One  of  the  yon.ng 
“  Green  Mountain”  boys  writes  as  follows  : 

Vermont,  March  23d,  186S. 

Messrs.  EDm>iis ; — Yonr  beloved  Hagaiine  has  found 
its  way  tip  here  among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  Green 
Mountain  State,  where  its  monthly  visits  cheer  many  a 
household. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  its  pages,  almost 
from  its  first  existence.  1  have  been  highly  intero.sted 
with  tlio  poems  which  have  enriche<l  its  columns  so  of¬ 
ten,  especially  with  those  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  “  Maggie  Bell.”  That  poem,  “  Maggie  Bell,”  I  have 
read  and  re-read  many  times,  and  each  lime  I  have 
found  some  new  beauty  in  it  to  admire  ;  its  tender 
thoughts  and  musical  accents,  tall  on  the  ear  like  the 
gentle  breathings  of  ..Colian  melody.  AVonld  that  its 
author  might  write  more. 

Yours  Imly,  fcc. 

The  writer  of  the  above  sends  a  piece  of 
poetry,  which  we  are  obliged  respectfully  to 
decline.  It  shows  that  his  heart  is  attuned  to 
melody  and  harmony,  and  perhaps  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  poetry.  But  his  article  isnot 
quite  up  to  the  standard  which  we  wish  to  pre¬ 
serve  in  the  magazine.  Ho  will  probably  do 
better  by-and-bye. 

The  Corse  of  Scotland.' 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Game  of  Whist, 
the  nine  of  Diamonds  is  often  called  "The  Curse 
of  Scotland.”  Many  are  at  a  loss  to  onderstand 
the  reason.  As  the  question  is  often  asked,  we 
publish  the  following  e.xplanation  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  paper.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  cruel 
and  rapacious,  was  the  friend  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  and  fought  at  length  himself  in  America, 
in  the  old  French  war. 

“  A  night  or  two  previons  to  the  battle  of 
Cnllodcn.  three  or  four  gentlemen,  retainers  of 
Prince  Charles,  and  who  were  residing  in  the 
same  bouse  with  him  at  Inverness,  were  amus¬ 


ing  themselves  with  a  game  at  cards.  During 
the  evening,  one  of  the  cards  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  and,  though  an.xioaBly  sought  for,  could 
nowlicre  be  found.  '  Curse  the  card !’  ex¬ 
claimed  one  of  the  gentlemen,  impatiently, 
after  looking  for  it  for  some  time  in  vain — ‘  I 
wish  it  were  in*  the  Duke  of  Cumberland’s 
throat.’  The  missing  card  was  the  nine  of  dia- 
nionds.  The  gentlemen,  however,  determined 
not  to  be  balked  of  their  sport,  contrived  a  suN 
stitute  for  the  lost  article,  and  played  on  till 
bed-time. 

"  Two  dof  s  after  this,  the  battle  of  Culloden 
was  fought ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  insur¬ 
gent  army  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  unfortunate  Adventurer  laid  prostrate 
forever. 

"  One  conscquenco  of  this  event  was,  that  In¬ 
verness  was  thrown  open  to  the  Royalists,  and 
thither,  accordingly,  the  victwious  general,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  direct^  his  s^eps  alter 
the  engagement. 

•‘It  was  a  practice  of  the  Duke’s,  on  Arriving 
at  any  town  or  village  which  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  vi.sitcd  by  Charles,  to  inquire  for  the 
house,  nay,  for  the  very  apartment  and  be(l  he 
had  occupied,  and  to  take  possession  of  them 
for  his  own  use,  alleging,  shrewdly  enough,  as 
a  reason  for  this  conduct,  that  they  were  sure 
to  be  the  best  in  the  place.  In  conformity  with 
this  practice,  the  Duke,  on  arriving  at  Inver¬ 
ness,  inquired  for  the  house  in  which  Charles 
had  stopped  ;  and  it  being  pointed  out  to  him, 
ho  immediately  took  up  his  abode  in  it. 

"  On  the  day  after  the  engagement,  it  was 
reported  to  the  Dnke  that  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded  insurgents  and  others  were  still 
wandering,  or  in  concealment,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  tlie  field  of  battle.  The  ruthless  general 
—whose  naturally  cruel  disposition  and  sullen 
temper  seemed  to  have  been  fearfully  excited 
by  the  resistcnce  he  had  met  with,  and  by  the 
trouble  it  had  cost  him  to  subdue  the  rebellion 
in  Scotland — on  being  informed  of  this  circum* 
stance,  gave  instant  orders  that  a  party  of  mili¬ 
tary  should  be  sent  out  to  destroy  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  men  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

strong  body  of  troops  was  accordingly  Im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  on  this  sangninary  mis¬ 
sion.  But  the  ofiiccr  in  command  of  the  party, 
after  proceeding  some  way  on  this  dreadful  er¬ 
rand,  suddenly  recollected  that  he  had  no  writ¬ 
ten  authority  for  the  horrible  atrocity  he  was 
ordered  to  see  perpretrated,  the  commanrla  of 
the  Duke  having  been  merely  verbal.  Desi¬ 
rous  of  being  better  secured  against  any  conse¬ 
quences  which  might  arise  from  the  shocking 
proceeding  in  which  he  was  about  to  be  engaged 
he  hastened  back  to  Inverness,  sought  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  Dnke,  and  respectfully  requested 
him  to  givo  him  his  orders  in  writing. 


“‘Xo  occasion  irhatevcr,’  saiJ  the  Duke, 
sternly,  and  somewhat  irritated  at  the  WMt  of 
cunGdcnce  which  the  demand  implied.  'Do  aa 
you  arc  desired,  sir.  I'll  answer  for  the  conse- 
qnences.’ 

Tlie  officer,  however,  continuad  to  press  hia 
request,  and  reiterated  Ids  desire  to  be  put  In 
]iusses.«ion  of  documentary  evidence  that  what 
he  was  about  to  do  was  done  by  autliority. 

“Impatient  at  ids  importunity,  and  desiroua 
of  getting  quit  at  once  of  the  snbjcct  and  hia 
pertinacroiis  visitor,  tlic  Duke  hurriedly  looked 
about  the  apartment  for  paper  on  wnich  to 
write  the  desired  Oder;  but  ho  could  sec  none. 
tVhile  loq^ing  for  the  ]iupcr,  however,  he  acci¬ 
dently  turned  up  n  corner  of  the  carpet  with  his 
foot,  and.brought  to  view  acard  whichhadbecn 
lying  beneath  it.  The  Dnkc  observing  it,  hastily 
stooped  down  and  )|i^ked  it  up,  c.xclaiming,  as 
lie  did  so — '  Oh,  here,  this  will  do  well  enough 
for  the  death- warrant  of  a  parcel  of  rebel  scoun¬ 
drels!’  And  he  immediately  wrote  the  fatal 
order  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
This  card  was  the  nine  of  diamonds,  the  same 
which  had  been  lost  a  few  evenings  before ;  and 
such  is  one  version,  at  any  rate,  of  the  tradition 
that  has  given  to  this  particular  card  the  start¬ 
ling  title  of  ‘  The  Curse  of  Scotland.'  ’’ 

Owcriiauling  tlko  School  Books. 

One  of  our  able  contributors  has  commenced 
in  the  present  number  a  strigent  examination 
of  our  educational  books,  a  subject  which  has 
long  needed  to  be  “  handled  without  gloves.” 
Our  correspondent  is  well  qualifled  for  the  task, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  him  thathis  strictures  will 
be  independent,  conscicntiou.s,  and  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  eye  to  the  public  good. 

A  I.n<I}r’s  Club. 

Among  the  many  agents  who  are  getting  up 
clubs  for  our  Magazine,  we  are  happy  to  And  a 
.number  of  ladies;  and  we  are  pleased  to  add, 
too,  that  they  arc  generally  very  efficient.  We 
are  teniptcd  to  give  the  letter  of  one  of  them  as 
a  sample. 

tVATKRTOWS,  New  York,  1843. 
Mfssits.  OsKSMirn  &  Co.  • 

GtnUfiffn ; — reeeiveil  your  favor  of  tho  10th,  ae- 
hnovledj^ing  the  receipt  of  tixty  nine  doUart :  and  I 
also  received  the  engraving,  premium  receipt,  and 
library,  for  whicli  liberal  remuneration  pleaae  secept 
my  warmeat  thanka. 

I  wrote  you  tbat.l  should  try  to  get  up  another  club  ; 
but  when  my  library  came,  my  brother  in-law,  J.  N. 
n  ,  wns  DO  much  pleased  with  it  that  ho  is  anxious  to 
aecurc  one  for  himself.  And  as  we  cannot  both  sue- 
oced,  I  have  transferred  tlia  subscribers,  which  I  had 


•btalncd  alnce  aending  yon  -tha  elub,  to  him,  and  ha 
will  make  it  iy>  as  soon  aa  he  can. 

I  ramaln  youra  te  , 

Mrs.  W.  W.  H. 


Bsaalnesa  NoUects. 

Wb  have  tried  the  spring-bottom  bed,  of 
which  wo  before  spoke,  and  truly  it  is  an  ease 
to  the  weary  in  limb,  aud  most  provocative  of 
slumber.  We  would  not  trust  ourselves  to  its 
bcguilcments  incautiously,  lost  the  fate  of  the 
Beven  Bleepera  be  realized  through  us,  or  a  Rip 
Van  Winkle  nap  be  the  consequence. 

The  Eliptie  Bed-Spring  Company  have  re¬ 
moved  to  878  Broadway,  where  those  who  wish 
to  “  sleep  o’  night”  bad  better  call  and  exam¬ 
ine  for  themselvoB. 

Wo  have  also  tried  Wright’s  “  spiral  springs” 
for  beds,  where  each  mctalic  spring  acts  iade- 
peudently  of  the  others,  each  having  a  lit Jle 
wooden  disk  of  some  six  inches  in  dianetsr 
fastened  at  the  top.  Over  these  is  laid  a  single 
thin  mattress.  It  is  more  comfortable,  as  wait 
as  being  more  conducive  to  health,  than  any 
feather  bod  that  ever  was  used.  A  particular- 
duscription,  and  the  whereabouts,  will  bs  found 
in  our  advertising  pages. 

Orest  iraprovementehave  recently  been  made 
in  the  manner  of  fitting  up  Lightning  Rods. 
The  rods  are  made  of  hollow  tubes  of  copptr  or 
iron,  thereby  giving  about  double  the  snrfaco 
of  the  ordinary  solid  rod ;  and  as  the  conduct¬ 
ing  power  of  the  rod  is  in  proportion  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  this  is  a  great  gain.  Again,  the  insula¬ 
tors  are  made  of  gutta  pcrcha  or  hard  rubber. 
Glass  Insulators  are  very  liable  to  be  broken 
and  lead  to  disastrous  accidents.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  rubber  and  gutta  pcrcha. 
Sec  advertisement  of  Mr.  Alvord,  85  Nassau 
Street. 

Princca’  Protean  Fountain  pen  has  been  onr 
aid  and  comforter  for  more  than  three  years. 
As  a  help  to  editorial  fluency  it  is  unrivalled. 
We  sit  several  hours  In  a  day,  with  onr  pen  well 
charged,  and  there  is  no  call  for  a  dip  into  the 
inkstand,  disturbing  the  continuity  of  thought. 
We  understand  thia  pea  is  extensively  jiscd  by 
engineers,  and  travelling  agents  of  every  kind. 
The  clerk  at  the  desk  also  husbands  time  and 
nerve  by  its  use. 

It  bag  been  tested  now  for  a  series  of  years 
and  is  growing  constantly  into  demand.  The 
form  is  portable  and  elegant,  and  so  construc¬ 
ted  that  it  can  be  safely  carried  in  the  reticule 
or  pocket.  We  btve  heard  it  said,  that  the  fine 
outbreaks  of  eloquence  which  now  and  then 
•nHren  our  pulpits  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
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Protean  Fountain  pen,  which  the  clergy  have 
generally  adopted  wherewith  to  write  their  scr- 
moD3.  It  enables  the  writer  to  throw  himself 
without  let  or  hindrance  into  the  subject  matter 
in  hand — writing  while  the  glow  uf  composition 
lasts,  hardly  conscious  that  n  medinm  is  needed. 

One  morning  n  mysterious  parcel  appeared 
in  our  oHRae  labelled  “  Skirts.”  We  thought  of 
the  “mantle”  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  many  sym¬ 
bolisms  which  tlie  word  represents.  “We 
clear  oiw  Skirls  of  the  whole  transaction,”  be¬ 
ing  a  stereotype  amongst  Editors  and  political 
parties.  Then  “  Ascension  robes”  prepared 
by  the  Millcrites  occurred  to  our  mind,  and, 
being  resolutely  determined  to  make  no  use  of 
such  while  life  and  opportunity  promised  so 
much  to  us,  we  incontinently  gave  the  parcel 
itu  irreverent  shove  of  the  foot,  and  thought  no 
mure  of  it.  Suddenly  a  beam  of  sunshine  fell 
upon  the  thrcshhold,  and  we  were  conscious  of 
the  entrance  of  one  of  those  fairer  creatloas, 
whose  presence  in  an  Editor’s  Btudio  is 
“  lJl.e  Angel'a  visits,  faw  and  far  between.” 

The  next  day  we  looked  for  the  parcel — it 
was  gone — but  in  its  place  was  the  iollowing 
pretty  noti; : 

Mr  Drsr  : — Of  coarse  jou  enul  1  know  nothing  of  the 
“.S'iirts.”  They  were  manafsctiinvl  by  Douglas  k 
8bcrwood,  343  Broadway,  Kew  York,  Tliat  is  all  you 
con  possilily  appreciato  in  tlia  matter.  But  F_  and  T. 
and  {  Wftik  upon  air,  they  aic  so  liglit,  so  clastic — 
so  much  better  in  every  way  tlian  llie  French.  Can  bo 
adjuste*!  to  a  T.,  small  or  Large.  I  shall  Wi>ar  them 
Lirpt  in  liiinor  of  American  manufucture.s — 

cni.xoiixs.” 

Tliere  was  the  gi.st  of  the  whole  matter. 
TiiiHS  S’airts!  Editors  do  receive  most  un- 
he.ird  of  )»erqnisitcs,  and,  wore  it  not  tor  tUo 
women,  would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them. 

Thomas  P.  Williams.  2j7  Brondw.ay,  sends  us 
a  print  of  the  spring  f.i.sliions,  together  witli  a 
neat  set  of  patterns  for  our  own  nsc  or  that  of 
the  ladio.s.  We  observe  one  admirable  pattei  a, 
which  we  think  will  bo  popular.  It  Ls  a  jilaiu 
skirt  reaching  two  thirds  below  the  knee.  Over 
this  Ls  worn  a  jacket  with  skirts  a  hali'  a  yard 
in  length — buttoned  at  the  waist  and  up  the 
bust.  The  foot  is  covered  with  gaiters,  over 
which  are  buttoned  long  gaiters,  buttoned  np 
on  the  outside  of  th.;  leg;  a  leathern  strsip 
passes  under  the  foot.  We  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  the  P.lonmer  iimovntion  should  merge 
itself  into  this  very  tasteful  costume. 

Demorest.  37.5  Broailway.  sends  ns  also  a  bo.x 
of  elegant  patterns  for  ladies'  use,  comprising 
the  earliest  spring  fashions.  Wo  can  vouch  for 
the  e.xeellenco  of  these  patterns  on  the  word  of 


ladies  who  lutvc  nsed  them  for  the  lost  four 
year.s.  It  is  now  rarely  that  an  ill-litting  gar¬ 
ment  offends  the  eyes  of  any  one  who  prome¬ 
nades  Broadway,  and  we  are  told  that  this  resnit 
is  brought  about  very  much  by  the  house  of  De¬ 
morest,  where  the  ladies,  who  were  formerly 
obliged  to  rely  upon  the  uncertain  mercies  of 
an  unskillful  “  mantua-maker.”  arc  safely  and 
elegantly  fitted,  by  scientific  admeasurement. 
The  purchase  of  a  single  pattern  will  suflSce  for 
several  dresses.  Patterns  also  of  linen  of  every 
kind  may  be  had  here  at  a  moderate  charge. 
Branches  oi  this  establishment  are  to  be  found 
in  all  tlie  large  cities  of  the  Union,  which  indi¬ 
cates  suflieiently  the  confidence  with  which 
their  method  has  inspired  the  public  mind. 

The  beat  gas  burning  stove  in  the  conntry,  is 
also  to  be  foiiud  here.  See  advertisement. 

Books  Re.;elvc«l  nt  thla  Office. 

The  Xcw  American  f'yclopedia :  A  Popnlar 
Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
George  Itipley  and  Charle.s  A.  Dana.  Vol.  I. 
A — Araguay.  \ew  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
346  Broadway.  London,  16  Little  Britain, 
pp.  75‘2. 

The  above  work  wa.s  received  just  as  tho 
present  number  of  our  Magazine  was  closing 
up  for  the  press.  The  volume  has  a  good  ar¬ 
tistic  look.  Tlie  work,  of  which  this  is  the  ini¬ 
tial  number,  wo  believe  is  to  comprise  about 
fifteen  volumes,  and  will  rank  amopg  the  first 
in  magnitude  and  importance  yet  produced  in 
this  country.  Wo  tliall  take  an  early  opportu- 
'  nity  to  give  it  a  more  extended  notice. 

Bemarkable  Women  of  DifiTorent  Nations  and 
Ages.  Bo.ston,  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.:  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  .t  Co. 

Elomeiilary  (iormuu  Header,  on  the  plan  of 
Jacob’s  Creek  Header,  with  full  vocabulary. 
By  Rev.  L,  W.  Ileydenrcich.  New  York,  1). 
Appleton  ,t  Co. 

TheJewIth  Vrar.s,  by  Flavius  Josephas.  A 
new  translation,  by  tbe  late  Rev.  Robert  Traill, 
1>.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  Edited  with  notes  by  Isaac 
Taylor.  Bosto;i,  Jobn  P.  Jewett  &  Co. :  New 
York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Farmer’s  and  Mechanic’s  Practical  Ar¬ 
chitect,  and  Guide  to  Rural  Economy.  By  J. 
11.  Hammond.  Boston,  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co. : 
New  York.  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

A'oiccs  from  the  Silent  Land.  By  Mrs.  H. 
Dwight  Williams.  Boston,  John  P.  Jewett  dc 
Co.:  New  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co, 

Life  and  Writings  of  Gerald  Griffin.  New 
York,  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  A  Co. 

Biography  of  Elisha  Kent  Kane.  By  William 
Elder.  Philadelphia,  Childs  A  Peterson. 

City  of  the  Great  King.  By  Dr.  Boreley. 
Philadelphia,  J.  Challen  A  Sons, 
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The  Captives,  and  other  Poems.  By  Mrs.  P. 
Fanner.  Millihin  k  Holmes,  Laporte,  Indiana. 

Poems  by  Howard  H.  Caldwell.  Boston, 
Whittemore,  Niles  k  Hall. 

The  Three  Beauties.  By  Emma  I).  E.  N. 
Southworth,  author  of  Deserted  Wife,  Missing 
Bride,  kc.,  &o.  Philadelphia,  T.  B.  Peterson 
k  Brothers. 

Twenty-fifth  .\nniversary  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Alpha  Delta  Phi.  New  York,  Charles 
Bcrihner. 

Edinburg  Review.  Longman,  Brown,  Green, 
Longman,  and  Roberts.  London,  England. 

Miching  Mallecho,  and  other  Poems.  By 
Paul  Richardson.  London,  England,  J.  k  C. 
Moseley. 


Peat  OAm  Drafts. 

Congress  ean  hardly  do  a  greater  serrice  to.  the 
pnblio  during  the  present  session,  than  bypass¬ 
ing  an  act,  similar  to  that  adopted  in  England, 
authorizing  a  remittance  of  email  sums  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  anotlier  by 'meads  of 
Post  office  Drafts ;  so  that  a  person,  for  instance, 
in  Missouri,  wishing  to  send  five,  ten,  or  twen« 
ty  dollars  to  New  York,  can  obtain  a  draft 
at  his  Post  Office,  which  he  can  transmit  to 
his  correspondent  instead  of  bank  notes.  The 
present  necessity  of  transmitting  small  sums  by 
mail  is  a  great  evil,  subjecting  the  sender  or  re* 
ceiever  to  frequent  losses,  besides  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  discounts  on  bank  bills  received  from  a 
distance.  Ix^t  Congress  act  at  once  upon  this 
matter. 


Knmoresl  Resignation  of  tlie  Pope, 

By  late  European  news  it  appears  that  a  ru¬ 
mor  was  afloat  in  Paris  of  an  anticipated  change 
in  the  temporal  government  of  Rome,  which  will 
create  surprise  in  the  mind  of  every  people  in 
Europe.  Some  talk  of  the  approaching  abdica¬ 
tion  of  the  Pope  as  a  certain  thing,  and  already 
h.ss  Father  Ventura  been  spoken  of  as  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  The  nomination  of  the  latter  to  a  car- 
dinalatc,  in  preparation  for  this  event  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  announced.  Upon  an  emergency 
such  a  measure  would  be  considered  indispen¬ 
sable.  As  General  of  the  powerful  order  of 
Ignatius,  Father  Ventura’s  position  would  en¬ 
able  him  toaccept  the  papal  crown  without  pro¬ 
bation. 


Rufus  Choate  on  Aaron  Burr, 

Mr.  Choate  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on 
Hamilton  and  Burr,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  character  of  the  latter  was  summed 
up  as  follows ; 

“But how  few  there  arc  like  Burr.  When 
yon  have  enumerated  Cataline  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  Cicero  and  his  enemy,  Sallust,  Alcibiades, 
Borgia  and  Michiavel,  yon  have  enumerated  all 
who  most  resemble  him.  He  may  have  loved 
his  daughter,  and  kept  some  friendships,  bnt 
he  had  no  regard  for  the  spirit  of  humanity,  or 
for  any  solemn  plausibility  of  life.  He  spared 
neither  man  in  his  anger,  or  woman  in  his  lust, 
nor  the  Union  in  his  ambition.  Slat  nominiit 
tinibra.  loit  us  observe  him  no  longer  and 
pass  on. 

An  Old  Church, 

The  old  church  standing  on  Church  Hill,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  where  Patrick  Henry  is  said  to  have 
delivered  his  famous  speech  containing  the 
words,  “  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death,’’  is 
still  visited  as  an  object  of  veneration.  It  was 
the  place  where  the  first  House  of  Burgesses,  of 
Virginia,  met,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation. 


To  our  Cotmopolltan  Rubscrlbero, 

We  arc  receiving  many  letters  from  persona 
who  subscribed  for  our  magazine  through  the 
Cosmopolitan  Art  .Association,  inquiring  if  they 
arc  entitled  to  the  engraving  of  “  Tlie  Last  Bop* 
per,’*  and  if  not,  on  what  terms  they  can  ob¬ 
tain  it.  In  reply  we  would  say  that  we  have 
agreed  to  give  a  copy  of  that  costly  and  mag¬ 
nificent  engraving  to  every  subscriber  to  our 
magazine  for  the  year  1858,  who  sends  us  three 
dollars.  The  Cosmopolitan  Association  pay  us 
bnt  little  more  than  half  the  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price,  and  of  course  we  cannot  afford  to 
send  the  engraving  to  their  subscribers.  Bnt 
wishing  to  accommodate  every  subscriber  who 
reads  our  magazine,  as  far  as  possible,  we  will 
scud  to  any  Cosmopolitan  subscriber,  whose 
name  is  on  our  books,  a  copy  of  the  engraving 
on  the  receipt  of  one  dollar  and  sufficient  pos¬ 
tage  stamps  to  prepay  the  postage,  which  is 
about  fifteen  cents.  At  the  same  time  we  wish 
it  distinctly  understood  that  the  regular  price 
of  the  engraving  is  five  dollars,  and  it  is  not  for 
sale  even  at  that,  being  appropriated  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  the  benefit  of  the  magazine. 

To  onr  oven  Subaeribens, 

TnB-Post-office  here  having  declined  to  send 
our  engravings  through  the  mails  unless  the 
postage  is  prepaid,  we  desire  onr  subscribers 
who  arc  entitled  to  the  “  Last  Supper”  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  opportunity  they  may  have 
to  send  fur  it.  We  have  gratuitously  paid  the 
postage  on  a  great  many  ourselves ;  but  ns  we 
are  really  giving  the  value  of  eight  dollars  for 
three,  the  addition  of  postage  is  a  tax  which  we 
cannot  well  afford.  We  must  therefore  request 
subscribers,  who  have  no  other  means  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  engraving  except  throngh  the  mail, 
to  send  us  fifteen  cents  in  postage  stamps,  when 
we  will  see  that  the  engraving  is  earefiiUy  roll¬ 
ed  and  the  postage  prepaid. 


